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CHAPTER I. 

Nero fiddled while Rome was baraing, at least he is said to have 
fiddled ; and, as be has got no friends, (and never bad any) any one 
may say what tbey please of bim, and so he will probably have credit 
for having done so till doomsday. And it is a fact, that in modem 
times no very gigantic scene of wholesale devastation and hatchery, 
not even a battle in China, is ever enacted without the accompaniment 
of miUtary music. Nevertheless, military music is capable of better 
things (as the critics were so good as to say of Lord Byron ) and the 
bugle, universally execrated at 1 1 a.m., when it clamoured of parade, 
was considered a very respectable instrument at 6-J- p.m., when it 
■onnded the last dinner horn in the Barrack Square of Ballykilldaniel, 
one rainy evening in the December of 1830, and the personages to 
whom it was addressed, the well beloved and trusty to whom his most 
eracious Majesty, having full confidence in their valour and discretion, 
had been pleased to entrust the charge of disciplining and exercising 
hia 100th regiment of foot, understood it perfectly, and obeyed it with 
tme military alacrity. 

The veteran major, who, as the young gentlemen were accustomed 
figuratively to say, " drove the coach," when the colonel was away, 
was leaning pensively against the mantelpiece, apparently measuring 
with his eyes the ci^acity of the little anteroom for holding the twelve 
ofiicers then at head-quarters, and the six guests who were to honour 
them with their company to dinner that day, in case the whole party 
should arrive before dinner was ready. The question never arose, for 
the dinner was announced, and the diners adjourned to the messroom, 
minus, of course, the greater part of the guests, — it being a remarkable 
Imture in the history (or the perversity of the human mind, for they 
are pretty nearly convertible terms) of the human mind, that neither 
by word of mouth or by letter, by expostulation or by experience, by 
entreaty, by warning, or by cold soup, can it be driven into the head 
of a civilian that a mess sits down at the hour named, and no later ; 
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and that a dozen hungry men irill by no means wait twenty minutea for 
their dinner (many of them having been thinking of nothing else for 
the last two hours) because Ensign Higginbotham's anonymous friend, 
whom none of them have ever seen before, and ^hom few of them are 
likely to see again, chooses to sham fashionable in a remote village, in 
Munster, or Connaught. The 100th, accordingly, sat down to dinner, 
and a young man, apparently about twenty-two or three years of age, 
the wings on whose shoulders announced that the light company was 
his especial charge, took the chair. He was rather above the middle 
height, very compactly made, and evidently possessing great personal 
strength in a small compass; his features were regular, his complexion 
always dark, was still farther bronzed by exposure to an Indian Bun» 
and a coal black, penetrating, unshrinking eye, gave a character of 
decision and self-reliance to a countenance w^hich, except when he 
spoke, would otherwise have seemed to be saddened by an habitual 
expression of hopeless melancholy. 

" Harry, my boy," said Major Marsden, as they sat down, " let me 
introduce you to Mr. MacGrallaher, — Captain Mowbray," — and Mr. Mac- 
Gallaher and Captain Mowbray bowed to one another very courteously. 
'' Many thanks for the snipe, Harry," continued the Major; *' they 
came in capitally at breakfast." 

" I brought home something more than snipe to-day, Sir," answered 
the Captain, with a slight, but significant smile. 
"What! wildfowl?" 
" No." 
•* A hare ?" 
" No:" 

" What then V* 
" A man I" 

" A what 1" said Mr. MacGallaher, in a gurgling tone, through a 
throatful of soap. 

" A man," repeated the Captain. 

'' You did not cut o£f his head, did you, as you did that Burmese 
scoundrcVs in the jungle ?" asked the IVIajor, laughing at Mr. Mac- 
Chdlaher*s evident mystification. 

" No !" said Mowbray, with a bit of a blush, and a deprecating look: 
for a story went of the gallant officer, that upon his first joining the regi- 
ment, which was then engaged in operations on the banks of the Irawaddy 
against the Golden Feet ; he being not yet sixteen years old, had strayed 
into the jungle, where he was attacked by a gigantic Burmese, who was 
prowling about, according to the custom of the country, to see whether 
he could not pick up a stray European head or two, in which researches 
after wandering English, those dingy hunters were occasionally a little 
too successful, and caught Tartars, as occurred in this case. It cannot 
be said that the Burman came for wool, and went home shorn, for he 
went home no more, our hero, after a short, but animated pro- 
fessional debate, in which the sabre proved an overmatch for spear and 
dagger, having probably by way of a compliment to the Burmese ter- 
ritory, disposed of the question upon Burmese principles, that is to 
say, he cut off the head of this Goliath of the jungle, and brought 
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it into camp ; for he had observed that there was a good deal of 
cutting o£f of heads going on, and he conjectured this was the proper 
and correct thing to do for the satisfaction of his colonel and brother 
officers : and his doingso at the time will be better understood when 
it is remembered that a few days before, the body of an unfortunate 
British officer who had been made prisoner in much the same manner 
that our heroes liberty was attempted, had been sent down the river on 
a raft horribly and hideously mutilated in the usual abominable Asiatic 
manner. Such things make an impression on soldiers, that the loss in 
battle of hundreds is nothing compared to : they are duly remembered, 
and suitably acknowledged in due season. This ebullition of boyish 
triumph had been a standing joke against him ever since, but as Mr. 
MacCrallaher did not understand the joke, though he understood the 
question, he fidgetted in his chair, and looked somewhat uneasily 
at his new friend as if he were something between a cannibal and a 
crocodile. 

** Did you shoot him. Captain ?" said he, apparently desirous of ap- 
peasing his dangerous neighbour ; '' Fll go bail he deserved it." 

** What is the story V* asked the Major. 

** I was shooting in that large bog, about eight miles o£f, on the road 
to Glenuiskc." 

" The bog of Carrickamore, I'll lay a shilling," interrupted Mr. Mac- 
Gallaher. 

'' I believe that is the name," said Mowbray, ** Well, I was shooting 
there, when I found that I was dogged \)j a stout countryman, in a 
frieze coat, who would follow me and offer to carry my bag: he would 
come so close several times, that I had to warn him to keep off." 

** He wanted your gun, Til lay a shilling," said Mr. MacGallaher. 

" He did," returned the other, " and he g^t it, and, something more 
that he did not bargain for. I knew precisely what he wab about, and 
at last I got so provoked and annoyed at his persisting in follo^fpng me, 
that I determined that if wilful would to water, wilful should drench. 
Hitherto I had always kept him off by keeping one barrel in reserve, 
but now a snipe got up, which I missed, I let the other barrel go, and 
before I almost knew what he was about, my friend had closed with 
me, and had got the gun out of my hand." 

'* The murdering villain I" said Mr* MacGallaher, *' I'll layit shilling 
hell shoot somebody with it." 

•* I rather think not,** said the narrator : " you never saw a man in 
such a state of triumph; he danced about and shouted like. a savage, 
hugging and kissing the gun. — ' You did that cleverly,' said I.— 'Trust 
me for that,' said he. ' Ah, its mightily obliged to you I am. Captain 
jewel, I don't know how we poor boys would get on without the English 
officers ; thank you kindly. Sir.* — ' Well, how am I to get out of this 
boeT said I. — * I'll show you the way, and welcome. Sir,* said he, 
and took me safe enough through the bog, until we stood at last in 
the road together. * It's eight miles that way, Sir, to Ballykilldaniel, 
and I wish you a pleasant journey, for the other road is the way I'm 
going, and I'm thinkin' it would not be convanient for me to go 
any further with you.'— >' It's only four miles to the police station, 
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at Newtown, I tbiiik,' said 1. — • That's all, Sir,' said he, ' and by the 
time you get there, Til be six miles np the mountains, and that 11 be 
just ten miles betchuxtme and the polis ; that's a comfortable distance, 
and Vm content with it ; I am an 'asy goin' man.'—' I'm glad of that,' 
said I, * for I suspect you have a long journey to go.' — * Where H that 
be?' said he. — * To Botany Bay.' I said — and he gave me a most 
triumphant wink. — * Will it, indeed ? Ethen its countin' your chickens 
you are before they're hatched, Captain avourneen ; the polisman isn't 
pupped that'll catch me!' — * Possibly not,' returned I, * but in that 
case YOU must take the trouble of walking to the police station your- 
Belf.'l-* Will I, by Jabers V said he. ' Och Millia murder, what'll I do 
at all at all ! Spare my life, Captain jewel, for the love of Heaven ! 
Sure I was only jokin !'— It was past a joke, for the man was not four 
yards from me, and I had his head covered with a double-barrelled 
pistol, that he had by no means calculated on as forming part cf my 
spoiling equipments." 

'* More power to your elbow," shouted Mr. MacGallaher, "I'd lay a 
shilling. Captain, you were too old a soldier to let yourself be robbed by 
a vagabond like that !" 

" Well, he gave me no more trouble," continued the Captain; **for the 
click of cocking the pistol completely floored him, he cried hke a child, 
and made no attempt at resisting, but walked very submissively along 
to the police-station, where I left him in charge. He seemed to me to 
be rather glad to get out of my clutches ; for I fancy he thought my 
patience might not last for ever, and that I might take it into my head 
to shoot him. I believe it is a transportable felony." 

*' Well, that bates cockfighting," said Mr. MacGallaher, swallowing 
a glass of champagne, which he was not aware held half a pint. Dinner 
was now advancing rapidly towards its completion, and Mr. MacGallaher 
having dissolved his fear of Harry in diampagne, had become very 
loving, and pestered him exceedingly by his pressing solicitations to 
come and partake of the hospitalities and other wild sports of Bally- 
MacGallaher Castle, which that gentleman, from having frequently 
passed it in his rambles, perfectly well knew was an uninhabitable 
house in an inaccessible bog. He promised, as an inducement, that 
his guest should be attended in his shooting excursions by a tenant of 
his own, whose personal prowess was the terror and the admiration 
(the first, masculine ; the second, feminine) of the neighbourhood. 

•* It's little arms or firelocks Mick Rooney 'd want," said he, '* I'll 
bet a shilling he'd kill a man with a blow of his fist as soon as look at 
him." 

Captain Mowbray smiled. " Where would he hit to do that?" 
asked he. 

" Oh, that's his look out," answered the other, who was beginning 
to talk a very little thick. 

" I have seen a man killed in that way,'* said Major Marsden ; ** and 
I do not think that the man that did it was a particularly strong man 
either ; but he knew where and how to hit ; to be sure the man he 
killed was in a state of the highest excitement, and I do not know how 
far that may have been the cause of death. It was a Malay running 
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a-muck, and he came saddeuly upon an English sailor, who took it 
uncontmonly coolly : he just stepped a little on one side, caught the 
Malay with a heavy left-handed lunge just undoje the ear, and killed 
him on the spot.*' 

" I once saw an elephant kill another with a blow of its trunk," said 
Captain Hardcastle, a veteran officer, who had spent nearly the whole 
of his life in India. 

•* Ahem !" said the Major. 

" That's right, Hardcastle," said Tom Madcap, '* come it strong " 

** It is a fact," persisted the Captain. " It was when we were enter- 
ing the Deccan, a long time ago now. We were marching through one 
of those deep narrow roads they have, a thing you might call a ravine, 
ten miles long, so narrow that there was only room for one elephant at 
a time. This was a young female, and next behind her was an old 
male, and whether he had been teasing her, or how he provoked her 
I do not know : but all of a sudden she wheeled right round, up with 
her trunk, and gave him just one blow on the head ; down he went, 
and we thought he was stunned, and were rather astonished at that ; 
but when we came to examine the matter, by Jove, the poor brute was 
as dead as a stone." 

*' What a vixen!" said Mr. MacGallahcr, who now began to eye 
everybody with a species of drunken cunning, and seemed to be getting 
an idea into his head that Captain Hardcastle was inclined to practise 
on his credulity. 

** There is a particular spot in an elephant's head," continued the 
narrator, *' where the skull does not eficctnolly protect the brain ; this 
is the place you always aim at when you are shooting them, and whe- 
ther her instinct made her aware of this spot or that she merely hit it 
by accident I do not know ; but she did hit it, and the brute, as I said, 
died instantly, and the worst was, that we had no means of moving 
him ; he stopped up the road completely, for not an elephant would go 
near liim; and the column was delayed under a blazing sun for seven 
hears; for the only way we could get rid of him was by having up the 
pioneers with their tools, and cutting the body into pieces." 

Here Mr. MacGaliaher cast a grim and ominous glance at the un- 
conscious speaker; he seemed very much inclined to be quarrelsome, 
without exactly knowing how to set about it. 

" You see mighty sthrange things in India, Sir,*' said he. 

** Very strange indeed,'* said the Captain. 

** Did ever you see an elephant caught in a thrap, Sir?" continued 
Mr. MacGaliaher, waxing more wroth. 

** Never," said the Captain, cracking a walnut. 

•' Did ever you hear tell of catching a weasel asleep ?" thundered 
Mr. MacGaliaher. and Captain Hardcastle raised his eyes from his 
plate to answer this unexpected question, when the surgeon of the re- 
giment, who had also a store of Indian anecdotes, unwittingly inter- 
Kred, and transferred the Milesian s wrath to himself. 

*' Talking of catching elephants in a trap,*' said he ; *'l have seen 
■omething much better worth seeing than that, for I once saw a tiger 
caught with birdlime." 
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** A tiger caught with birdlime !" roared out Mr. MacGallaher, 
completely confounded by what seemed to be the intolerable in- 
solence of this last assertion. ^* Do you mane to tell me that. 
Sir ?" 

"Indeed I do/' returned the doctor, '< and a very curious sight it 
was. I would not have missed it for anything. I was on a botanical 
tour in the north of India, not very far from the territories of his Ma- 
jesty of Oude, (May his sauce live for ever !) when the man in whose 
house I was lodging told me that a tiger had been tracked to his haunt, 
and that he was to be killed in the course of the day, after the manner 
of their forefathers, if I pleased to see it. Of course I did please to see 
it, and, accordingly, towards evening found myself, with half a dozen of 
the natives, perched up in a tree, which commanded a capital view of a 
dark out-of-the-way sort of place, where they assured me he was sure 
to come. I could see no preparations for taking him, but they ex- 
plained to me that the ground all about was covered with leaves, the 
upper sides of which were smeared with birdlime, and that if he once 
trod on one of these leaves he was done; nothing could save him. Well, 
Sir, by and by down came a thumping royal tiger, swaggering along 
as if the whole place belonged to him ; which, indeed, might have been 
the case, as far as nobody being inclined to dispute it with him ; and 
sure enough he had not gone five steps before he did pick up a leaf on 
his fore paw. He stbppcd dead short, lifted up his paw and took a 
squint at it, as if he did not much like the look of it, and he then gave 
it a bit of a shake, a sort of gentle pat that would have knocked over a 
bullock like a nine-pin. The leaf remained, and the next thing he did 
was to rub it against his jaw, where it stuck. He got into a passion, 
but as all this time he had been picking up more leaves, the more he 
tried to remove them from his face the more of them stuck there. They 
got into his nostrils and drove him half mad ; they began to get into 
and over his eyes, and almost blinded him, and all this time the natives 
about me were in a state of the highest delight, griiming and chattering 
like so many monkeys. All of a sudden he gave a frightful yell, and 
took a roll on the ground that of course covered him half over with 
them. He howled most hideously, and by this time he had got his 
eyes quite stopped with them, and after a few minutes of this sort of 
tarring and feathering process, he was considered to be so completely 
deprived of all power of self-defence that one of the natives just walked 
up to him and let an ounce ball into his heart as coolly as you*d shoot a 
jacksnipc." 

Here Mr. MacGallaher's wrath exploded. He was fully convinced 
that both stories (both of which were strictly true) were mere inventions 
for the express purpose of hoaxing him. 

" Do you think. Sir, that I came here to be insulted?" said he; 
" that I come by invitation of my friend, the Major, to dine at the mess 
that the officers may make game of me, and a laughing-stock of me, 
and an effigy of me, with these stories of boxing elephants, and tarring 
and feathering tigers, as if they were Christians, shooting wild bastes 
like cocksparrows. I'd have you to know, Sir — " 

*'But, my dear Sir," intemipted Harry, "nothing can be further 
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from the thoughts of anybody here than insulting you. These stories 
are nothing surprising for India/* 

''Then you'll allow me to tell you, Sir;^ that they're very amazing for 
Ireland." 

*' If the circumstance of the elephant killing the other was not re- 
markable," good-humouredly observed Captain Hardcastle, *'what 
would have been the use of my telling it at all V* 

'*And I can assure you, Mr. MacGallaher/' said the doctor, ' 'the manner 
of taking a tiger that I describe is very weU known to exist, though few 
have had the opportunity of being eye-witnesses of it as I had, simply 
because it is confined to a part of India where few Europeans penetrate; 
and, as Hardcastle justly observes, if the story was one of everyday life, 
what would be the use of telling it V 

*' Well, that's true," said Mr. MacGallaher, as suddenly appeased 
as he was irritated. " I beg your pardou, Sir ; but sometimes I 'm 
rather hard of believing. Shake hands, doctor; shake hands, captain; 
tip us your fin, major, ould boy. I'd go bail you'd shoot a tiger as 
soon as look at him ; did you ever (hiccup) ate one, doctor ? That 
was an elegant story of yours; I'll tell you a story myself, how 
Mick Rooney took a mad bull by the horns, that'll make you die of 
laughing." 

It takes a tolerably clear head to tell a story weU out of hand, and 
Mr. MacGallaher' s head being what he would bave called mighty con- 
•flubstrificated at the moment, and the course of the narration being 
seriously impeded by hiccups, repetitions, glasses of claret, and expres- 
sions of amity towards the gentlemen whose throats he had proposed 
cutting, and all the other elephants and tigers in the tropics, occupied 
about forty minutes, in the course of which Harry Mowbray contrived 
to effect his escape. Having reached his own room, and locked the 
door— a necessary precaution in barracks — Henry for some time paced 
slowly backwards and forwards. The pistols that had done him such 
good service in the morning, lay on the table, still loaded, and from 
time to time he cast a moody glance at them, as if he almost felt 
inclined to turn them against himself. 

" It is a hard necessity," muttered he, " to live to suffer. Is it a 
necessity to live at all ? If I had a father or a mother, a brother or a 
sister, a wife — ah ! there it is — any one depending upon me ; but my 
life IB my own. What is life? — I have killed men with my own hand 
in action, whose very face I hardly saw whilst I struck at them — I 
have directed fire that I knew must kill men ; and the sun shone, 
and the wind blew, and the rain fell, all the same. Why, bishops 
and parsons cannot think it very wrong, after aU ; for the first thing 
they teach a boy is, to admire Cato, Hannibal, Lycurgus, Brutus, 
Themistocles ; and a score more illustrious names are held up for our 
admiration by Christian churchmen. Cicero dared not, nor Seneca, 
till he could not help himself ; and nobody thinks better of them for 
it. But why I, who have neither fear of death nor love of life, should 
hesitate — " He took up the pistol. 

I^ has been snid that, when the weariness of life creeps over the 
soul, there are only two feelings strong enough to resist and reattach 
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the sickened affecdons to the earth, and those two are Love and 
Religion. Alas ! it was Henry's imperfect notions of Religion that 
were the immediate causes of his disappointed love ; but another feeling 
was at work in his breast. It was the weakness of pride that guided 
the hand of Cato : the strength of pride arrested that of Henry. " All 
this for a silly girl, who is frightened at independence of mind. I 
shall pay her no sudi compliment,'' said he, as he drew the charges. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

• 

Mr. MacOallaher was, by this time, very drunk indeed ; and 
Major Marsden and Captain Hardcastle, not paying much attention to 
Mick Rooney*s taaromachia, were talking of Harry Mowbray. 

" Poor feUow," said Marsden, " I cannot think what is the matter 
with him ; he is not the man he used to be." 

" He seems to have come across something he did not like when 
he was Ust on leave," said Hardcastle ; " I cannot imagine what it is." 

" It is a great pity — so 'fine a fellow as he was. I almost suspect 
there is a lady in the case." 

" 1 do not consider that captains of infantry are subject to that 
disorder," returned Hardcastle* '' except in the milder form, that is 
denominated ' spooning,' and cured by the first turnpike. I consider 
that a ' route ' cancels love, as well as leave." 

*^ I remember as well as yesterday," said the Major, '' Mowbray*s 
joining, and a monstrous fine boy he was. He was not above sixteen, 
I think ; and he had not been three days with us before he had an 
opportunity of smelling powder. We were in boats on the Irawaddy, 
and were ordered to land and destroy a stockade that seemed likely to 
become troublesome. Well, we landed, and just as we had shook the 
stockade a bit with some carronades the boats carried, and were making 
a dash at it with the bayonet, down went poor Harry. He was shot 
through the thigh ; but, by Jove ! he would not give in : he insisted 
on being carried on, and accordingly a couple of grenadiers slung their 
firelocks, and made what children call a sedan chair, or a dandy chair, 
with their hands, and on they went with thcstormers, Harry cheering 
as if the whole British army was at his back. It was a smartish job : 
the Burmese fought it out well. A good many of them — a sort of 
' corps d' ehte' — that were called the immortals, were firmly convinced 
that they were invulnerable, and that we could not kill them ; and to 
drive this idea out of their heads we generally had to knock their 
brains out« and they were quite up to showing us that two could play 
at that sort of thing. We lost some men at the stockade, for they 
stood out longer than I ever saw any other troops do ; and in the 
middle of the row, amidst the roar of artiUery, the clatter of musketry, 
the cheers of the soldiers, the yells of the savages, the crashing of 
bamboos and the clashing of steel — drums, shouts, groans, bugles, and 
all the other sounds of battle, I could hardly help laughing at hearing 
one of his bearers, a brawny Tipperary boy, with a Badajos wound in 
his cheek, and a Waterloo medal on his breast, consohng Harry, in his 
peculiar way. 

" Never mind. Sir ; well soon pay off them bloody niggers the little 
touch they gave you. We '11 make them lave that with a thunderin' 
big flea in their ears. There isn't the throops in the world, wild or 
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tame, will stand up agin our boys. First and foremost^ they're a grate 
dale braver ; more, by token, when it comes to a tussle, they're a grate 
deal stronger, and there's only one endin', that I know of» to that sort* 
of thing." 

'* ril lay a shilling it waa an Irishman said that/' hiccuped Mr. 
MacGallaher. 

** It was," said the Major, "a Tipperary boy." 

** Shure I knew that," said Mr. MacGallaher. 

*' Well, and what happened," asked Hardcastle ; " it waa before I 
came to the regiment." 

** Oh ! the man was right,*' said the Major ; " the attack had the 
usual ending ; and a good many of the defenders met the end common 
upon those occasions. We burned the stockade, and took an umbrella, 
which, I beUeve, is Burmese for a regimental colour ; and, you may 
suppose, young Mowbray reaped a full harvest of the admiration with 
which old soldiers always look upon pluck and spirit in a boy." 

" I 'm glad to hear you say so. Sir," said Mr. MacGrallaher, as well 
as he could ; ''for I'm to have the pleasure of meeting him at Lord 
EUesmere's to-morrow." 

'* Oh ! — you are going there, are you ? " said the Major. " Harry 
spends the week there." 

'* So do I," said Mr. MacGallaher; "and a mighty pleasant house it 
is — liberty hall, every brick of it ; and the marquis has gpt a bottle or 
two of claret in the cellar ; and that I may be sure to get there to- 
morrow, I'm thinking that it's time for me to be off to-night;" and 
taking a friendly leave of all, especially the two story-tellers, he 
astonished the mess extremely by walking out of the room, though he 
could hardly speak plain, as coolly and steadily as if he had drank 
nothing, instead of the greater part of a bottle of sherry, ditto cham- 
pagne, ditto port, and a couple of bottles of claret. 

" It is my opinion," said Madcap, casting a disappointed glance 
after the vanishing figure, '* that we ought to have had that fellow's 
whiskers off." 

The next morning, on his road to Lord Ellcsmere's castle of Avon- 
more, Harry was to meet the family at a steeple chase that took place 
in the neighbourhood. The only member of it he was acquainted with 
was Lord William Fitzwarine, a young man of about his own age, 
who, on his arrival at the course, presented him to his mother and 
sisters — the ladies Madeline and Sarah, who were already there, waiting 
for the event of the day, which was a match as follows : — 

Mr. O'Shaughlin's bay horse, Daniel, three years old, 11 st. 71b. 

Mr. Manningham's grey mare, Adelaide, five years old, 12 st. 41b. 

Mr. O'Shaughlin was of true Milesian stock, and of the ancient faith, 
and consequently a favourite with the people, many of whom, not 
without some reason, considered that circumstance an abundantly suffi- 
cient reason for betting on his horse, notwithstanding his being two 
years younger than his opponent, whose owner, Mr. Manningham, a 
member of the cstabhshed church, was a new man in the eyes of the 
peasantry, and, what was w^orse, an intruder : his ancestor having come 
in with Cromwell. Both horses were equally unknown, the three years 
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old not having had time to distinguish himself particalarly, and the 
other having come from another country; nor did the course seem to 
give any particular advantage to either, it heing, in fact, a track marked 
by flags, and equitably conducted through stony upland, new plough, 
grass, and bog; the tedious uniformity of what is termed a *'9at 
race " in Ireland, being agreeably diversified by certain double banks, 
dry ditches, stone walls, and hurdles, which with a wet ditch, dammed 
up so as to make a considerable jump, and a down leap into a gravel 
pit, gave as reasonable promise as could be expected of first-rate sport 
and broken collar-bones ; so that the course did not seem to favour 
either horse, unless, perhaps, its severity might tell against the young 
one ; and the Avonmore party, whom Harry had now joined, appeared 
to make their bets very much according to their own fancy, without 
much reference to the powers of the two animals, and still less to the 
particular quality which was really to decide the race, viz. the conscience 
of the horse. 

A hill, which commanded a view of the whole of the running, was 
crowded with all sorts of people, in all manner of equipages or vehicles, 
as their owners were accustomed to call them — many of them having 
no definite name, from the primitive grandmother of all the jaunting 
cars, viz. a common country car, with a feather bed in it, and a sort of 
shelf hanging from it, for the feet to rest upon, up to the aristocratic 
barouche and four, that conveyed the Marchioness of EUesmere. There 
were also a considerable number of young ladies upon a curious rough 
sort of animal, with indiffierent eyes and ragged fetlocks, just large 
enough to be above ponyhood, aud, accordingly, dignified with the 
title of a horse. Many of these damsels, in default of a regular habit, 
completed their equestrian costume by means of cloaks, tartan or 
wooUcn indifierently as the case might be, fastened round their waists. 
Some wore bonnets, and some foraging caps, whose black oil-skin 
covers looked amazingly as if they covered the bright scarlet bands 
and golden cypher of the 1 00th Regiment of Foot, borrowed for the 
occasion. Of women of the lower classes there was not, perhaps, the 
same proportion as there would have been in an English race-course ; 
but the men were to be counted by tens of thousands. 

The gentlemen were trying to ascertain whether anybody knew 
anything about either of the horses, which nobody did ; the jon- 
tlemen were trying to look as if they considered themselves equal 
to anybody in the world, aud rather superior to most, and, fully 
convinced of the justice of that opinion, (hd not care who knew they 
held it. The shopkeepers were trying to look above the shop, with 
their customary success ; and as to the honest peasantry, with their 
frieze coats and unbuttoned knees, wicked-looking blackthorns and 
merry-looking black eyes, who cared not three-farthings to be thought 
anything else than what they were — a light-hearted, light-headed, 
good-humoured, careless, thoughtless, rattling race of beings as any 
the sun shines on, — they were tldnking of the race, and the fun, and 
the whisky, and, maybe, a bit of a scrimmage, and were in the seventh 
heaven. 

"Are you ready?' 
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" Faith we are." 

*' Tlien go ; and devil take the hindmost." 

And away they went, as if they gave the starter credit for possessing 
the gift of prophecy. The first mile they ran amicahly together : the 
pace was tolerably good, but the ground was light, the fencing easy, 
and nothing particular occurred to bring out or throw back either 
horse ; but it was remarkable that the crowd, who utterly un- 
moved saw them take a bank at least eight feet high, became in the 
highest degree excited when they approached the water — a species of 
leap which the peasantry of that county, being little accustomed to 
brook-jumping, regard with almost a superstitious awe. The grey, 
who had seen something of the sort before in the Ashbourne country 
came steadily up, and took it in an easy, business-like manner in her 
stride. The young one floundered a bit coming up, but ultimately 
gathering himself up, apparently in desperation, cleared it and about ten 
feet more, to the intense delight of the country people, whose shouts 
might now be heard for miles round ; but here a bit of stiff plough 
began to try their mettle. The grey got into a long hunting gallop, 
and was evidently creeping over the heavy ground with the least pos- 
sible exertion to herself ; wldlst the bay was in trouble, going wild, 
and looking very much inclined to bolt. They were now approaching 
a stiff and ugly double bank (or ditch, as that fence is called in the 
county), round which was assembled an enormous mob. Just at this 
moment Harry felt his knee touched by. a man, who had been standing 
some time by his side, and in whom he now recognized a person who 
had occasionally supplied some of his brother officers, whose tastes lay 
in that direction, with poteen. 

'' Lay on the bay, Captain,*' said the man, with a peculiarly knowing 
look. 

" Whv," returned Harry, '* the bay's done ; shell never get out of 
that field." 

" Never mind, Captain," 'said the man ; *' make haste. Lay on the 
bay ; bet his lordship there a ten-pound note. You'll get ped, you 
know," with a pecuhar wink, which seemed to imply that winning a 
bet and being paid were not always synonymous in the neighbourhood 
of Ballymacdaniel. "All! now, lay on the bay; make haste. Captain, 
or you'll be too late." 

Harry could not precisely make out why he should back the bay at 
a time that the grey looked uncommonly like a winner, but the next 
moment explained it. The grey, leading by twenty lengths, and evidently 
winning easy, came up to the leap, and was instantly assailed with a 
volley of tui)*, hats, sods, and sticks, although (with a considerate and 
sportsman-like regard for the safety of the horse — in which that of the 
rider had no part) not a single stone was thrown. The poor animal, 
staggered by this reception, accompanied, as it was, by shouts, hootings, 
and gesticulations, that would have done honour to a flock of mad der- 
vishes, faltered, refused, and finally turned back. The bay came up, took 
the fence unimpeded, and passed on under thundering shouts, that 
seemed to frighten him out of his senses. The grey now came up again, 
with the same reception, and the same results; and the third time — 
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the other being now close to the winning-post, she was suffered to pasR ; 
and a universal cheer announced that Mr. O'Shaughlin had won. 

"Arrah, Captain," said Harry's smuggling friend, "see now, why 
didn't you lay on the bay when I toult you, you'd have won the ten 
pound note, that would have been ped as sure as eggs are eggs, sure 
you didn't think the Ballymacdaniel boys would let a protestani horse 
w^in. That would be a hard case." 

At this moment, whilst Harry was meditating on this singular ex- 
hibition of steeple chace polemics that the first flower of the earth, 
and first gem of the sea alone could have afforded ; the race-course 
became suddenly a scene of indescribable confusion. Mr. Manningham, 
Cromwellian as he was, was a good landlord ; this energetic display of 
zeal it is to be remarked, took place in 1830, before the ' Patriots' had 
succeeded in estranging the peasantry from their best friends and 
natural protectors as completely as they have done now, and a con- 
siderable number of his tenantry were on the ground, who had by 
no means been aware of the emphatic means that were to be employed 
to vouch the attachment of the country people to the creed of their 
forefathers, and who, though they might have agreed in the principle 
of the measure, objected entirely to being included in the capacity 
of losers, in its details. These men forthwith commenced a desperate 
attack upon the defenders of the faith, who )*eceived it nothing loth, 
and the aflair was still more complicated by the interference of some of 
the police, in a body quite sufficient to irritate the fighters, without 
being strong enough to put a stop to the fight. The combatants, 
however, consoled themselves with the reflection, that though they 
might possibly among themselves occasionally mistake a friend for a 
foe, there could be no harm in giving a policeman a rap on the head 
in any case, and acting on this view, were soon left to settle the 
matter among themselves, and finally the tide of war surged up the 
hill where there were several magistrates assembled to see the sport, 
whom it pleased the people forthwith to constitute and appoint a 
special commission, to hear and determine the causes arising out of it, 
in the open air on a hill side, after the manner in which the Brehon 
laws were administered to their ancestors. 

As they came up the hill, squabbling and fighting, and wrestling, and 
shouting, one of them, an Avonmore tenant, caught a glimpse of Lord 
William, and extricating himself from the crowd, made a dash at his 
horse's head for protection. The animal startled at the suddenness 
of the action, reared, the crowd directly made a rush after the fugitive, 
Lord William's horse reared again, and falling over, fell heavily upon 
his unfortunate rider, who was taken up senseless, and though soon 
restored to animation by the lancet, was unable to mount again, and 
was obhged to be conveyed home in the carriage. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The castle of Falconscrag, the inheritance of Harry Mowbray, was 
a monument of the wisdom of our ancestors, though the wisdom was 
rather that which belongs to the serpent than to the doTc ; it was a 
standing (and not unfrequently a tumbhng) reminiscence of the good 
old times, having been originally very carefully, and indeed successfully, 
constructed for and on 

" The simple plan 
That those should take who have the power, 
And those should keep who can ;" 

and it did its designer great credit. The *' simple plan," however, 
is, as far as concerns these islands of the west, out of date. It waa 
little better than a stunted shrub here, so we have transplanted it to 
the east, where under the fostering influence of an oriental sun it has 
grown up into a gigantic tree, that shadows whole nations, and shelters 
innumerable beasts of prey. The castle itself gradually fell into 
decay with the system that gave it birth, and in the early part of the 
present century, might be likened to a colossal fossilized hen and 
chickens. It consisted of one large tower, the ancient keep, which was 
still tolerably perfect, with a large ^ block' of dwelling house attached 
to it, and a variety of straggling out-buildings lying round it, most of 
whom had suffered some degradation from the rank they originally 
filled. On one side an uninhabited house had been converted into a 
bam, the floors and rafters having taken their flight to heaven on the 
wing of a fiery dragon, for fuel was sometimes scarce in calm weather ; 
on another, a range of offices had been reduced into a rambling sort 
of a stable, whilst the original stable, whose occupation was thus gone, 
had become a tabernacle for the unclean beast ; and the dilapidated 
pigsty, it had thus thrown out of employment, overrun now by mice 
and rats and such small deer, afforded sustenance and exercise to the 
Tenerable inhabitants of a large ruinous watch-tower, on the east 
side of the castle, which the progress of time and ivy had converted 
into an aviary, for it was fiill of owls. 

A house, such as it was, certainly, as we have already said, existed, 
but the greater part of the roof was gone, the laws of gravity in the 
long run having vanquished the laws of attraction as embodied in the 
rotten pegs that pinned the broken slates to the decayed rafters, the 
sashless windows admitted the rain and the wind, and whatever else 
chose to enter by them, the surviving doors were so many pneumatic 
Talves, opening and shutting according to the pressure of the atmos- 
phere, and obeying no other laws whatever ; the cellars, whose days 
of jollity were over, yawned in all directions, as if they were really 
tired of waiting for the tottering fabric above that seemed ready to 
tumble into their jaws. In short, it was a house, less everything that 
constitutes a house, or at all events distinguishes a house firom a stone 
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endosure covered in. It was then a mere shell, and as is customary 
in sach cases, had known better days, and what is not always cus^ 
tomary, had known worse dnjs too. 

The history of the castle (in a chronological and archeeological point 
of view) from the time of King John, would sait the pages of the 
Gentleman's Magazine admirably, but would probably be cx)nsidered 
out of place here, so we will content oursehes with a philosophical 
Tiew of it ; that is to say, a slight sketch of its purpose, use, abuse^ 
and disuse. 

The castle then was built upon a promontory, not far from the 
village of Somerton, forming a sort of hump-backed peninsula, which 
standing out in bold relief from the main land, commanded a view of 
several nliles of particularly dangerous coast on each side, terminat- 
ing both on the right and left hand, with as ugly a headland as ever 
reared its black boding form before embayed vessel. 

This choice of a situation was by no means dictated by motives that 
would have found favour in the eyes of the Trinity House, being in 
fact, for the purpose of acquiring the earliest knowledge, as an old 
servant of the house, who had stjiidied theology in the time of the 
Commonwealth, once said, of whatever wrecks the mercy of Provi- 
dence might throw upon that poor but industrious coast. 

To the mercy of Providence upon such occasions, the poor but 
indoBtrious inhabitants were accustomed to le(ive the shipwrecked sea- 
men, and it was all they had to trust to, for from their fellow creatures 
they received neither mercy nor pity. Justice of course was out of 
season in the equinoctial gales. With the *^ wreckers" there was but 
one law, and that was, first come first served, and though amongst 
them there had been handed down from earlier ages, a sort of tradition 
or superstition that anything coming ashore from the wreck alive, if 
it were only a dog, in some degree invalidated their title to the plunder, 
as a free gift from heaven direct, still they had a mode of settling that 
question whenever it arose, in a manner whose simplicity was the 
very reverse of beautiful, and many a wretched mariner, battling for 
bis life with the wind and the waves, clinging to a plank, a spar, a 
fragment of the wreck, that had borne him in triumph and safety 
bat yesterday, — chilled, bruised^ exhausted, and all but powerless, 
has reached the shores of christian England, there to be murdered by 
Englishmen. 

Under these walls did such scenes pass, though in them the family 
of Mowbray, who were the owners of the castle, had no part, person- 
ally at least ; for from the fifteenth to the nineteenth century they had 
resided at Mowbray Court, their princely residence, farther inland. 
Nor was the plunder of wrecks the only irregularity of which the castle 
was guilty in earlier days. In the heart of the rock upon which it 
stood was a gigantic cave, which could only be entered in a boat, and 
which had formerly been the storehouse and refuge of smugglers, at a 
time when the smuggler was little better than a pirate, and not unfre- 
quently engaged in much more serious enterprises against the Govern- 
ment than the evasion of customs' duties, indeed the castle was not 
without its own tales of adventure and conceahnent, one of which effec- 
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tually blasted what little remains of character it still preserved in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 

A well-known partisan of the exiled family, a Jesuit moreover, after 
evading one of the hottest pursuits that even that age of manhunting 
afforded, reached the castle in the dusk of the evening, with his pursuers 
close upon his traces. He was seen to enter it, the horse he rode was found 
saddled and bridled as just dismounted in the court ; the old fisherman 
who then occupied it admitted that a stranger had ridden in, and with- 
out any appearance of doubt or hesitation had entered the main building, 
where he presumed he was then. The castle was immediately placed 
under such watch as was practicable, that is, the land side was strictly 
guarded ; boats rowed round it day had night, and the strictest search 
was made, but with no effect. Those who searched the house from 
the land could give no account of the fugitive ; he had vanished, they 
could not find the slightest trace of him : those who searched the cave 
from the sea could give no account of him, or indeed of themselves 
either, for they came out exceedingly drunk, having lit on a depot of 
cognac ; and finally, it was concluded that he must have perished in 
some hole or corner of the old building of cold and hunger, and it con- 
sequently became a canon in the neighbourhood that his ghost haunted 
the castle, an idea clamorously and incessahtly maintained and con- 
firmed by the nocturnal chorus of owls. 

The boldest ghost-layer dared not enter into a single combat with 
the ghost of a priest, and of a Jesuit into the bargain, the toughest and 
cunningest of all priests ; the water cure, common on such occasions, 
the Red Sea, was not available here, and so strongly did this idea hold 
its ground in the country, that when, nearly a century afterwards, the 
then Mr. Mowbray, the last Mr. Mowbray of Mowbray Court, yielding 
at length to the declining fortunes of his family, took refuge in Fal- 
conscrag, he had at first some difficulty in persuading servants to live 
in the ghostly stronghold. 

Upon his arrival Mr. Mowbray's first care was to put the castle into 
something like habitable order, in which he was assisted by the plenty 
of timber, stone, and slate on the spot ; for a considerable portion of 
the dilapidated part of it was immediately pulled down, partly to assist 
in the reconstruction of the rest, and partly to fill up divers inequalities 
upon a terrace, which being tolerably sheltered, made something like 
level, and covered about sLx inches deep with soil, he christened his 
garden, on the strength of some sea pinks, flags, — debateable plants 
which he called ** flowers of ocean,*' and bis detractors "marine weeds.** 
He lived, however, to see it dignified with roses, gooseberries, and other 
indisputable land plants. 

This step of coming to reside at Falconscrag was not a sudden, still 
less a voluntary s'tep. The family of Mowbray, of Mowbray Court, was 
a very ancient and powerful one. Dating their descent from the Con- 
quest, they had at one time possessed the country round for miles and 
miles, and the particular branch of which this Mr. Mowbray, the father 
of our hero, was the head, was generally supposed, and probably with 
justice, to represent the ancient earldom of Falcontower, which, now 
extinct, dormant, suspended, or in abeyance, as the case might be, had 
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formerly been enjoyed by the family. At present, however, since they 
had exchanged the glories of Mowbray Court for the grim seclusion of 
Faloonscrag, nobody in the neighbourhood troubled themselves more 
about that subject, nor indeed did the representative of the title bestir 
himself in the matter. The dormant earldom might have prolonged 
its nap till doomsday for any steps he would take to brine it to life and 
light. He very well knew that a golden pickaxe is required to disinter a 
buried title, and the pecuniary misfortunes of the Mowbrays had b^un 
some ages ago, and were hardly ended then. Tempus edax rerum had nib- 
bled at their estate in each successive period according to the fashion 
of the times. The crusades had made the first onslaught in the name of 
religion, and then came civil war, sometimes in the name of monarchy 
and sometimes in the name of liberty, but in all cases leaving whatever 
it touched a good deal the worse for wear and tear. Then, as civili- 
zation advanced, came an occasional forfeiture, an occasional bribe to 
a favourite, something that Cromwell called *' Composition," but which 
might inth much greater propriety have been called decomposition, for 
the estate was never whole and sound after it. Then came some money 
lent to Charles II., an occasional spendthrift, an occasional confidentiid 
steward, a good many patriotic appeals to the free and independent 
electors for » ' shire, a character for hospitality, a taste for building 
and gambling, and finally, a Chancery suit, This laid on the last 
pound, and the camel*s hack broke. 

The ruin which Mr. Mowbray had refused to look on till it took 
the matter into its own hands and stared him in the face, now 
compeUed him to examine the state of affairs, when finding that the 
remaining property of the family, being a nominal rental of about 
^10,000 a year, was subject to charges exceeding ^9,000, he judged 
that it would be best to abandon a position that he could not maintain, 
and as in 1815 English rents and French privateers seemed on the 
point of disappearing together, he resolved upon retaining the wild and 
secluded estate of Falconscrag on the coast, and having sold all the rest 
for a sum that left little after paying the incumbrances, the sun of the 
Mowbrays seemed to set for ever. 

Mr. Mowbray, no longer Mowbray of Mowbray Court, gloomy and 
discontented, had possessed sufficient strength of mind to do battle 
manfully with his fallen fortunes, and to adopt resolutely those mea- 
sures that necessity pointed out to him ; but the excitement of the 
sacrifice once over, he wanted the resignation of disposition to enable 
him to betr up under the inevitable decadence from the station so long 
held by his ancestors, and firom that time forwards he mixed no more 
with the world, but confining himself almost entirely to the ground 
thst was yet his, abandoned himself to morbid, and as may be supposed 
very unprofitable meditations. The principal tower he took possession 
of, and fitted up for his own especial residence, in a style of gloomy 
aunplicity that accorded with the character of his thoughts at the time. 
A quantity of old oak wainscot ting, that was scattered in difierent di- 
rections through the other neglected buildings, was collected hero, and 
covered the walls of the dining-room, library, bed-room, and dresaing- 
Toom, which he constnicted in the ancient tower; ponderous oak 

c 
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chairs offered repose to all comers of all weights, antique sofas whose 
backs were ball proof, in short, everywhere a profusion of heavy carved 
wood gave an air of antiquity, melancholy under the circuidstances to 
those apartments. The remainder of the house was fitted up substan- 
tially and plainly, but in a more modem taste, and differed little from 
any other country residence, excepting in this much, that everywhere, 
whether in chamber, hall, staircase, lobby, or passage, the walls were 
peopled with family portraits, which, dating as many of them did from 
the fourteenth century, maintained unblemished the character for su- 
perhuman ughness common to such ancestral apparitions. 

Here Mr. Mowbray spent the remainder of his days ; and, as he had 
expressly selected this estate, of a rental of seven or eight hundred a 
year, from the rest, on the ground that it was remarkable for the least 
possible amount of produce from the greatest possible extent of sur- 
face, it was, of course, extensive in .proportion to its barrenness ; so 
that he could yet enjoy his afternoon's ride without stirring off his 
own land, in which, besides a few turnips and a patch or two of oats, 
he could still find some sources of interest. There was at one point a 
red rivulet, with a prismatic tinted scum upon it, and a heavy crop of 
toadstools on the bank, and nature had painted this stream in such 
bright colours, that the imagination was not called on to add very much 
more to convert it (it being his own property, it is to be understood) 
into an infallible indication of an extensive and valuable deposit of 
ironstone, for the convenience of working which, he transmuted a good 
sized hill in the neighbourhood, into coal. The black slaty stone of 
which the hill was composed, certainly, in many respects, did resemble 
coal — it looked like coal, and felt like coal — its specific gravity was the 
same, nor did its taste or smell differ much, but there was one material 
distinction, viz., that coal burns, and this did not. 

There were also on the estate some hundreds of acres that would 
grow absolutely nothing above three-eighths of an inch high, upon any 
condition whatever, being, in fact, a fine macadam of nature's own 
pulverization ; and Mr. Mowbray, in consequence, used to take great 
pleasure in calculating how many millions of larch some former Duke 
of Athol, formerly planted upon some miles of hereditary hills in the 
north, and how many line of battle ships might be constructed out of 
them ; calculations which will probably afford some of his grace's suc- 
cessors more substantial gratification than they did Mr. Mowbray, who 
postponed commencing his planting until the great and grim lord 
of the soU, who finally plants all. Death, settled the matter and the 
man, root and branch, in his own peculiar way. He also indulged in 
some airy visions of a glass manufactory, based on the undeniable facts 
that there was plenty of sand on the shore, and plenty of salt in the 
sea. The facts were so, but the logic was unequal to the construction 
of a glass-house. In short, there was no end to Mr. Mowbray's plans 
for resuscitating the family's prosperity, and luckily for our &end 
Harry, there was no beginning to them either : it would have been the 
old story, throwing good money after bad. 

Upon these paternal hallucinations, young Harry looked with an eye 
of filial respect. Not that he had been taught to honour his father and 
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r, for she had died before he was three years old, and the 
l^pwbray*s ideas of education did not lie much in that way, 
was wanted in training, came by nature; at ten years 
merally bore a stronger resemblance to a* red Indian, than a 
Briton, in consequence of his incessant researches into the 
led rivulet above-mentioned ; at twelve he was a Scandi- 
^n of the ocean, a Norwegian sea-king, much addicted to 
bersekery, as those high-handed pirates are described by 

those times, on the strength of the shingly acres, the forests 
lereon, and the ships to be built therefrom ; at fourteen he 
sed Clara Hastings, (of whom more anon) a looking-glass as 
■self, and a great deal taller, a draught at sight upon the 
e, on the sand ; and, at sixteen, had come to the conclusion 
father must have some amusement and some occupation, those 
bllowed were quite as agreeable as, and a great deal more 
than, those wherewith the present owner of Slowbray Court, 
onveyancer, disported his leisure moments, golden-loaded as 

viz. by carrying scandal and toadying noblemen, 
nately, however, all Mr. Mowbray's speculations were not so 

The construction of glass-houses on the sand, of seedling 
1 soilless forests, of founderies without iron, and furnaces 
)al, does no mischief, and cvea in some cases does good ; for 
ibted that many a castle in the air ultimately turns out to be 
^ event of the castle on the earth casting its shadow before, 
its, the castle in the air is an agreeable residence, subject 

smoky chimnies, damp, infection, rates or taxes, but it is 
her matter when men take to constructing temples in the 
d this was an occupation of Mr. Mowbray's. Born in the year 
entered into life just at the moment when men's minds were 
with the downfall of old systems, and the removal of old re- 
Id institutions were overthrown, and old opinions overborne, 
jxperience pushed recklessly aside by the presumption of 
« authority of religion scoffed at by a senseless infidelity that 
m merited the name of scepticism : in short, his character 
isfortuue to be formed at that feverish period, when all the 
id unsettleraent of opinion that even now has hardly subsided 

was beginning to disturb men's minds with they knew not 
len revolution was in enthusiastic men's eyes like an opera 

fresh and young, fair and smiling, and some thought guilt- 
uileless. The cup she offered was gemmed and sparkling ; 
le innocent blood that lurked in the dregs, and many quafiied 
d unthinkingly the unknown draught, whose intoxication was 
id so hideously to madden into murder. 

number was the elder Mr. Mowbray, who in his hot youth 
poused the Jacobite party, maintained that all men were bom 
ch Galhcism being rendered into English, signifies that one's 
are to come down to one's level, and one's inferiors are to 
they are, and being rendered into American, signifies that 

has a right to ** Whop his own Nigger." That the people 
ource of all legitimate power, meaning by the word people, 

c2 ' . 
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that portion of the mass that remains after excluding all nohlemen, 
clergymen, lawyers, officers, landed proprietors, and gentlemen in 
general, women, children, soldiers, sailors, fundholders, minors, and a 
few more classes ; that the duties upon malt, hops^ wine, and spirits^ 
ought to be abolished, on the ground that the duty of the Government 
was to provide the greatest happiness for the greatest number ; that the 
greatest happiness for the greatest number was to be exceedingly drunk; 
that the most unbearable tyranny in any Government was that which 
interfered with the consciences of the people ; and that consequently 
the Government had nothing to say to the morality of the matter, and 
nothing to do but to provide that the people should get drunk to their 
heart's content, more especially when called upon to elect law-makers ; 
that an established church was a colossal nightmare in petticoats, that 
ancient customs were hoary villains, that the rights of property were 
mere parchment pbantasmata, without the might to enforce them, which 
he maintained resided actually in the many, and should, consequently, 
be formally restored them by some process of agrarian law, which he did 
not generally very clearly explain, for the same reason, that nobody actu- 
ally knows what Chartism actually is, viz. because the Chartists do 
not know themselves, and cannot, therefore, expound their views any 
more than Mr. Mowbray could tell what he wanted ; but, nevertbelessy 
he called himself a patriot, and was accustomed to boast that he 
moved steadily in the footsteps of Fox, whilst, in fact, he was treading 
on the heels of Tom Paine. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

It is tme that Mr. Mowbray* 8 opiDions moderated when the joung 
tiger showed his claws and fangs, and, as usual, he made a step for 
the time somewhat in advance of the opposite party. He became con- 
vinced that there must be some institutions to steady the country, 
especially heavy cavalry ; that there must be some influence, moral or 
physical, capable of keeping the mob in order, particularly round shot, 
(an idea that the child of the revolution and champion of liberty. 
Napoleon, also adopted^ subsequently with the addition and improve- 
ment of grape and cannister) ; and when the monster had gorged 
itself upon royal blood, he began to see the beauties of monarchy. Still 
it is difficult to touch pitch without being defiled ; the state of public 
feeling at the time unsettled, yet evolvins no truth ; sceptical, yet incon- 
clusive, lax in morality, empirical in pontics, and entangled in religion, 
exercised to his latest day a most unfortunate influence over his mind, 
owing to the incapacity of forming a distinct opinion which it gene- 
rated, an influence whence his son did not wholly escape, and which 
had bitter hnits in store for him. What Mr. Mowbray*s religion was, 
it would be difficult to say ; he said it was the religion of nature, which 
was a good round comprehensive term, and would have done for any 
syitem, or all systems together, or for any combination of systems, or 
for no system whatever. 

The process by which he arrived at it was, by taking what he called 
a philosophical, unprejudiced, and unshackled view of the subject ; that 
is to say, he disbelieved all revelation, rejected all reason, discarded all 
assistance, and made a guess in the dark, whence the reader may very 
clearly perceive that it was next to impossible to state what his religion 
really was ; but, unhappily, it was very easy to say what it was not — 
it was not Christianity. He had a sort of general glimmering idea that 
there was a Supreme Being, probably incomprehensible, which, in his 
opinion, absolved him from the necessity of taking any particular 
trouble to understand Him. His idea of the relation between a present 
and a future state, were embodied in a distich he had learned from his 
nurse to this effect : — 

We come into the world naked and bare. 

We go out of it, no one knows where ; 

But if we do well here, we shall be well there. 

lines which he repeated frequently, and held of at least equal value 
with those most philanthropic, universally necessary, and universally 
appealed to verses, which he learned at the same time : — 

Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November, 
February hath twenty-eight alone, 
And all the rest have thirty-one ; 
Except in leap-year, then's the time, 
February hath twbntt-hine. 
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Some sort of religion he thought a good thing, and was accustomed in 
his arguments on the subject, to admit, with a great air of candour, 
that tliere ought to be something of the kind to preserve the peace of 
the world ; a species of preventive police, whose constables, nevertheless, 
especially the superintendnnts or episcopoi, he considered a good deal 
too lightly worked, and a great ded too highly paid : and here again 
his nursery rhymes stood him in good stead, for having a very high 
opinion of the philosophy of example, his opinion of the grounds 
upon which nations adopted certain forms of worship, was embodied in 
the familiar lineS) 

Jack and J ill 

Went up the hill. 

To fetch a pail of water ; 

Jack fell riown, 

And broke his crown, 

And J ill came tumbling nfter. 

The Church of England he considered a very good, quiet, ladylike 
church, suitable to country squires* families, inclined to indulge in no 
eccentricities, and not addicted to poaching. 

That of Scotland, though somewhat headstrong and skittish, like 
one of her own mountain ponies, and rather inclined to fling her heels 
into the face of the state, he considered suited to weavers. The very 
mention of Presbyterian ism conveyed to his mind an impression of 
drugget ; it seemed in its place among peats and heather, thistles and 
waterfalls, but he could not imagine it among daisies and buttercups; 
besides, it did not seem to perform the only service he considerod a 
church capable of rendering, viz. keeping people in good humour. 

The Roman Catholic faith he considered the most gentleman- like, 
and the Mohametan the most soldier-like. The creed of China was, 
in liis eyes, a most admirable, safe, and efficacious antibilious family 
medicine; but all and several, he conceived, had borrowed largely from 
the ancient Egyptians and Chaldees, and, as is commonly the case with 
borrowers, were not much richer for the accommodation afforded, 
which, in his opinion, was little better than mysticism. 

Holding such views, it is not a little remarkable that Mr. Mowbray 
went out of the world in the full conviction that he was summoned 
from it by an apparition ; and, what was more, predicted the hour of 
his death on the strength of that apparition, and predicted it accu- 
rately. The Sunday before his death, which occurred in the year 1826, 
he had attended, as he sometimes did, divine service in the parish 
church ; not absolutely to scoff, still less to pray, but, as he said, by 
way of example to his tenants. The clergyman of the parish observed 
that Mr. Mowbray had listened to his discourse with more attention 
than he was generally accustomed to bestow upon such matters, and 
hoping that even then— at the eleventh hour — some impression might 
be made upon the heart so long hardened against all his persuasions, 
he walked with him towards Faltonscrag. Mr. Mowbray complained 
of being unwell, of headache, and chilliness in the hands and feet ; 
but nothing particular passed between them, and at the castle they 
parted. When, however, the clergyman came out from evening ser- 
vice, he found a messenger waiting for him at the church door, with a 
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reqaest from Mr. Mowbray that he would repair to FalconBcrag directly. 
The result may be best gathered from the memorandum which he drew 
ap for the only sod, our friend Harry, who was then in India: — 

THE REVEREND WILLIAM MARSDEN*8 NARRATIVE. 

" Upon entering the room which Mr. Mowbray commonly occupied 
at Falconscrag, I found him, notwithstanding that it was in the middle 
of summer, seated oyer a huge fire, and still complaining of cold. Dr. 
Johnson had prescribed for him, and had just leflt him ; and, in addi- 
tion to the expression of great uneasiness in his countenance, there 
was an air of mystery to which I was unaccustomed. He immediately 
entered on the subject that evidently had possession of his imagination. 

" * Probably you are not as yet aware,' said he, * tliat in this castle 
there has been, for nearly five centuries, a chamber, so well concealed 
that its very existence has never been suspected by any but those whom 
the custom of the family has admitted to the secret. It was originally 
constructed, as you may suppose, to afford a secure hiding-place for 
valuable papers, and, if need were, for members of the family, in 
troublous times ; and, the better to insure its not being discovered, three 
persons alone were suffered to be cognizant of its existence at the same 
time, and that under an oath of secrecy of a most frightful form ; these 
were, the lord, the next heir, and a third person ; and, in the beginning 
of the last century that third person was a Jesuit, called Father Hugh, 
the original of the portrait there, hanging over the chimney-piece in 
Hany's bed-room. Poor Harry— I wish he was here, I shall never see 
him again ! Well, this man was high in the confidence of my ancestor, 
and also in that of the exiled Family — whose partisans we always were, 
and from whom Father Hugh had promised to obtain a recognition of 
the Earldom of Falcontower : which, I believe, we represent, if we could 
make out our case distinctly. This man was lurking in £ngland| 
ostensibly employed in collecting evidence with respect to the earldom, 
but, I beheve, really engaged in treasonable intrigues on the part of 
the Stuarts, when warrants were issued for his apprehension ; and 
one evening he was pursued into this castle, where all trace of him 
disappeared. He was never seen again outside its walls alive or dead, 
and no one could conceive what had become of him. My ancestor, 
who then hved at Mowbray Court — ah I those were days indeed — was 
away at the time, and it was three months before he heard of the story. 
It afterwards turned out that this unfortunate man, the moment he 
got off his horse, had shut himself up in the secret chamber which I 
am about to show you, thereby most effectually bafiling his pursuers ; 
but it seems that either he did not know, or had forgotten, how to let 
himself out again — or, perhaps, had fallen into a fit, or died suddenly; 
for when the matter blew over, and my ancestor — who had conjectured 
what the real state of the matter was ^came to examine the secret 
chamber, there he found the body of the Jesuit. It was not in the 
usual manner corrupted, but seemed to have dried up and withered ; 
and for a long time it lay there, for it was impossible to have it buried 
without attracting suspicion — which, you know, was no joKe in those 
days — and my ancestor did not like throwing it, like a dead dug, into 
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the 8ca. At last, I belieye, some French smugglen were persuaded to 
take it over to France, where it received Christian bnrial. However, 
you may suppose, this untoward event did not much improve the 
character of the chamber. The secret was transmitted in the regular 
way from father to son ; but, I believe, nobody has visited it this fifty 
years, until this day I felt myself irresistibly impelled to examine it.' 

** Here Mr. Mowbray arose, and, standing on a particular board, 
began, with a lone stick, pushing aside a panel in the wainscot, 
which slowly moved, and disclosed a narrow vaulted passage in the 
thickness of the wall. 

** ' The contrivance was an ingenious one,' he said ; ' for the panel 
against which I am pushing is, as you observe, about five feet distant 
from me : it will not move, unless there is the weight of a man exactly 
upon this part of the board ; nor does the board, when it is stood upon, 
give any indication of being anything else than a common plank in the 
fioor. There, take the candle, and examine it. I have seen enough 
of it for one life ;* and he turned shuddering away. 

*' I descended into the scene of this tragedy. It was along, narrow, 
vaulted room, running in the thickness of the wall ; about eight feet 
high by eight feet broad, but, I should think, about twenty-five long. 
At the end was a large stone slab, stretching across its whole length, 
and apparently intended for a bed. Some small holes, seemingly 
masked on the outside by ivy, admitted some little air, and less light. 
The walls were quite bare ; nor was there any article of any sort or 
kind in the chamber. It was a dreary, ghastly vault as ever I saw ; 
and I immediately retraced my steps. When I returned, Mr. Mowbtay 
fixed his eyes upon me with an expression of great seriousness, and 
thus continued his narrative : — 

'* As I told you,'' said he, ''upon my return from church this morn- 
ing, I was compelled by an impulse I could not resist to visit that 
chamber. I had never been in it before, having contented myself with 
learning how to open it. I went down with the candle. I could see 
everything there as plainly and distinctly as possible, and there I saw 
Father Hugh sitting on the slab at the end as plainly as I now sec 
you. He looked steadily at me, and then said in a deep voice with a 
foreign accent, * Here found I death, here death finds you. Those 
Sunday bells you now hear you shall hear but once again.' 

** I was quite clear that Mr. Mowbray was so thoroughly convinced 
of the truth of his story that it would be absolutely impossible ever to 
shake his faith, and all that I could deduce from it was, that he was 
labouring under some serious illness; and feeling that in all probability 
Dr. Johnson's skill was not quite equal to the crisis, I strongly recom- 
mended him to send for an eminent physician from London, at which 
he laughed. 

'* I will not deny that that week was one of very great anxiety to 
me. I suspected he was very ill ; I knew the force of the imagination, 
and I could not help feeling a misgiving, that in the due course of time 
this hideous phantasm might assume the form of a ghastly reality. I 
visited Mr. Mowbray several times during that week. A paleness 
seemed to creep over him ; there was a wildncss of the eye, an appa* 
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rent reBtlessDesa and neryoasness, and he seemed particularly anxious 
that some old tenants, whose names he mentioned, should be cared for 
when he was gone ; but did not allude more directly to his own death. 
Sunday came, to others a day of rest and freedom from care : to me that 
Sunday was one of indescribable anxiety, which was much diminished 
when Mr. Mowbray appeared at church, apparently in his usual health. 
During the senrice 1 hardly dared look at him ; the idea was always 
numing in my head that the bell would ring for the next time* as soon 
as the service was concluded, and I indulged a sort of hope that having 
heard it ring a second time, he might be persuaded to treat the Jesuit's 
prophecy as a delusion. I concluded the service : I dismissed the 
congregation. As they rose to depart, I ventured to steal a glance at 
Mr Mowbray. My feelings were half doubt and half triumph. He 
had kneeled and remained kneeling. The bell rang, and its clang 
sounded very hideous in my ears. Mr. Mowbray did not stir. Some 
of the neighbours went to ascertain if he was ill : and now a universal 
hum arose ; sounds of terror and dismay spread rapidly through the 
congregation, for in the very midst of that crowded assembly was a 
lifeless corpse. His soul was gone to its account.*' 

Sifch were the circumstances of the death of our hero*8 father. He 
left, as we have already stated, an estate of about ^700 a year, and as 
Harry was in India at the time, the house was shut up, and httle use 
was made of it for some time, for when its new owner returned home, 
his'daties with his regiment prevented his spending much of his time 
Acre, and, as it happened, it would have been well for his peace of 
mind had they prevented him from visiting it at all. 

One fatal l^acy Mr. Mowbray left his son— scepticism in matters of 
laith; and another dangerous inheritance fell also to him— an indomi- 
table, unconquerable pride ; perilous qualities both for a young man 
beginning life, and the former of which, at the time we speak of, was 
the cause of the whole course of his existence being embittered, even 
though the latter, as we have already seen, preserved him from a worse 
evil. 
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CHAPTER V. 

There is a particular sort of night in England which (like a particular 
sort of man that one meets everywhere) is universally known and uni- 
versally detested, a pitiless howling night of storm, and sleet, and drift, 
when nature seems to have forgotten all her good nature, and hecome 
little better than a blustering ill-conditioned bully, that oppresses the 
poor, but cannot reach the rich; when the rain and the wind play at 
drum and fife^ the one rising in an unearthly treble, the other descend- 
ing in an unheavenly patter; amidst which charivari of the elements 
the universal voice of mankind has, from the earliest ages, declared in 
all manner of languages, that Old Nick is very busy, and the ladies who 
fill his book of beauty, viz. the witches, are very merry : a sort of 
night which, however often such a one may occur in our rough climate 
seldom fails to bring with it an inward, unspoken, but not less distinctly 
felt sensation of gratitude, that we are not exposed to its fury (min- 
gled, it is to be hoped, with some good wishes for those that are) : on 
such a night as this two ladies might be seen, in a small village on the 
south coast of England, sitting together in an apartment whose deco- 
rations and furniture, simple and even scanty though they were, were 
marked by that characteristic which money cannot command, the im* 
press of good taste, whilst its limited dimensions tended rather to en- 
hance than diminish the appearance of comfort, which far outweighs 
lofty ceilings and marble columns on a blowy night in December. 

Still the comfort was barely comfort, everything was neat and tidy ; 
everything was in its proper place ; but there was no luxury, and little 
or no ornament. There was a harp and a pianoforte, but they were 
not for pleasure, for it was from giving instructions in music and draw- 
ing that the inmates of that humble abode derived the principal part 
of their subsistence ; and a very cursory glance at the room shewed 
that whatever happiness existed there, owed nothing to the wealth of 
this world. The tea-things had just been removed, and by the side of 
the elder lady various objects of female industry already occupied the 
table; whilst an open volume, lying by the side of the younger lady, in- 
dicated that she was about to read aloud to her mother, whose work^ 
be it observed, was neither a dog about to wash his paws, nor a human 
brute looking out of a window with a pistol in his hand, nor any other 
of the amenities of lamb's-wool, but simply an article of dress. Yet 
for a time the needle lay still, both were plunged in a train of thought, 
which neither seemed inclined to break, and it was evident that be- 
tween them and the burning coals upon which their eyes were fixed^ 
visions interposed of far more interest than the ever-varying forms of 
fire that shifted and flickered before them. Unhappily, to judge from 
the expression of their countenances, that interest was a painful one, 
and for some considerable time neither broke the silence within, that 
contrasted strangely with the turmoU without. 
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'* God help the poor sailors that are exposed to this storm," said the 
elderly lady at last, as a hlast passed over the house with a voice of 
thunder, rocking the chimneys, and howling like a wild beast de- 
manding its prey: *' I am afitdd that we shall have more wrecks this 
winter." 

/' I never hear of a storm from the south-west, Mamma, without 
trembling/' returned the other: " I cannot understand how men can be 
sailors." 

*• Poor girl," murmured the mother, ** she little knows what the 
sea cost her ; and yet he was no sailor." 

The young lady, her reverie thus interrupted, took up the book, 
and seemed about to commence reading aloud. The elder lady, Mrs. 
Hastings, as far as could be judged from her appearance, was between 
thirty and forty years of age. She still retained the traces of great 
beauty, yet they were but traces, for grief and care had impressed their 
seal too deeply on her countenance to admit of what is called good looks 
remaining ; but though the bloom of youth, its freshness and bright- 
ness were gone, time could not efface form, the classic cast of features 
still remained, and shewed what had been, and indeed it was not diffi- 
cult now to recall the image of her beauty, for the striking likeness be- 
tween her and her daughter afforded a faithful representation of what 
she must have been in the days of her youthful prime. 

Clara Hastings was now in her nineteenth year, but her commanding 
figure, tall and fully developed, gave her the air of being a year or two 
older ; rich heavy clustering ringlets of sunny hair fell down to her 
shoulders, and though her complexion was fair to the verge of pale- 
ness, her eyes were of a deep blue, shaded by long dark lashes. The 
expression of her countenance was now grave almost to melancholy, 
and upon this occasion she was not only melancholy but manifestly 
also troubled in herl^mind ; sometimes an expression of sadness would 
steal over her face, yet with that sadness mingled tenderness, and 
anon, a cloud would pass over her brow, that contrasted strangely 
with the otherwise amiable expression of her features. Once, and 
but once, she fairly hid her face in her hands and sobbed aloud, but 
that momentary weakness as momentarily passed away, and again 
there was a gleam of pride in her eye, the pride of a victory over 
herself. StUl, however, if there were some symptoms of wavering 
and indecision, the expression of her lips changed not, resolution was 
distinctly stamped upon them ; the high hearted will that would not 
yield was expressed in their silent compression that gave assurance 
of firmness, that no words that could have issued from them could 
have done. 

"With respect to the history of these two ladies, little was known in 
the village of Somerton, excepting that about twelve years before the 
period we speak of, they had arrived, nobody knew how and nobody 
knew whence, at the cottage they now occupied. During all this 
time they had mixed little with the village society, their means ap- 
peared to be very limited, for Mrs. Hastings from her first arrival had 
endeavoured to increase them by giving, as we have already said, in- 
struction in music, drawing, and some minor branches of female ac- 
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complishraents, in which' of late years, Clara had been able to render 
her efficient assistance. Highly respected by the neighbouring gentry, 
and beloved by the poor for the benevolent and charitable disposition 
that was ever ready, with kindness and sympathy, when in truth it 
had little else to give, they were, as must be admitted, somewhat un- 
popular with the homeopathic magnates of the village who voted them 
proud. Mrs. Hastings had never laid aside her widow's weeds, and 
though courteous in her manners, and shrinking from no kindly inter- 
course with her neighbours, she still made no confidants or even 
intimacies among them, nor did the young Clara shew any disposition 
to establish an eternal friendship with any of the long tailed, short 
trousered young ladies, in whose persons the rising beauty and fashion 
of Somerton was embodied. 

Above all things, neither of them ever alluded to the history of their 
former life, excepting at one period, when stung by some ill-natured 
remarks, made in all arcadian simplicity by one of the matrons of the 
hamlet, at a village merry-making, (a butcher's wife playing two-penny 
whist), Mrs. Hastings condescended to request the clergyman of the 
parish, the Rev. Mr. Marsdeu, to examine the certificate of her mar- 
riage, which he did, and found therein that in the month of March, 
in the year of grace 1812, Clara Harley had been united in holy 
matrimony to Hugo Hastings, by the Rev. Jacob Broadside, chaplain 
of His Majesty's ship Thunderer, then on the Mediterranean station, 
thereby shutting the mouths of the Somertonians for the future upon 
that subject. 

As at her first arrival she still retained her beauty unimpaired, 
several suitors sought her hand, all of whose offers she gently but 
firmly declined, until it seemed to be understood in the neighbourhood 
that she did not intend marrying again, though Mr. Montague Marsden, 
the brother of the reverend gentleman above mentioned, could by no 
means be made to understand this, and continued to make a proposal 
of marriage to her about once in every two years, and always with the 
same result ; and strange to say, the gentleman not being of a very 
excitable turn of mind, and being of opinion that a great deal of con- 
solation may be found in curious crusted old port, which at the worst 
commutes a heart-ache for a head-ache, took a philosophical view of 
the subject, and considering her refusal in the same light as if she 
had dechned letting him her cottage, or in any other way had found 
it impossible to enter into his views upon any common business 
transaction, consoled himself with the apothegm * Better luck next time,' 
and by no means suffered his biennial rejection to interfere with his 
friendship for her, or his fondness for Clara, to whom he had from the 
first taken a great fancy, and to whom he had recently been able, as 
we shall see, to render a most important service. 

After a few years, the first curiosity excited by their arrival had died 
away ; the neighbours generally had ceased to interest themselves with 
the circumstances of Mrs. Hastings' former life ; many of them indeed 
seemed inclined to go the length of minding their own business and 
leaving her in peace and quietnessy to pursue the only object that 
secmecl now to occupy her thoughts, the education of her child, in 
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which she was as snccessful as the fondest parent could.desire* Deeply 
imbued herself with the soundest principles, those principles 
strengthened and confirmed by the early misfortunes that had taught 
her in the first bloom of youth and beauty, to look beyond this world 
for that consolation the world cannot give, she had laboured earnestly 
and trustfully, to instil into the mind of her beloved and loving 
daughter, those principles of eternal truth, upon which rest the 
foundations of immortality. She had laboured not in vain, and it 
was with a chastened feeling in which the mother*s pride was subdued 
by the christian's thankfulness that she saw her Clara grow up in 
loveliness, alike of mind and person. The hour of trial was however 
at hand. 

The castle of Falconscrag was in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the village of Somerton. From the first hour of their arrival, none had 
been more forward in offers of assistance and acts of kindness towards 
them than the late Mr. Mowbray, and that too with a tact that was 
hardly to be expected from his singular, or as a disciple of the German 
school might term it, angular disposition. Perhaps it was the instinct 
of the fallen gentleman that looked kindly and feelingly upon gentle 
blood yet more distressed than himself ; perhaps some motive of a 
tenderer character might have actuated him, for there were many who said 
that Mrs. Hastings might, if she so pleased, liave become mistress of 
all that remained of the broad lands of the Mowbrays, and winked 
when they said so, as such people are accustomed to do on such oc- 
cuisions ; perhaps he proposed to her and perhaps he did not, nobody 
knew, so every body was positive on one side or other, but however 
that may be, an unrestrained intimacy existed between the young 
people. Harry Mowbray, a high spirited, high hearted, generous 
youth, with a great taste for active sports, and yet a strong literary 
turn, found in Clara, an ever cheerful and ever welcome companion. 
He had already waded through the greater part of the Fairy Queen, 
but had more abandoned himself to the witchery of the great Wizard 
of the North, whose tales of wild adventure, and wilder adventurers, 
highlander and borderer, love and battle, realising themselves to his 
glowing imagination from the masterly skill with which the poet gave 
these creatures of his brain * a local habitation and a name,' found a 
readier echo in his heart, and he fully entered into Clara's feelings ; 
when, upon approaching the end of the Lady of the Lake, she sud- 
denly threw down the book in an extasy of delight, and clapping her 
tiny hands over her head, shrieked out, ** Only think, Harry, Snowdon's 
knight is Scotland*s king." That he was wayward, reckless and un- 
manageable, as a boy, is not to be denied, but it has not yet appeared 
that those qualities impede young gentlemen's progress in young 
ladies good graces in any very serious degree, and the young Clara, 
prised her boy-knight as highly as he did his httlc lady-love. He had 
also that shrinking disposition, that unresisting though it be, is not 
inchned to be worried more than is necessary by such questions, as 
What school are you at, What class are you in, What boys are your 
greatest friends, &c. and seeking to remove itself from annoyance, is 
consequently christened sulkineas by gentlemen and ladies in spectacles, 
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who will not and more probably cannot understand the sources of 
children's pleasure and pain. Sometimes indeed our young hero would 
be provoked to break into a retort, which sometimes told, as on one 
occasion, a story in which his worthy father took the most intense 
dehght, a subacid virgin of a certain age, which her nephew and 
putative heir called ** every body's age/* having interrupted his perusal 
of Waverley by the agreeable and delicate, and tdways welcome question, 
** Well, my little boy, how old are you ?" was rather more surprised 
than pleased at receiving the gruff answer, ''Twelve years next April ; 
how old are you?" With Clara, however, he had always been the 
gentlest of the gentle. They parted in tears when he went to join 
his regiment in India, and the hurry and confusion of warfare never 
had driven her image from his mind, nor did she forget her playmate. 
Upon his return, not very long ago from foreign service, he had come 
to spend some time at liis paternal home, and found the gentle play- 
fellow of his youth grown into a lovely woman, the spark that had 
smouldered in his breast blazed up, and about a month before the time 
we speak of, he had proposed to her. 

It was a terrible struggle. To have thrown herself into his arms, 
to h^ve avowed fully and freely her love for him, and her willingness 
to join her fate with his for good or evil — for sunshine and storm, 
was her first impulse ; but, alas ! that might not be. A giant shadow 
seemed to stand between them7--hideous, repulsive, but not to be 
removed ; and that spectral form was Infidelity. Her brain spun 
round ; — the ghastly phantasmata of a hideous dream seemed whirling 
around her. — Worlds she would have given to be his wife ; — but the 
wife of an infidel ! — She dared not accept him — she could not refuse 
him. — At last, with a strong effort, she tore herself away from him ; 
and promising a reply on the morrow, sought in the solitude of her 
chamber the calm that brings no relief— the quiet when the troubled 
feelings are but stilled by their own intensity. 

Mrs. Hastings, to whom she had immediately communicated the 
circumstance, at first declined interfering. "It was an affiiir," she 
said, "for her own heart to decide upon ;" but a few hours reflection 
changed the views of the mother; and when, after a desperate struggle 
with herself, Clara finally came to the decision tliat it was not fitting 
that she should unite herself >^ith a man in whose religious principles 
she could have no confidence, she was much comforted and supported 
by finding that her mother entirely agreed with her. Mrs. Hastings 
calmly and kiudly, but not less explicitly, pointed out to her the 
misery that was likely to result from such an union. She placed 
before her eyes the terrible trial she would have to endure, seeing day 
by day him, to whom she was bound by the closest ties in this world, 
on a path which she must believe could not lead to salvation. She 
pointed out the probable failure of any attempt to reclaim hhn ; the 
certain heart-burnings and differences, not to say quarrels, that would 
accompany such an attempt ; and the terrible misgivings that must 
attend the education of her children, when she must always feel that 
the lessons she had so carefully inculcated were liable at any moment 
to be effaced from their minds by a sneer from one whom they had 
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been taught to love and respect equally with herself. She pointed out 
the improbability of their even passing through this life in harmony, 
with this great vital difference yawning like an impassable gulf between 
them ; and finally, blessing herself in the firmness of principle that 
had supported her through such a trial, she left her to such repose as 
she might be able to obtain, promising in the morning to announce 
the decision to Henry, 

He at first was inclined to insist upon hearing it from her own 
mouth, but Mrs. Hastings' remonstrance prevailed ; and after a short 
ai^ument, in which, whilst he admitted that his religious opinions 
were by no means orthodox, or indeed settled at all, he protested 
bitterly upon that being considered a reason for not marrying him, 
he was compelled to acquiesce, and rejoined his regiment in a state of 
mind that immediately attracted the notice of his brother ofiicers, to 
whom he seemed completely changed, and no longer the same man. 

Nor was this the only cause that saddened the mother and daughter. 
With great difficulty and economy Mrs. Hastings, whose means were 
extremely limited from the first, had contrived to subsist herself and to 
bring up her daughter upon a sum incredibly small; but still no 
economy could have enabled her to exist, without the melancholy 
resource of occasionally trenching upon her little capital ; this could 
not go on for ever, and long foreseeing what must be done at last, Mrs. 
Hastings, herself highly accomplished, had laboured sedulously to 
impart those accomplishments to her daughter, with a view of her 
ultimately earning a decent subsistence for herself as a governess, and 
the hour was now rapidly approaching that they must part. Clara, 
however, was so far fortunate that she was not destined to undergo the 
misery of petty tyranny that is so often the dreary lot of that unfortu- 
nate class when they have to commence their career, as is too com- 
monly the case, in vulgar families, to whom the pride of having a 
governess would be imperfect without the pleasure of assuming a supe- 
riority over her — a vulgarity which, contemptible though it be, has full 
power to embitter the life of a young woman, removed in early life from 
parents and friends, and pining in all the desolation of solitude and 
neglect. She had obtained an engagement in the family of Lord 
Ellesmere, and was to enter upon the duties of her charge with the 
new year ; and it was felt as a piece of real good fortune, both by 
mother and daughter, that this was to be the first scene of her labours. 
She was indebted for this to Mr. Montague Marsden, who had private 
and domestic reasons of his own for his exertions in the matter, as we 
shall hereafter see, and who, though himself anything but a person 
liable to be suspected of mystery, had, nevertheless, some connexion 
with the Ellesmere family that nobody could ever understand or 
describe. 

Her qualifications for that office in the eyes of the Marchioness, were 
more the sweetness of lier disposition, the soundness of her principles, 
and her ladylike manners, than any presumed extraordinary skill in 
teaching, for she was intended to be more a moral instructress, and deeply 
trusted companion to the young lady, than a mere forcing machine to 
cram her with as much accomplishments as she could be persuaded to 
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swallow^ (and forget as soon as possible) and so tnm her oat a musical 
doll with ringlets, and a smattering of Italian. Lady EUesmere 
thought more of the importance of having her daughter, then about 
twelve years of age, never out of the company of a superior-minded 
person, and so far Clara's prospects were brighter than the entrance to 
such a profession commonly is ; but still she and her mother had never 
been separated before. The time was rapidly approaching, and the 
sorrow of parting lay very heavy on both mother and daughter. 

Suddenly Clara raised her eyes, and laid down the book. '* Did you 
hear anything ?" said she. 

" No,'* said Mrs. Hastings ; '* I hear nothing but the howling of the 
storm." 

" I thought I heard firing," said Clara ; " there is another, — I heard 
that quite plain !" 

Mrs. Hastings listened for a moment, but the young lady's ear had 
not deceived her — gun followed gun in rapid succession. " Merciful 
powers !" said she, '' is another of those terrible scenes of death and 
destruction at hand V* 

Still the heavy booming of the cannon, evidently signals of distress, 
mingled with the storm, and left no doubt from the loudness of the 
sound, that the ship from which it proceeded, was close to the shore, 
if not actually on shore. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Mr. Montague Marsden sat in his dining room after dinner and 
stirred the fire. Every man thinks he can stir the fire better than 
any other man, so Mr. Montague Marsden seemed to dcriye no little 
comfort from the feeling of conscious superiority that the performance 
gave him, and he looked with a bland expression of benevolence and 
approval upon a bottle of curious old port, of which potent liquid he 
was accustomed to observe, that it was the natural wine of a true 
bom Briton, and likewise upon a dish of walnuts, of which he was 
accustomed also to observe, that it was a very bad arrangement of 
Providence that made them so indigestible. From the walnuts he 
passed into a reverie, a brown study, a train of thought or a state of 
abstraction, whichever the reader may please to term it, which lasted 
about half an hour, during which time he sat musing and sighing and 
sipping port wine, like a faithful lover as he was. 

Mr. Montague Marsden was a little oily globular man, with a round- 
ish reddish nose, a bald bullet head, and a ponderous pendulous double 
chin. His shoes were loose, for he was shod on anti-corn principles : 
loose also was his neckcloth, as if though braving apoplexy by the 
expansion within, he was well resolved that it should not be forced 
upon him by the pressure from without ; the three lower buttons of 
liis waistcoat, released from their charge, said as plainly as buttons 
<ould say, "We would not no7v call the Lord Mayor our uncle," and 
jet, notwithstanding that comiort seemed incarnated in his person, 
Mr. Montague Marsden appeared ill at ease. He put his hands in his 
pockets, he perched his httle legs upon the fender, he pursed up his 
mouth, and still, from time to time, broken sentences escaped his 
Jips. "That getting Clara the place at Lord Elleamere's was a grand 
move of mine— she'll be deadly lonely now — we'll ask them to dinner 
on Saturday — suppose they'll come — shew her what a comfortable 
fire-side is— what sort of a life the mistress of tfih house w^ould lead 
— to be sure she lias seen itbefore— anda roast turkey — she has refused 
me four times — four times in nine years — very extraordinary. — Well, 
she never can have the face to refuse me a fifth time — can she ?— Clara 
will be gone — she'll be so lonesome— and Maria never will have dinner 
ready in time— girls are so giddy (Mr. Marsden's sister Maria was a 
' girl of thirty) — There is something mysterious about her history too — 
wonder is the late Mr. Hastings really dead, (here one eye closed) — 
so odd her refusing me four times, I never thought she could have 
gone beyond the three— hope she's not too cunning — widows some- 
times are — don't think she is—" the other eye seemed inclined to 
follow, he made an efibrt to open both ; the fire appeared to be sending 
up long streaks of flame before him ; he nodded ; he winked ; ideas, 
such as they were, began to jostle one another in his head ; there was 
a humming in his ears, he slumbered— he slept — he snored. — 
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Mr. M arsden did not remain very long in a state of such utter ab- 
straction from all sublunary matters, for in a very few minutes, or 
rather, measuring time philosophically by events rather than by arbi- 
trary divisions, in a very few snores his senses began to steal up from 
below in an unsatisfactory, darkness visible sort of manner ; presenting, 
like photographic portraits, an image which the unfortunate subject of 
their operations cannot reject, however little he may like it. 

The first distinct vision that rose before Mr. Marsden*s eyes, or more 
properly speaking, behind Mr. Marsden*s eyes, was a fancy sketch of 
the late Mr. Hastings, with very large black whiskers, and an oak 
plant to correspond in his hand. Mr. Marsden would as soon have 
seen Old Nick. This appaUing spectre probably arose from the walnuts, 
but it instantly vanished, and then an unusually bright blaze from the 
fire lit up the torch of Hymen from the ashes of the deceased husband, 
and the dreamer, blue coated, brass buttoned, white waistcoated, and 
black trowsered, stood in the parish church of Somerton. N.B. It was 
not Sunday. His brother, the Reverend William, was at the altar, and 
was calling him and every body else "dearly beloved." There was a 
strong smell of orange flowers, and opposite him stood Mrs. Hastings. 
There was a good deal of originaUty in this dream of his, for probably 
no other man in England, even with the assistance of a bilious fever, 
ever dreamed of such a preternatural incongruity as Mr. Montague 
Marsden and Mrs. Hastings being united in holy matrimony ; and to 
any one else such a vision would truly have not only ended but also 
begun with amazement, though to him it was merely the post prandial 
repetition of a waking dream, enlivened with port wine. We are here 
bound to state that we do not consider port wine generally conducive 
to matrimony, (unless in some remarkably successful cases, where the 
fair lady has been exhibited to the patitnt immediately after a copious 
dose), on the contrary, we consider that it leads directly to cigars, 
which placing the gentleman in the Bachelors' Paradise, naturally pre- 
vents his coveting the Benedict's Heaven with due intensity. However, 
we shall enter no farther into the physiology of Oporto or Havannah. 
Mr. Montague Marsden is dreaming, and in his golden dream is placing 
the ring on the finger of Mrs. — Hastings -{- Marsden. Tlie lady 
oscillated between the two names, another anonymous moment and 
the transmutation would have been complete, but 'dia aliter visum,' a 
sound, like a single and sudden clap of thunder, changed the scene, 
the altar became an omnibus upset to form a barricade, the book in 
the hand of the clerk petrified into a paving stone, the clerk himself 
Marsellaised into a hero of July, the Reverend Wilham Parisienned 
into Lafayette on his white horse, and the heavy booming of cannon, 
the sharp rattle of musketry, the cries of the wounded, the exhorta- 
tions of the leaders, and the shouts of the combatants, informed Mr. 
Marsden that he was somehow or other involved in the glorious three 
days of July, and "assisting" at the French revolution — then fresh in 
all men's memories. He did not half like it, (this was the walnuts 
again), shot followed shoe, the Place Vend6me was the scene, and 
suddenly the column fell at his feet with a hideous crash. This was 
too much of a joke, and with a start and a snort he awoke, and found 
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that in keeping time with the MarsellaiHe and its accompaniments, he 
had kicked down the poker, which, in a dream, is perfectly competent 
to represent the column in the Place Vendome. The forms of the 
dream fled fast away; Love and War vanished together, and Mr. Marsden 
returned to the consciousness of being a peaceable bachelor in December, 
with a bottle of port at his elbow. But, unhappily, all that dream waa 
not imaginative, the sounds that had changed its character still con- 
tinued ; he could distinctly hear gun after gun, and on that coast he 
very well knew that the sound of artillery announced danger to human 
life as assuredly as it did on the field of battle. 

With a hurried exclamation of ' A ship in distress,' Mr. Marsden 
opened the window, and looked out into the night. The night was 
bad enough and rather worse, being in fact the same night that we 
have already described in the last chapter. It looked black, it smelt 
of spray, it felt raw, it sounded rough, and Mr. Marsden, feeling none 
of his senses gratified, did what all sensible men do in such circum- 
stances, shut it out, and proceeded to gratify the remaining one of 
tasting, by means of port wine and walnuts. 

"Surely," said he, "when Mrs. Hastings finds herself absolutely 
alone with the silver spoons and a five pound note in the house, on 
such a night as this, she'll feel the want of a protector;" and so 
sa3^ng, he grasped the poker, probably with the view of demolishing 
an imaginary burglar, sturdy beggar, or rival, as the case may be, 
though it might have been to stir the fire, which question must remain 
unsolved with the quadrature of the circle ; for whatever intentions 
he had, they never ripened into action, as at this moment his brother 
William entered, not the nocturnal shadow of an imaginary priest of 
Hymen, or a phantasmagoric champion of liberty, but a real bona 
fide thirteen stone rector of Somerton. 

" Come down to the beach, Montague," said he, " there is death in 
the blast, there is a ship ashore on the sands, and they will never get 
the life-boat ofi*, unlesft*we go." 

" My dear William," said Mr.- Montague Marsden, casting a wistful 
glance to the decanter, thence to the fire, thence to the walnuts, and 
thence to the window, as much as to say I know the difiercnce between 
the things within and the things without, a great deal better, " of what 
earthly use should I be, I never touched an oar in my life ; besides, I 
have not done dinner yet, besides I have got a cold, besides, tea is 
ready." 

" There are lives in danger." 

"What can I do? I'm not the Humane Society, am I?" 

" You can shew an example." 

" The Lord forbid," returned Mr. Montague Marsden, in utter horror 
at the bare idea of shewing an example, or indeed of shewing his rubi- 
cund nose at all in such a night as that. 

" You can nelp to get the life-boat manned." 

^* I should not be able to make myself even heard in such a storm." 

" You have some influence with the fishermen, for you give double 
price for turbot, consider, the poor sailors may soon be food for fishes." 

" More likely to get an influenza for myself ; and if you go in 

D 2 
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the life-boat, as I suspect you will, you'll become food for fishes 
yourself, instead of feeding on them like a good churchman/' 

" Well, I see I must go alone, it is always the way with you, yoa 
would not cross the room, 1 do beUeve, to save your own life/' — and so 
he departed. 

" It is always the way with William, that he never is happy unless 
he has got sometliing to do that any body else would detest. I should 
not wonder if he were to go in the life-boat himself, notwithstanding 
my warning, but he never minds me. However, I must go and tell 
Maria to ask the Hastings to dinner on Saturday ;*' — and winding up 
with that glorious discovery, the concluding glass of sherry that adds 
three hundred and sixty five glasses to the year, he sought the drawing 
room. 

Upon arriving at the beach Mr. Marsden found his worst apprehen- 
sions realised. The vessel was lying about a quarter of a mile from 
the shore, broadside on to the sea, which broke over her violently. 
She still continued to fire guns, but each time the interval between 
them became longer and longer, as if those on board found more and 
more difficulty in loading ; and the sea ran so high, that it seemed 
almost hopeless to expect even the life-boat to live in it. The boat 
was however there, and Mr. Marsden was exerting all his eloquence to 
get a crew for her ; offering not only liberal payment, but to take an 
oar himself y when he fancied he saw by the glimmering light of the 
moon, which was now beginning to show objects more distinctly, 
something like a black body floating on the top of the waves. A few 
seconds decided that matter, and it became clear that the body of a 
man was drifting rapidly towards the shore. It entered the suif, and 
for a moment disappeared in a gigantic wave that raising its crest many 
feet high in the air, came swelUng in with it^ helpless load, apparently 
clambering over those in its front and overarching for a moment, 
broke with a heavy plunge and a hoarse roar, and then spreading a 
silvery sheet of foam all around, rippled back with a musical gurgling 
over the shingle, leaving its burden, whether alive or dead none could 
tell, behind it. Before the next wave had time to come in and sweep 
it back again into the waters, the body had been secured and dragged 
high and dry upon the beach. It was that of a gentleman ; and from 
the circumstance of his having all his clothes on, it was inferred that 
he had been carried overboard by accident, and though he seemed 
dead, he was immediately conveyed up to the nearest house, which 
chanced to be that of Mr. Montague Marsden. 

"Good Heavens!" said that gentleman at the first sight of the 
body, "it is Sir Thomas Horton ! Maria, get a jug of hot negus." 

The usual remedies were apphed, and for a long time applied in 
vain, but still there were indications of life, slight indeed, but sufficient 
to induce the continuance of the efforts to revive it ; and at last those 
efforts were crowned with success. The symptoms of animation came 
more and more frequent, and by midnight the perils and dangers of 
the shipwreck were forgotten in a sound sleep, and Mr. Montague 
Marsden had finished the negus. In the morning the sufferer was 
eufficiently recovered to give the following account of the wreck. 
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" The vessel is the Mary Anne of London, to Madras, where, Mr. 
Marsden, you know I was going. On Sunday we cleared the Downs, 
and on Tuesday evening it came on to blow fresh from the southward, 
and we were obliged to carry a press of sail to keep her off the shore ; 
soon after we found that we had sprung a leak, which however could 
be kept imder by manning the pumps a couple of hours a day. This 
lasted till to-day, when we got caught in that infernal trap between 
those headlands tliat seem set on puq)ose to catch vessels, and were 
well in it before we saw where we were ; for the snow fell fast, and 
froze as it fell, and we could not see a cable's length. At last we did 
get a sight of some headland or other about a mile and a half to 
leeward, and immediately took in sail and let go the small bower, 
which brought her up, and she rode for about an hour and then drove ; 
they now let go the sheet anchor, and she rode a couple of hours 
more and then drove again, and struck in about twenty minutes. You 
never heard such a howl as was then set up, and when I came on deck 
I saw that it was a bad business. Not a boat could live in the sea 
that was running, and it was clear to me that the vessel would go to 
pieces during the night. The sea was making a clean breach over her» 
and suddenly the mizen went by the board, and as I was holding on 
by the mizen rigging I went overboard too, and how I was saved I have 
no idea. I suppose you know something about it." 

" I hope you found your bed comfortable, Sir Thomas," said Mr. 
Montague Marsden. 

" Why, considering where I came from," returned the other, with 
something of a sneer, ** I think you may be sure of that." 

** Ah, true, it must have been dreadfully cold." 

Sir Thomas glared at the speaker for a moment in a manner that 
made Mr. Marsden feel exceedingly uncomfortable, and then continued, 
** There was one thing however that I remember, and that was, that 
the instant I found myself in the water, I came to the conclusion that 
nothing but a miracle could save me ; and whilst my strength was 
failing me, and a conviction of the inevitable presence of death forced 
itself irresistibly on me, in short, whilst I was dying, for no man 
could die more than I did, the whole of my past life was presented to 
my mind in one unbroken and indivisible picture, as plainly and dis- 
tinctly as if I was then at that moment engaged in the commission of 
every act that I ever performed in my life. Eton, the Irrawaddy, 
myself as a midshipman, as a post captain, Algiers, EUesmere, were 
all heaped up together with the minutest and most insignificant event, 
word, or thought, that ever occurred to me ; and yet dl without the 
slightest confusion or indistinctness. I do not know whether every 
dying man has the same sort of bird's eye view of his past life, but I 
should suppose if it is the case, it must be rather alarming to some of 
them.'' This last observation was made in a sneering tone, that sounded 
perfectly horrible coming from the lips of a man who but the evening 
before had absolutely passed the gates of death —and returned again : 
bat Sir Thomas Horton was a man of a very peculiar turn of mind. 

The wreck had gone to pieces in the course of the night, and very 
few men w«fe saved. The shore was strewed with corpses, fragments of 
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wreck, casks and trunks, among which Sir Thomas's having been found, 
he was enabled to dress himself, and soon afterwards strolled out to 
see what had become of his late companions. 

In the course of this day Mrs. Hastings and Clara had visited the 
village to make some small purchases, and were returning home, con- 
versing moumfuUy of the separation which awaited them, when, they 
remarked on the road before them, a stranger; who, evidently un- 
conscious that he was observed by anybody, walked slowly along, 
frequently pausing and talking rapidly to himself. When they 
approached he stopped dead short, and stood by the side of the road 
with his arms folded till they passed. He was a man seemingly in 
the prime of life, of an appearance that would have been cidled 
distinguished, but for a peculiar lowering of the countenance, a singular 
gloomy expression of the eye, that produced in the breast of both 
mother and daughter an indistinct but painful feeling of nervousness, 
that the mere presence of a casual stranger by no means accounted 
for. When, however, they came close to him, Mrs. Hastings trembled" 
violently, she felt a conviction that she had seen that face before, under 
circumstances that she hardly dared look back upon, and both she 
and Clara felt that in his glance there was something serpent-like, 
something that those upon whom it had once settled, would not 
willingly meet again ; both quailed under the glassy st^re he fixed 
upon them as they passed, and when they had gone a few yards, 
Clara, half laughing at her unnecessary alarm, was tempted to look 
round and take another view of its object. The stranger stood im- 
movable. His eyes were stUl fixed upon them, but there was on his lips 
a smile of such malignancy, and such a cold pitiless expression in his 
eye, that she turned hastily away with an involuntary shudder, and 
looking at her mother's face, was somewhat startled at observing that 
she was deadly pale. 

" Clara," said Mrs. Hastings, " I wish I had not seen that man, 
I have seen him before, and never did I see him without his being 
connected with some evil to me or mine. That cold unfeeling look of 
his. Oh, it recalls horrible scenes." 

Clara was astonished, never before had she heard her mother talk in 
this manner. The idea of her entertaining fear, that almost seemed 
superstitious, had never occurred to her, and she marvelled greatly what 
might be the cause of her being so moved at the sight of the stranger, 
yet not venturing to ask for further explanation, the two ladies walked 
home in silence. Scarcely had they passed before the smile on the 
stranger's face broke into a low mocking laugh. 
^a/ "It is inpK^y heavens," said he, "who could have dreamed it. — 
/ How exactly the girl is what the was then, and that poor fool Hastings, 
where is he ? — aye, where is he ? — the sea is very deep —yet not so deep 

as Now for my revenge. I owe it, — I, the spumed — I, the rejected 

— I, that could with one word — Proud creature, you little know who 
holds the key that would unlock the bonds of death, ha, ha ! — One 
word — and the grave shall close on me —and that word unspoken, 
ha, ha. — Yes, when you sent your spies with their grave looks and ther 
sly questions; their wise words about wounds in the head, cerebral con- 
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gestion^ that thought they could trap Thomai Horton, who laughed 
them to scorn, — ha^ ha. Well truth is strange, stranger than fiction. 
I never thought to see her alive in England. She knew me too.— I 
say, you boy, what is the name of those two ladies ?" 

''Mrs. Hastings and Miss Clara, Sir," said the boy, with a tug at 
the lock of hair in front of his head, that seemed to grow for courtesy's 
sake. 

"Ah,'' muttered the stranger, ** she's not ashamed of her name at 
all events. Here boy, here is six-pence to buy marbles with ; that is 
the first step those urchins make; iirst buy marbles to play with, then 
steal marbles to play with, then steal anything else to play with, till 
they steal once too often. Marbles are the seed, and the tree that 
grows from it is the gallows. Ha. there is an old castle, I must go 
and see it; I suppose it is tumbling down." 

Though both Mrs. Hastings and Clara considered Mr. Marsden's 
invitation to dinner a most serious nuisance, still they felt that they 
could not well decline it under the circumstances, for they were really 
at that moment under the most serious obligations to him, and accord- 
ingly they accepted it, and Mr. Marsden's hopes rose proportionally, 
they had reached a point where no anchor could hold liim, when 
Saturday came and with it the roast turkey, wherewith he had 
cunningly baited the hook that was to secure the affections of the 
lady. There was' again some originaUty in his idea of fishing for 
hearts with turkeys, but as the modes of courtship vary in different 
nations, so according to their different ways of thinking, do they in 
individuab, and to Mr. Montague Marden, whose heart and soul was 
in what he eat and drank, a well roasted turkey with bacon and 
sausages to correspond, seemed a very delicate attention. 

Indeed the influence of turkies is not sufficiently understood in this 
country. They manage those things better in France, where the biped 
with feathers very properly influences the biped without, and the 
ministerial or rather royal majorities in both chambers are composed of 
senators, stuffed with roast turkies, stuffed with trufles ; nay, so weU do 
our gastroerotic (if there is not such a word, there ought to be) 
neighbours understand this, that those legislators whose course in the 
chambers is supposed to follow the courses in the Salle a manger of 
the Tuilleries, are known by the name of *' deputes trv0es ;" and if 
the opinion of M. Guizot, who is a sort of man that expects to be. 
believed when he says a thing, and for some time afterwards besides, 
be correct, viz. that Paris is, idways has been, and always will be, the 
centre of the civilization of the (world and very likely of the moon 
into the bargain) a sort of moral magnetic pole, it is impossible to say 
to what extent the ** Dindea truffles,'' and ** Foie d'oie prasy*' may affect 
the destinies of the human race, (and the lunatics.) It is probably on 
on account of the cosmopolitan value and importance of Paris that 
the strongest garrison in Europe is kept in it, and that the guns that 
surround it, instead of turning their backs upon it in their usual 
irreverent manner, look it full in the face ; but nevertheless, Paris, 
with all its faults, is much to be lauded, the great objection to it being 
that one cannot get to it without passing through France. 
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This digression is not intended to exhibit the author's knowledge of 
History and Geography, but to demonstrate that Mr. Montague 
Marsden, in attributing influence over the mind to eatables, was not 
altogether the idiot, that all our lady readers under twenty-five years 
of age, will pronounce him out of hand, for expecting to find a way ta 
Mrs. Hastings' heart through the breast of a turkey. 

Both t^at lady and Clara were somewhat startled at recognising 
in Sir Thomas Horton, the mysterious stranger of the day before. 
However he shewed no symptoms of ever previously having seen- her, 
and if she did remember him she was not disposed to recall to his 
recollection the circumstances under which they had met. So as we all 
know what a plague it is waiting for dinner, we will forthwith plunge 
**t/i medias res," suppose the grace said by the Rev. William, the soup 
and fish discussed, the turkey in presence, and the unconscious Mrs, 
Hastings nibbling at the bait. 

Mr. Marsden was of course urging his suit with all the silent elo- 
quence of bread sauce, vegetables, bacon, and sausages, and Miss 
Maria Marsden. his sister, seemed somewhat inclined to make lawful 
prize of their shipwrecked guest. 

'* I discovered to-day, as 1 was strolling along the beach, looking 
after the wreck," said Sir Thomas, '' in a curious half ruined castle 
that I came across, the residence of an old friend of mine." 

** What our friend Captain Mowbray ?" said Mr. Marsden, ** was it V* 

" The same," returned he ; **he and I have seen some service' to- 
gether. I had him in my boat when we were on the Irrawaddy, and 
I took a great fancy to him ; I never shall forget his pluck the first 
time he ever was under fire, he was desperately wounded." 

** What courage you must have had to face those barbarians. Sir 
Thomas," said Miss Maria ; *' I never can understand how men can 
fight." 

*• Courage,'* said Sir Thomas, **it was the greatest fun I ever saw. 
I never was so much excited in my life as the first time I ever was in 
action, when we came hand to hand. The sensation of seeing the 
arm that was just raised against your Ufe relax and drop, and the man 
go down before your own sword, is finer than anything you can con- 
ceive, and so I fancy thinks my friend Mowbray." 

*' Indeed, Sir Thomas," interrupted Clara, reddening, " I am very 
sure that he does not think so at all. Captain Mowbray has often 
told me that though he endeavoured to do his duty in battle, still he 
never was reconciled to seeing people killed : he used to say, that the 
strongest feeling that he had, was an intense anxiety lest his men 
should give way, but that he never could put a fellow creature to 
death without reluctance." 

" You never saw him head an attack. Miss Hastings," returned Sir 
Thomas, with a snule at once sarcastic and significant as if he had detected 
a lurking predilection for Harry in the young lady's mind, and took a 
malignant pleasure in mortifying her ; ''to see him raging in the 
middle of a confused swarm of half naked savages, that his men were 
tearing their way through with their bayonets, you would suppose 
that he meant to tear them to pieces with Ids own hands, and eat 
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them into the bargain, and indeed, there would ha^e been some 
sense in that, for we often had little else to eat. Would you believe 
ity Mr. Marsden, that some of the salt meat that was served out to us 
in 1824, was literally what remained of the stores that had been 
returned from the Java expedition in 1809 V\ 

" Bless me,*' said Mr. Marsden, helping himself to bread sauce, 
" what inhumanity ! you must have suffered dreadful hardships." 

" Yes, in the boats we had hardships enough, little to eat, little 
to drink, and little shelter, plenty of work and plenty of fighting ; 
however sailors have a peculiar philosophy of their own upon that 
subject, for Jack reasons, that it would be too hard upon a man, to 
work hard, live hard, die hard, and go to the Devil after all, and that 
consoles Jack under all his troubles. It was no great consolation to 
poor Mowbray though, when he was laid up with his wound, for I 
do not think he believes that there is such a thing as a devil;" — and 
he stole another glance at Clara, that shewed him a tear standing in 
her eye. ** Women are such cowards in those matters,** muttered he, 
** 111 try her a bit further." — '* What I liked principally in Mowbray,*' 
continued he, ** was that he was such an independent-minded man, 
above all prejudices and superstition ; he looked at everything through 
his own eyes and not through the Archbishop of Canterbury's spec- 
tacles." Poor Clara was silent ; the careless, jeering tone in which 
Sir Thomas alluded to the fatal bar between her and the happiness 
she otherwise would have enjoyed with Harry, was inexpressibly 
painful to her ; but though her blood boiled within her, when Sir 
Thomas attributed to him, the savage delight in carnage that is too 
often latent in our minds, wanting but the sight of blood to develop 
it in all its demoniac hideousness, and she readily apd unhesitatingly 
vindicated him from the obloquy of taking pleasure in destroying life, 
the felt that to this charge of scepticism, she had nothing to say, 
and recent circumstances made that feeUng very painful to her. At 
any other time she would have been highly amused at a Uttle bit of 
characteristic bye-play, that at this moment occurred between her 
host and his coachman, as it was she had no heart to laugh at any- 
thing. 

Mr. Montague Marsden had for some time given indications of 
suffering not as might be supposed, 

*' The pans^ of despised love, * * 

• « • « 

When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin," 

for he trusted that his quietus was already made with the skewer that 
had secured the livered and gizzarded wings, with which he was already 
soaring towards the dominions of Hymen, but of suffering from one 
of the thousand causes of soAow that a discriminative Providence 
scatters in such boundless profusion in the path of personages of very 
acute sensibilities (about themselves). He looked first grave, then 
melancholy, then annoyed, then distressed, a spasmodic action of the 
nostril seemed about to herald an hydraulic action of the eye, and 
something like a tear had already began to shew itself when fairly 
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overcome by the pungency of his feelings and ammonia, he beckoned 
to the coachman, who, called in for the occasion to wait at table, was 
still redolent of his vocation, and said in an angry whisper which was 
audible to Clara alone : ** What do you stand smelling like a coach- 
horse by me for, go and smell like a coach-horse by somebody else, 
will you V* 

*' He used to have stand-up fights with our Chaplain, returning 
from Ava/' continued Sir Thomas, ** and generally had the best of them, 
for the chaplain had only read one side of the question, and Mowbray 
had read both, and was well primed. — I believe he was considerably 
indebted to Tom Paine, and the other, like most of his cloth, had 
been accustomed to have all the talk to himself, and made but an 
indifferent hand of an argument with a man that admitted nothing 
and took nothing for granted." 

" Sir," said the Rev. William, *• when a Clergyman announces the 
words of truth, he is employed in a good matter; those who rejoice 
to receive them should be suffered to derive benefit and comfort from 
them, and he is not to be interrupted by every smatterer that lacks 
capacity to understand them. You would think little of a navigator 
who held that there was no land, because he saw nothing but sea." 
Oh ! I really did not mean to argue the point,'* said Sir Thomas ; 
in fact, I do not understand the subject. It seems to me to be 
much an affair of latitude and longitude, and on board ship the 
Chaplains are responsible for that part of the duty." 

Thoroughly disgusted and indeed almost frightened by this lan- 
guage, the ladies here retired, and before the gentlemen made their 
appearance in the drawing-room Mrs. Hastings and Clara were gone, 
fully determined not to encounter that singular being again. How 
or where she had met him before Mrs. Hastings kept in her own 
breast, nor did Clara inquire, — and in a few days more, the mother and 
daughter for the first time in their lives were separated. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Lord William Fitzwarine's accident was the cause of no little 
perplexity to Captain Mowbray, for he had already sent his portmanteau 
00 to Avonmore, and he at first fancied that the party at the house 
might be broken up by it. However, espying his incredulous friend 
of last night quietly quitting the course in a direction which he knew 
did not l^&d towards Ballymacgallaher, he rode up to him and had his 
mind set at rest at once upon that subject 

'' Is it to break up the p%rty/' said Mr. MacG^allaher, *' because my 
Lord William's got spilt, that would be a hard case ; if he had broken 
his neck indeed, or may be even his collar bone ; but he's not a 
haporth the worse, he*ll not be a week laid up with it. — No, no, my 
night-cap's at Avonmore, and I'll sleep in it this blessed night ; there's 
a mighty joUy party there. Captain, we'll have great sport, the/re 
nearly all bachelors, the Lord be praised ; and Fll tell yoti what, if 
there are twenty at dinner to-day, therell be fifty at luncheon to- 
monow, sure the whole country side will be coming to ask after 
Lord William. There's an Englishman there. Sir, that I'm told 
shews great sport with his quare idayas about Ireland, one Mr. Wilkins, 
from the city of London. Good morrow. Mat, did you win your money ? 
— I'll bet a shilling you did." 

*' Faith did I, Sir," returned Mat, Harry's smuggling friend, ** sure 
I knew the good cause would prosper ; so would the Captain there. Sir, 
if he would have done as I bid him, only he doesn't know the ways 
of the place, small blame to his honour either ; every man should 
stand up for his own." Harry could not help laughing at the sim- 
plicity which concluded that he had backed the grey upon controversial 
principles^ and he and Mr. MacGallaher pursued their way amicably 
together to Avonmore, where they found that Lord William, though a 
little what they call in that country, *' shuck," was by no means 
seriously hurt. Quiet and that sort of thing being however considered 
requisite, he was in bed. 

Avonmore castle was a comparatively modem building, though it 
would be impossible to state exactly what its age was, unless by taking the 
dates at which the various additions (which had converted something little 
better than a farm-house, into a castle capable of accommodating forty 
guests) were made, and striking an average, something like the process 
in practice at Xeres, where an order for ten year old sherry, is executed 
by mixing a certain quantity of older wine and a certain quantity of 
newer vrine, which with the proper proportion of colouring stu^, is 
held to constitute an arithmetical ten year old wine ; so the castle of 
Avonmore, had swelled out by five and six rooms at a time till the 
original edifice was quite lost, and the ground plan resembled a game 
of domiaoes gone mad. Lord EUesmere, an English nobleman of 
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long descent and long rent-roll did not habitually reside here, bu( 
made an occasional visit, when he enlivened the Christinas season b\ 
fiUing the house with the nobility, gentry, clergy, and squirearchy ol 
the neighbourhood, whose locality (saving that it would be found tc 
the westward of a line drawn between Derry and \Vaterford) w< 
abstain from pointing out for prudential reasons, having lieen credibl} 
informed that a kind friend has lately presented the grand jury oi 
the county with a pair of barking irons, anglice duelling pistols, 
which we doubt not those grave magistrates are perfectly competent 
to use with eifect. 

These visits of his Lordship, like angel visits few and far between, 
earned him golden opinions from all sorts of men, as it was inteudec 
they should, for Lord William sat for the county then, and thougl 
scenes would sometimes occur that struck English notions as being 
somewhat animated for a nobleman *s dining room, still on the whoh 
they afforded a great deal of amusement to him and his family. Noi 
were his humbler neighbours forgot ; like the good old Englisl 
gentleman, 

'* \yben winter cold brought Christmas old, he opened t^ouee to all. 
And while he feasted with the great, he ne'er forgot the small ;" 

and entrapped the affections of the peasantry in certain back slumi 
of the castle, where whiskey did abound, on the strength, or rathei 
in the strength of which they unanimously forgave him his Normal 
descent, swore he was the best landlord that Ireland ever saw, that 
the best county member that ever sat for the county of, (it was ver) 
near slipping out), was the Lord William Fitzwarine, (whom at th< 
general election of 1831, they replaced by a pig-driver), and dranl 
their healths to the verge of intoxication, and sometimes a triflt 
farther, without in the least suffering any foolish predilection for the 
family to interfere with the faction fights, houghings, turning up 
meadows, burnings, shootings, and other popular amusements, in whici 
they and their forefathers had been accustomed to indulge. 

The Marquis himself, a grey-headed, frank-hearted old gentlemai 
of the olden school was here in his glory. Ilis house was as fuU as i1 
could hold conveniently, an enormous table was laid every day, thougl) 
it must be admitted, that Adam naming the beasts had not a hardei 
task than most of his Lordship's guests would have found the giving f 
name to the various ' entrees' wherein M. Lamar tine his cook displayed 
his skill, I beg liis pardon, his science. The gentlemen disposed oi 
the question, by consigning them to the personage to whom most 
troublesome questions are more or less distinctly lianded over, and 
dubbed them at once, ' Frinch divilments,' whilst the fairer portion oJ 
the creation, by a somewhat mischievous arrangement of Lady Sarah's, 
the second daughter, had been induced to adopt a liberal translation o: 
side dish, and denominate them ' Cote Rotie,' 

The Lady Sarah loved a joke, and small blame to her, and whocve: 
had seen her hazel eyes sparkling and gUttcring with merry malice 
when some unsophisticated damsel fell into the trap she had laid 
would have been much inclined to love the joke for the sake of the eyes 
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or the eyes for the sake of the joke, and leave off with a very imperfect 
notion which it was, and a very particular wish to investigate the 
inatter a little farther. Lady Sarah was just eighteen, and in the words 
o^^lr. MacGallaher, a gentleman whom she delighted to honour with the 
peculiar sort of attention she generally treated her admirers to, viz. quiz- 
zing, was as plump as a partridge, as fresh as a four year old, as merry 
as a cricket, as mischievous as a monkey, and as pert as a magpie, in 
which epigrammatic and comparative character of her Ladyship, Mr. 
3IaeGallaher was not very far from the truth, and though he once 
gravely complained to the Marquis that Lady Sarah had ' raised the price 
of flannel at Ballymacdaniel, with the quantity she bought to give the 
poor creatures on the estate,' he did not press the matter so far as to ask 
for a prohibition of her purchases ; and Lady Sarah was consoled under 
his displeasure by some scores of widows and orphans* blessings, not 
perhaps very marketable articles hereabouts, but which may neverthe- 
less accompany her far beyond the boundaries of the Avonmore estate. 

The eldest sister. Lady Madelainc, who was four years older, was of 
a graver turn of mind, and though cheerful enough in her disposition, 
had nothing of the buoyancy that seemed to set every body laughing 
when Lady Sarah appeared. There was in her character something of 
pride, and yet much of tenderness, cold perhaps and reserved towards 
strangers, she was better loved the better she was known, and many 
who were at first captivated by the gay abandon of the piquante 
Sarah, came in the end to prefer the gentle and quiet Madelaine. 

The reader will be pleased to recollect that these parties at Avdh- 
Biore Castle, are not to be taken as samples of society in general in 
Irish noblemen's houses ; they were assembled for purposes of county 
pohtics, and were composed not exactly of Lord Avonmore's personal 
friends, but of Lord William's political supporters ; the possession of 
a certain number of votes, however it may tell at the hustings, confers 
no polish in the drawing room, upon reaching which hall of expecta- 
tion, just before dinner, Henry was rather surprised at finding not 
more than ten or twelve people assembled. 

'* Why I thought there was a large party in the house," said he to 
Mr. MacGallaher. 

" Wait a bit, and you'll see," said that gentleman, and at the 
moment dinner was announced, and Lady Sarah falling to his share, 
our hero proceeded to the dining room, where he was astonished at 
seeing a table laid for nearly thirty, and still more so when he had 
settled himself in his place at finding that every one of these places 
had been filled in the meantime ; whether the occupiers came from 
under the table or from under the stairs, whether they dropped through 
the ceiling or rose up through the* floor, he had no means of judging, 
but there they were, and evidently with the full intention of enjoying 
themselves. 

** I do not know the names of half these people," said Lady Sarah, 
observing something like surprise depicted in Henry's countenance, 
*' they never come into the drawing room by any chance. 1 do not think 
they like ladies' society, and I believe William is the only person in t he 
house that knows them all ; some of them however I do know, that 
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pale interesting youth who is sitting by Madelaine, is an Englishman, 
Mr. Wilkins, -who has come over here with a variety of crotchets in his 
head about the Irish people. He says that the leading point in Irish 
character is the force of imagination, by appealing to which he declares 
the whole habits and ideas of the nation may be changed ; for instance, 
he has been endeavouring to impress on the mind of the porter at the 
lower gate, the merits of a flower garden, a coal flre, &c. by placing a 
vivid picture of them before his imagination, where it remains, and I 
should imagine is likely to remain till doomsday, for the man very 
naturally asks * Where are they to come from V and there is no answer. 
This gentleman, on my other side, with whom I perceive you are already 
acquainted, is Mr. MacGallaher, an oddity, and a great friend and 
enemy of mine, we have the most delicious battles in the world ; and 
that gentleman with a gigantic pin, is Mr. Fitzgerald, whose father 
made whiskey, and who considers that he embodies in his own person 
the dignity of the Earls of Desmond and Kildare, all the nobihty of the 
Pale, and I believe the greater part of the roll of Battle Abbey besides, 
— and now I have talked long enough, and must beg that you will say 
something amusing." 

'' I do not know whether the order to say something amusing has 
always the desired effect," said Harry, with a smile. 

" Now you are looking somewhat more animated," replied the yoimg 
lady ; "I begin to have some hopes of you ; when I saw you first 1 
trembled, for you looked mUch more like a love-lorn swain than an 
officer. Officers always seem to me to be in such spirits." 

'* You think so because you see us in our hohdays," returned Henry, 
with a faint smile, for the young lady's speech grated harshly on 
his ears. "You meet us in society, in gentlemen's houses, where every 
thing is jour de fete, and we are enjoying ourselves ; but you do not 
see us bored to death in detachment, with nothing to do, nobody to 
talk to, weary month upon month ; nothing to think of, except the 
slowness of promotion." 

** Well, I should have thought it was the pleasantest life a man could 
lead," said the young lady : "constant change, aU excitement, no tire- 
some plodding over desks, like what they have at the Foreign Office ; no 
sitting in a crowded house, when they ought to be at baUs, like 
Members of Parliament : at all events it is free from care." 

"Soldiers are not exempt from cares," returned Henry; ** mis- 
fortunes, disappointments affect them as well as any one else.'' 

" Yes, I know, horses go lame sometimes, and sometimes the colonel 
is cross, and will not give leave ; indeed, I recollect a gentleman telling 
me once, that for the first two years he was in the army his life was 
embittered by tight boots." 

" Then you consider that that constitutes the amount of evil that' 
falls to our lot ?" 

" About that much," said Lady Sarah ; ** of course I do not pretend 
to know the amount of misery that you endure when you are on guard." 

"Ah I" said Heory, with a somewhat bitter smile, "that is always 
the manner in which your sex reason about men : if a man complains 
and repines, then they are all tears and compassion; they have no 
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sympathy with silent suffering, it must be clamorouB and take some 
romantic form to excite their pity." 

Oh. Mr. Mowbray/* said Lady Sarah. 

If he writes verses, representing himself the victim of the most 
unheard of calamities, with the assistance of a rhyming dictionary, 
that enables him to put some sham sentiment into sham poetry, then 
he is pitied ; or if he is a singing man, and can Rubini his woes, then 
they sympathise with him, or at least fancy they do, for the feeling 
that is uppermost in his mind at the moment, is triumph at the effect 
he is producing ; but he may suffer in silence, they do not believe that 
he is suffering, and his heart may tear itself to pieces, without any body 
caring one pin about it." 

** You do us very great injustice, Mr. Mowbray," said Lady Sarah, 
in a graver tone than she had hitherto employed; for she saw, from the 
bitterness somewhat approaching to rudeness in his manner, that she 
had touched a chord in his heart that vibrated painfully. It was clear 
that something weighed heavy on his mind. *' Indeed you do, though 
I do not think you really think what you say : I have a better opinion 
of you, and I beheve you know in your heart, that excepting one, 
there is no stronger feeling in a woman's breast than sympathy; 
I have a great mind to be angry with you, but to say truth, Mr. Mac- 
Gallaher here, is so much worse than even you are, that he monopolises 
all my indignation. His opinion of women is something perfectly 



atrocious. *' 



'' My opinion of woman, my lady," said Mr. MacGallaher, " is that 
she is a man-hunting machine." 

''Well, as far as that goes, she is not a fortune-hunting machine, as 
men are, Mr. MacGallaher," retorted^the lady; " they think of nothing 
bat money, now you must admit that women have much more liberal 
feelings in that respect." 

** Indeed they have, my lady," said Mr. MacGallaher, ** much more 
liberal feelings ; a man will sometimes give himself away for money, 
now a woman will give herself away either for money or rank ; they're ' 
mighty liberal." 

*' Really, Mr. MacGallaher, if I did not see you fast asleep in your 
pew every Sunday, and that the Moslem do not drink bumpers of 
claret, I should tlunk you were a Mahometan, who held that women 
have no souls." 

'' I do not know why a church should not be a resting place for the 
living as well as the dead ; and I do not know what the blacks drink, 
I suppose spirits ; but for a Christian, its time enough to give up 
claret when he's in his coffin, plenty time enough," replied the gentle- 
man ; " and even Mahomet, I believe, does not positively deny women's 
souls ; he says that they have a shambling sort of a soul, and I 
think so too." 

What retort this piece of heterodoxy might have extracted from 
Lady Sarah, it is impossible to say ; but at this moment Mr. Wilkins* 
voice became audible, he was holding forth upon his favourite subject 
to Mr. Fitzgerald. 

*' Sir," said he, " I maintain that the character of every nation has 
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onemain-Bpring generally differing from all other nations. Thus it is, that 
if you show a Turk that anything exists, he says ittf , therefore it must 
he right; predestinarianism is his leading point. Prove to an English- 
man that any thing exists, he says it w, therefore it must he wrong : 
an impatience of inertion is his national characteristic, which developes 
itself in colonies, reform hills, railways, Cohbett s Register, tours on 
the Rhine, factories, dissent, and those sort of things : now, on the 
contrary, a German is a statu-quoist, he wants order at whatever price, 
liberty, comfort, common sense, every thing in his mind is of small 
importance compared to order. A German conducteur would much 
sooner have a barrel of gunpowder in his diligence, properly directed, 
than a portmanteau without an address on it ; and he will not go out of 
his way, will not abate one whiff of his pipe, or one quarter of an hour 
of his two-hour dinner for money; whereas, for money, a Spaniard 
would kill, eat, or marry his grandmother : there is no justice in Spain, 
and never has been, because no judge can be found above corruption. 
War and women send great numbers of Frenchmen daily to the devil, 
whilst Jonathan goes the same way after dollars ; and his activity differs 
as widely from the indolence of the Italian, as the passion of vengeance 
in the latter differs from the quiet endurance of the Chinese. With 
the Russian the leading characteristic is a devotional love of the 
emperor and brandy; whilst I apprehend the imperial institutions of 
Morocco rest principally upon cutting off men's heads. Now, the 
Scotch are all calculation, and the Irish arc all imagination." 

^' Is it dhramin or prachin he is ?" asked Mr. MacGailaher of Lady 
Sarah, "is he ravin, or is he Peter Wilkins the ilyin man, come 
among us to hop into St. Patrick's shoes ?" 

*' Whoever makes the imagination of the Irish his own," continued 
Mr. Wilkins, rising with his subject, "is made a present of their 
reason into the bargain, and he who can succeed in that will be their 
Odin, their Confucius, their Mahomet, — in short, their idol." 

" Vd like to know would they pay him tithes ?" said Mr. MacGai- 
laher, with a wink that seemed to indicate that he considered the 
speaker was getting somewhat beyond his depth. 

" Their attachment to their religion," continued Mr. Wilkins, " is 
because it is the religion of the imagination ; it presents symbols 
visibly before their eyes, and enables them to embody principles which 
the Protestant service, that leaves devotion to shift for itself, fails in 
doing." 

"Is he a hathen, or a metaphysician, or what ?" asked Mr. Mac- 
Gailaher. " Is it the Society for the Confusion of Useful Knowledge 
sent liim here, or the governors of Bedlam ?" 

" An imaginary right to land that is imagined to have belonged to 
some imaginary ancestors of theirs, in apocryphal times, cannot be 
rooted out of the minds of the people to this day," said Mr. Wilkins. 
" That's thrue," said Mr. MacGailaher, who was well aware that 
there was a farmer in the neighbourhood, who considered him only an 
intruder on the lands of Bally macgallalier, and who waited impatiently 
tiU the fulness of time should bring round the auspicious moment that 
would give the people ' their rights,' i. e, restore the forfeited lands to 
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the old sepU: — ''the man*B not Buch a natiinl as I took him 
for." 

** An imaginary duty to the dead it the cauBe of thoBe scenes at 
'^akes : — ^by the bye, I think I haye hit upon a plan that will totally 
tie away with them. The business that collects such crowds of them 
mX hm and markets is Mnerally purely imaginary." 

" See now/' said Mr. MacGallaher, as the ladies left the room, 
*' wanst a man 's got a crotchet into his head, hell make the whole 
uniTerse sing the same tune. However, now the ladies are gone, we'U 
have the matarials, that's one comfort :"— -and Harry, upon Lord 
Ellesmere requesting Mr. MacGallaher to do the honours, as his health 
did not permit his sitting long at table, judged that the introduction 
of spirits brought on a crisis, upon which Qiose not prepared to go 
the whole hog might retire, and did so accordingly. 

*' Well, that's the tay-drinldngest captain of foot I ever saw/' said 
Mr. MacGallaher, recollecting his secession ^m the mess table in the 
middle of his own story about Mick Rooney and the mad bull. — 
'Til lay a shilling he'll be coorting Lady Sarah soon, and small 
blame to him. Gome, Mr. WUkins, are you for wine or punch, Sir ?" 

'* Pray, Mr. MacGallaher,'' returned that gentleman, watching the 
compounding of a huge tumbler of punch, '' what do you consider the 
principal cause of drunkenness among the Irish ?" 
whiskey, to be sure," was the answer. 
No," said Mr. Wilkins, shaking his head physiologicaUy. 
Is'nt it ?" returned the other in some suipnse ; "may be," con-^ 
tinned he, " it's imagination, we've all heard of boys that got as drunk 
at fiddlers, with looking at other men drinking." 

" I think," said Mr. Wilkins, '< that the predisposition to drink 
spirits arises from the fermentive process of a vegetaole diet, and that 
radely cooked, requiring to be checked. By the bye there is a most 
admirable pamphlet, I must get Lord Ellesmere to circulate here 
among the peasantry, upon the use of the potatoe." 

" Is it tache them the use of the potatoe ?" shouted Mr. MacGallaher, 
who always became more Irish, the more he was excited ; " by dad you 
might as well set about tachin the boys the use of their mouths, ay, or 
the giris either, for that matter. — Och, well, never mind ; did ever you 
hear tell of Mulroy the fiddler, Mr. Wilkins, he'd have been the lad for 
you, — he was a ereat hand at imagination, — ^he went and hanged him- 
self for he said mat he had no pace in life, he was surrounded by a 
l^;ion of divik, for all the cats in the parish were caUin* him by his 
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name." 
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CHAPTER Vlll. 

Two days had Henry passed at A?onmore with great satisfaction 
to himself, though he had hardly been able to get out of doors all the 
time, for it rained with a pertinacity of which Irish clouds are alone 
capable. We do not dispute the quahties of the Scotch mists, but 
after all they are nothing but second hand Irish clouds ; it is the 
South-west wind that brings them up and the Scotch never get them 
until the Irish have done with them ; in fact, as we all know, whatever 
may be their pretensions to an antediluvian or pre-adamite antiquity, 
(Ossian, or more properly 0' Shane, notwithstanding,) the Land of cakes 
was supplied with inhabitants originally from the first flower of the 
earth, as it now receives its clouds from the first gem of the sea, and 
a gem of the first water the is. Lord William was, as we have said, 
not seriously hurt, he was however confined to his room, and apparently 
his face out of sight, was his fall out of mind, for nobody seemed 
to feel it necessary to bestow a thought upon him, except Harry, who 
spent a great part of the day in his company, and as commonly some 
one or other of his family was there also, he became intimate with its 
several members much more rapidly than would have been the case 
under ordinary circumstances. In the rough yet monotonous and 
often lonely life of a soldier, busily employed doing nothing in 
country quarters, a few days sojourn in a country house, is often like 
an oasis in a desert, and so Henry felt it, for his state of mind was 
one at that time, that rendered the irksome routine duties, and the 
often not particularly interesting mess-table, pecuharly distasteful to 
him. There was something too in the society of the Ladies Fitzwarine, 
calculated peculiarly to attract him and to minister (imperfectly it is 
true) to a mind diseased. Difiering as they did in character and dis- 
position, they both possessed in a high degree, the true characteristics 
of lofty birth, an unembarrassed friendliness of manner that at once 
made him feel as if he had been intimate with them for years, a 
gentle but never failing dignity that commanded respect, without in 
the shghtest degree approaching to the stifihess that represses cor- 
diality, a sweet smile and a ready laugh, a modest but honest right- 
mindedness and directness of apprehension, the result of their mother's 
watchful care in early youth, that they should neither associate with, 
nor receive instruction from any person in whose good sense, com- 
bined with sound principles and the gift of inculcating them, she had 
not the fullest confidence. 

A deep seated and cherished desire to raise the condition, both 
moral and physical of those around her, was a marked characteristic 
of Lady Madelaine, and though the dark gulph of religious diflcrence 
yawning between her and her father's Irish tenants impeded her 
progress at Avonmore, still her Sunday Schools, her Savings-banks, 
her kind interest in their affairs, and her ready assistance in their 
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if they were not duly appreciated when she was there, were 
:ly missed when she was away, and if the outline of the image 
f she set before her eyes, was somewhat shadowy and incor- 
ady Sarah filled it up most substantially with creature com- 
r she descended on the estate, in a perfect snow-storm of 
and flannel petticoats, she nearly introduced a pestilence by 
the young women to wear shoes and stockings, which, as 
e never properly dry, gave two-thirds of them colds and sore 
Qthe first fortnight, whereupon, she half poisoned the country 
drenching it with treacle aud vinegar, which she imagined 
poor people's complaints, and then in an attempt to shift the 
the colds from her shoes and stockings, to the imperfect 
:heir cottages, she bid fair to annihilate the neighbourhood, 
ad all their windows glazed at her own expense, and nearly 
1 them. One of her peculiarities was a comic but good 
i insight into character, the ridiculous side of which in all 
bit with unerring certainty, and drew outf with a mischievous 
it ; a little less disposition to satire, might perhaps have 
' a little more like an angel, but it would have spoiled her 
S8 a woman, %phich is the article most in demand on earth ; 
I fairy queen of merry malice, whilst her sister was distin- 
ly a lofty delicacy, that judging from its own highmindedness, 
t impute to any, motives or intentions that did not harmo- 
its own purity, and by a calm sedate evenness of disposition 
!d more upon depth of feeling than upon impulse. 
ere the sisters with whom Henry now passed a considerable part 
le, and it is to be observed^ that his intercourse with them 
interrupted by the other guests, for nearly all the gentlemen 
ed immediately after breakfast, reappearing, as before 
at dinner, and in the society of these fair creatures, he found 
nsible and welcome relief to his mind. In other evils he 
ive preferred solitude. Severe bodily pain he could have 
endured with a gloomy fortitude. Death he could have 
d, not, alas, with the resignation of a christian, but yet 
calmness of a stoic. Heavy worldly misfortunes would 
f nerved his mind and wound up his spirit to encounter 
D danger and difflculty, his heart would have risen with 
jency, as it had often done before, but the peculiar position 
he was placed, loving, knowing that he was beloved and 
}d, for a reason that appeared to him unjust and absurd, yet 
iscientiousness only increased his regard for Clara, and em- 
be reflection, that over the cause of his disappointment he 
ntrol, for nothing on earth would have induced him to simu- 
iviction he did not feel, he was aware of the presence of a 
;h he could not have described, but which was most nearly 
jy the presence and conversation of those gentle sisters, who 
le was unhappy they knew not why, and instinctively aflbrded 
silent and unobtrusive sympathy more real soothing conso- 
m the most elaborate form of words, wliich generally mean 
effect lesS; could have bestowed. 
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The family party was now about to be increased, for the eldest sod, 
the Earl de Ureci, was daily expected. Lord de Creci, the only off- 
spring of Lord Ellesmere's first marriage, was a man of a peculiar 
and reserved, if not absolutely gloomy character. His life, from his 
youth upwards, had been spent in solitary wanderings in different 
parts of the globe, for though, upon his coming of age, he had sat 
one session in the House of Commons, that assembly did not exactly 
meet his views. It was in the middle of the war, and the night he 
took his seat, one of the great patriots of the nation was to speak on 
the subject. The patriot arose, and with him, in the imagination of 
the young member, rose the forms of the mighty men of old ; the pa- 
triot began to speak, and the vision fled before his words as from a 
spell, for the English patriot exulted in the carnage of Albhuera, the 
inconclusive character of that hard-won victory, the probability of 
defeat, should Soult take heart of grace and attack again ; and so une- 
quivocally manifested that his sympathies were with the enemies of 
his country, that Lord de Creci enquired whether the rest of the pa- 
triots were like this, and being answered, that the principal difference 
between this man and his brother patriots consisted in this, that he 
was a gentleman, and the most of the others were not, — applied to the 
crown for office, the only office that has no disappointed claimants in 
its conscience, (if there is such a thing as a conscience in office), viz. 
the stewardship of the Chiltem Hundreds, and leaving the collective 
wisdom to its own eccentricities of patriotism embarked for the Mediter- 
ranean. 

If a flying island or a floating mountain, were to appear in the 
Mediterranean, in the year of grace 1843, its motions, past, present, 
and projected, would not be more regularly reported, by the organs of 
the public opinion, to the fashionable and especially the unfashionable 
world, than those of an Earl. Indeed a commoner who now gives a 
nobleman a cast in his yacht, must make up his mind that his Lordship 
will have credit for being the owner of the craft, but in those days it 
was otherwise, the daily press had not flung its net work of commu- 
nication over the globe, our ' esteemed correspondent* ran a chance of 
being hanged for a spy, and a question too many would commute the 
tree of knowledge into the nearest oak. Algiers had its fleet of corsairs 
in full activity, and the seas swarmed with those quaker-pirates, the 
privateers ; a good sized sloop of war was considered a very good way 
of sending a letter, and Lord de Creci, unheeded and unwatched, 
almost disappeared for some time. His bankers had orders to answer 
no questions, save and except that he was still alive. He himself was 
not given to correspondence, and months and months elapsed, without 
his own family ever hearing from him, or havine the slightest idea 
where he was or where he was likely to be. Indeed at one period, 
towards the close of the war, his absence and silence were so pro- 
tracted, that it was surmised that he had found his way into a French 
prison, and when, at the termination of hostiUties and release of the 
prisoners, still there were no tidings of liord de Creci, the anxiety of 
his father became insupportable. Everywhere enquiries were made for 
him, and everywhere in vain ; he had been seen in different parts in 
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the Mediterranean, bat in none for several yeicrs, and the worst fears 
of his family were well nigh realised, when a traveller in the east 
brought home a valuable pocket chronometer, a sextant, and a Dolland's 
telescope, which he had found attached to a human skeleton in a lonely 
glen in Syria. It was evident that these must have belonged to some 
European of the higher classes, and the misgivings of his fkmily were 
converted almost into certainty, when the maker of the sextant declared, 
and proved by his books, that he had sold the instrument bearing the 
same number to Lord de Creci. 

The Marquis had absolutely ordered mourning, when, on a foggy 
January evening in 18 17) the family as it chanced being in town, a 
housemaid who had been enacting Thisbe with a neighbouring baker's 
apprentice, through the area raihngs in Grosvenor Square, suddenly 
broke from her Pyramus in an extacy of dismay, and electrified the* 
basement floor and its inmates, by declaring that the ghost of Lord de 
Creci had just descended ^m a hackney coach at the door, and was 
paying his fare from the White Horse Cellar. Death on the pale horse 
could not have created more sensation, and the next minute a double 
rap from above seemed to confirm her statement in a voice of thunder. 
The most valiant footmen paused and hesitated ; another peal announced 
that the Earl's ghost by no m^ans intended to enter through the 
keyhole, as a commoner's or even a younger son's might be expected 
to do, the door must be answered, if Old Nick himself was knock- 
ing, and up they went, two men, who considered themselves in the 
light of what the French troops call 'enfans perdus,' in advance, 
two more to support, the groom of the chambers in reserve, and all the 
women of the establishment peeping up by the back stairs, to begin 
screeching when the proper time arrived. The hghts burned not blue, 
they burned brown, for the oil was bad ; the door was opened and the 
fog came in, but it did not smell of sulphur, and with it in walked 
Lord de Creci and the hackney coachman with his portmanteaus. His 
Lordship's identity was unquestionable, and he seemed to have no 
doubt of it himself for he walked in as unconcernedly as if he had 
just come from attending a meeting at Exeter Hall, about the education 
of the people or the health of the poor, or some such unimportant matter, 
the only thine that appeared to \ artake of the supernatural in the whole 
scene, being that the coachman was content with his fare. 

Lord Ellesmere could hardly recognize Ms son in the care-worn 
weather-beaten object that stood before him. Though only seven and 
twenty, a premature old age seemed to have fallen upon him, and his 
character, manners, and habits, had undergone a complete change. 
In his early youth, he had often given his father uneasiness, from 
a supposed want of steadiness in bis character. Hasty, impetuous, 

generous, and fiiU of warm and springing feelings, the great object of 
is life had been excitement, and a deep admiration of the beauty of 
truth, that has been impressed on our mind by the oratory and prac- 
tice of Mr. Daniel 0*Connell, compels us to declare, at the risk of 
ruining his character in the eyes of the country gentlemen, that in the 
field, he was thinking a great deal more of his fences than of how the 
hounds were working. ' Amicus equus, amicus canis, sed magis arnica 
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yeritas.' Partridge shootiDg he considered slow, pheasants were to 
him about as attractive as cold veal or its equivalent, but mile after 
mile of moor rolled away unheeded under his feet in pursuit of grouse, 
and he never appeared so thoroughly excited, as when he was exploring 
lonely woodland in search of woodcock. 

He had more than once distinguished himself pugilistically in street 
combats, which seemed a prevailing epidemic among the young aris- 
tocracy of his day, corresponding to Britannia metal tournaments^ 
going to balls in plate armour, assaulting policemen, becoming bank- 
rupts, and the other similar recreations of the children of the nobility 
of the present time ; and he might have possibly become a gambler, 
had he not, fortunately for him, been entrusted with the secret of an 
infallible system of winning at Rouge et noir, in the attempt to put 
.wliich in practice, he received a lesson that he never forgot for the 
rest of his life, having lost Hve thousand seven hundred pounds in one 
night, as is commonly the practical working of such systems, which 
look much better on paper than on cards. 

All this was however changed. It cannot be said that he was mo- 
rose, for all the better and kinder feelings of his nature remained 
unimpaired, but they were veiled by a gloomy reserve that none could 
penetrate. With respect to his travels and adventures he was silent, 
he allowed of no questions on those subjects, and whenever any one 
approached the forbidden ground, his sarcastic answers soon made the 
questioner feel that he had better leave him alone- With this he 
seemed to be content, for though possessing great powers of sarcasm, 
he never seemed inclined to give pain or to use them at all unless in 
self defence, and it was remarkable that, whilst whatever had happened 
to him appeared to have withered his heart into indifference about 
himself, he still retained a consideration for ^others, that whilst it pre- 
vented his peculiarities rendering him an object of dislike to bis 
equals, attached his inferiors and dependants to him in a very high 
degree. 

Lord de Creci*s arrival at Avonmore Castle was an event that was 
the cause of no small sensation in the neighbourhood; he liad often 
visited the country, but had on all those occasions come without notice, 
slept but one night in the Castle, and then run on to a shooting lodge 
the Marquis possessed about twenty miles off, where the woods were 
well known for the best cock-shooting in Ireland, and after a few days 
shooting di|appeared as he came, taking care of the family interest by 
presents of cocks, to an extent that shewed that his gun was no joke in 
the woods, but rarely letting himself be visible. Now, however, he was 
coming down to receive company at Avonmore, and the influx of the 
neighbours was proportionate to the dignity, that is to say, to the 
rarity of the occasion, to his great horror; more especially as some of 
the elder ladies whom he might expect to encounter, whose memory 
had survived their discretion, thought it necessary to brush up the 
aforesaid memory and recall their recollection of his Lordship as a 
curly headed mischievous monkey about the time of the Union, and 
tell him that he was very much improved since that time, as well he 
might be, having had a quartcr.of a century and more to devote to that 
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laudable object. Others, who did not look upon time with such 
optimist eyes remarked that he was a good deal older. One old lady 
indulged in the pleasure of memory by instituting di?ers comparisons 
between him and certain co temporaries, most of whom had by this 
time very bloated faces and very red noses ; whilst another indulged in 
the pleasures of Hope, for she tried to persuade him to give her an 
account of his past life and adventures. She might just as well have 
tried to draw blood from a stone — but between them all they drove 
him half frantic in the first four and twenty hours, though a certain 
imperturbable self-command carried him safely through the day with- 
out materially damaging the Avonmore interest in the county; some- 
times, it is true, an expression of weariness, a compression of the lip, a 
flashing of the eye, or even a sneer, would mark his annoyance at some 
peculiarly abominable piece of misplaced civility or nnwelconie recollec- 
tion, but his words were courteous; he knew that all was well intended, 
and though he probably mentally consigned them to the place whither 
such intentions are supposed to go, he suffered them to find their own 
way, and every body said that his Lordship was very affable, and were 
exceedingly afraid of him nevertheless. 

Henry's first introduction to this redoubted personage took place in 
Lord William's room, where he was sitting, whither the Earl immedi- 
ately on his arrival at Avonmore proceeded, for rumour had magnified 
Lord William's accident, and what was called a ' spill' on the race 
course of Ballymacdanicl, had by the time it reached l^ndon, swelled 
to a disjointed version of broken collar bone, smashed ribs, with legs 
and arms to correspond. He found his brother a great deal better, 
iadeed so near recovered that he merely kept his room to keep himself 
out of harm's way, for what is oinotechnically termed a ' wet week ' had 
set in at Avonmore, that is to say, the party had been carefully com- 
posed of the mighty men of the days of old, who when they said that 
they did not like to attack their second magnum of claret without 
assistance, meant the assistance of a bottle of sherry. 

Picked men they were after the fashion of the Scandinavian mytho- 
logy (which they admired extremely for its posthumous jollifications) 
for they were literally chosen by the Valkyrs or choosers of the slain, 
seeing that the mode of life kiUed off all the weak ones before they 
were five and twenty, ^nd the survivors seemed to bear charmed lives, 
not indeed exactly tike the victim of Kehama, for their lives were not 
charmed from the ' weapons of strife, * inasmuch as some off them had 
given occasion for the customary coroner's verdict of the time and 
place in affairs of honour, — ' We find that the deceased came by his 
death by a pistol bullet,' — though in other respects there was some ana- 
logy. They did not indeed carry a fire in their brain, but they carried 
something that looked very tike a fire put in front of it, and the other 
lines 

And water shall hear me, — 
And know thee and fly thee, 

apptied to them strictly, and they took very good care that it should. 
It was the policy of Lord Ellesmere to collect these heroes of the bottle 
together — first, because it disposed of the whole lot in one lump; and 
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BeconJQyy beoaiue it naturally auited these congenial souls to moisten 
their clay together, without let or hindrance ^m the intrusion of sober 
men ; whose presence is an eyesore the moment objects begin to 
multiply and candles to dance. A large party had arrived the same 
mormng as Lord de Cred, and his Lordship, though much discomfited 
thereby, had magnanimously resolved to be as agreeable as possible to 
them idl, which he effected by breakfasting and spending the morning 
in his own room, riding by himself in the afternoon once that it did 
not rain, meeting his suests at 7 p.m. leaving the table before they 
commenced their orgies m earnest, and seeing no more of them that 
evening, for circumstances generally prevented their appearance in the 
drawing room. On the occasion Henry first encountered Lord de Creci, 
in Lord William's bed-room, the instant he saw him, it struck him that 
he had seen him, or at all events somebody like him before, though how, 
where or when, he could not recollect. 

"What do you think of our wild West, Mr. Mowbray," said the 
Earl ; "after your wild East, and its wild sports, all this must be some- 
what tame ; we have not even still hunting now to enliven your nights." 

"Tame perhaps they are," returned Henry, " for in most of the wild 
sports of the East, that I saw, the game was man.'* 

"And the reciprocity was not Irish," said the Earl- 

" Not the least, we lost men in every sort of manner, sickness, want, 
exposure, fire, and sword ; the brunt of every attack pretty well fell 
upon us, for the sepoys did not much like the looks of the Burmese, 
and we generally had to head the columns." 

"You met Horton there, did you not V* said Lord William. 

" Indeed I did, and I am under the greatest obligations to him ; I was 
in his boat after I was wounded, and nothing could exceed his kindness- 
to me : I do believe I should have lost my leg, if not my life, if it had 
not been for him." 

" Ha !" said the Earl^ with a peculiar expression, "he is rather — 
odd !" 

" We did not trouble our heads much about oddities there," said 
Harry ; " a quick eye, a stout heart, and a ready hand, were the things 
most in requisition then, and all these he possessed." 

** He is very odd," repeated the Earl, more as if he were speaking 
to himself, than addressing Harry. 

" He certainly had one peculiarity that used to puzzle me, taken aa 
it was in connection with his kindness to me, and that was," here he 
hesitated for a moment, " a singular pleasure in seeing mischief done, 
or people getting into scrapes." 

" Ha !" said me Earl, " he's gone to India now." 

"De Creci," said Lord William, "that SUevenamore wood is as full 
of cocks as it can hold." 

" That is fortunate," said his brother, " I hope the lodge is a little 
more habitable ; the last time I was there the batterie de cuisine, con- 
sisted of a potatoe pot and a gridiron." 

" Its all right now," returned Lord WiUiam. 

"Are you inclined to try a day in the woods, Mr. Mowbray?" 
asked the Earl. 
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*^ Nothing would give me more pleasare,** retoroed Harry. 

*' Well see about amuiging it ; I suppose you will join our riding 
party to-day," said his Lordsfup as he took his departure. 

** Why, Mowbray," said Lora William, ** you have made a conquest 
of De Cred ; I neyer heard him half so ciyil to any one at a first interview 
before* 

*' I cannot make out what it is in his countenance that is so familiar 
to me,** said Harry, musingly ; " I do not recollect haying ever seen him 
before, and yet, still I fancy that I know his face." 

'* Perhaps he took part in the Burmese war,*' said Lord William 
langhing, ** wenerer know where he is or what he is doine ; at this mo- 
ment he may be engaged in a piratical project, for he is building a 
slapping large schooner that is to be armed to the teeth ; she is to carry 
several guns, aud I believe hands enough to fight them. I shall see you 
when you come in fh)m riding.** 

** Now, Mr. Mowbray," said Lady Sarah as they rode out, " you must 
ride with me to-day, for I have some designs of extracting amusement 
from Mr. Fitzgerald, for you must know that yesterday he told Made- 
laine, that he had no higher idea of what he called happiness in this 
world, than a competence with a woman, — and then he corrected himself 
and said a ledy that loved and could understand him, and he accompanied 
this with a look that I verily believe was intended to convey to her that 
she was that ' Ledy.' " 

Henry looked back involuntarily at the eentleman, who was certainly 
somewhat a singular figure. He was a shghtly built man, apparently 
about six and twenty, his naturally finnikea figure being further mini- 
miaed by being pinched in by something that he probably called a belt, 
but which, if need were, would have done as well as any pair of stays 
that ever issued from a milliner's shop ; his coat was green, his waist- 
coat yellow, and his trousers sky blue : a combination of colours more 
striking than picturesque. His horse was a lengthy scraggy weed, with 
its tail carefuQy trimmed to resemble that of a race-horse, from which 
the animal itself difiered only in blood, bone, pace, bottom, and action, 
his stirrups were of braas and hung so low that he could hardly get 
his feet into them, his many coloured stock was decorated with a large 
Irish diamond pin, and hiis whole appearance and maimers had the 
restleaaness and uneasiness that commonly accompany and indicate 
untenable pretensions. 

" What did Lady Madelaine think of it ?" said Henry. 

** She was thunderstruck at the man's impertinence, but she hardly 
knew what to say ; here she comes, she wants to get rid of him, but 
we will not let her, let us take a canter," — and away went her Ladyship 
at what young ladies caU a canter, and the rest of the world a fuu 
gallop, pursued by Lady Madelaine, who was not without good reason 
^r wishing to break up her tSte a tite with Mr. Fitzgerald, for that 
gentleman had all of a sudden become yery poetical, which we all know 
IS yery alarming. 

" I wish I were alone in a desert soUtchude,^ said he, *' with none 
but cmtf, and that a fair spirit, so that I might forget the world and its 
inhabitants, and think of none but her." Whence he got this passage 
it is probably not necessary to particularise, whether his veroion of it 
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is an improvement on the original is a matter of taste, Lady Madclaine 
who admired Byron, thought not, but at that moment a vision out of 
the Tempest arose before her eyes, and the recollection of Miranda 
and Caliban forced itself irresistibly on her mind ; so as she did not 
exactly know what was to come next, she put her horse into a canter 
to join her sister and Henry, trusting to find safety in the multitude of 
listeners, a manoeuvre which the mischievous young lady instantly 
defeated. The horses however all got excited, and immediately after 
they started, Mr. Fitzgerald's Rosinante gave a plunge that fairly shook 
him out of his brazen stirrups, took the bit in its teeth, threw up its 
head in the air, and ran away. He passed Henry and Lady Sarah hke 
lightning, with a most piteous expression of dismay in his countenance, 
which threw the young lady into convulsions of laughter. But 
bad as this was his troubles were only beginning, for Mr. Fitzgerald, 
unlike the great bulk of his class, was a very indifferent horseman. 
The party, though they had left the pleasure grounds immediately 
about the house had not quitted the demesne, they were still ou 
the gi^ass, and the horse restrained by no path, ran directly at a stoue 
wall, something about four feet high, that stretched for a long way in 
front of him. On this wall was a post, on the post was a board, and 
on the board was inscribed in characters of ominous size 

BEWARE THE BULL. 

Nothing on earth could have given Mr. Fitzgerald greater pleasure at this 
instant than to have complied with this injunction, impressive in itself, 
and rendered still more so by the animal alluded to seeming to repeat 
it, for the roar with which he greeted the advancing cavalier seemed to 
say '* beware the bull," as distinctly as if it were articulated. The 
horse however could not read and would not hear ; the fence thougli 
pretty stiff, was by no means impracticable to an animal that had been 
indebted to its jumping for its daily food a great part of its life, and 
the next minute Mr. Fitzgerald was in the field clinging to his horse^s 
neck on which he had been thrown by the leap, and was instantly 
charged by the savage occupier. Even Lady Sarah's laughter dimi- 
nished as she saw that Mr. Fitzgerald was really in some danger ; but 
Lady Madelaine rode up with an expression of the most intense anxiety 
in her countenance, for, provoked as she naturally and reasonably was 
at the absurdity of his conduct, she felt that though she would not 
have been very sorry to have seen him ducked in a pond or rolled in the 
mud, still the punishment appropriate to his presumption was not being 
gored to death. 

In a short time, however, it appeared that no such catastrophe need 
be apprehended, Mr. Fitzgerald had regained his seat, and in some 
degree steadied himself there by inserting one of his feet in a stirrap 
leather, and his horse, though slow for a horse was fast for a cow, and 
had no great difficulty in leaving its present pursuer behind. He 
could not, however, get away, all that he could do was to gallop round 
the field, and how long this might have continued it is impossible to 
say, for no persuasions of Mr. Fitzgerald could induce the horse to face 
the wall agahi, nor indeed did he himself seem to hke the idea of an- 
other leap much. 
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" I shall certainly die of laughter," said Lady Sarah. 

** Really I cannot see anything in Mr. Fitzgerald's danger that is 
laughable/' said Lady Madelaine reproachfully, " I do not know how 
he 18 to be saved now ?" 

" I cannot see anything in Mr. Fitzgerald that is not laughable/' 
retorted Lady ^arah, "but then to be sure he is no admirer of mine/' 
and the laugh with which this was said was so irresistible, that even 
lier graver and more considerate sister could not help joining in it. 
Lord de Creci who had ridden rather behind the others, and not 
uttered one syllable since they had left the house, now looked at Henry 
with a sardonic smile and said, „ /^ 

**The horse toill not face the wall, and the man dare not,*^ 

**That is just how it is/* returned Mowbray ; " but we must get him 
out, for if his horse comes down he'll be killed." 

**0h! do make haste, Mr. Mowbray," said Lady Madelaine ; "the 
poor man will be killed before our eyes." 

"Oh ! do make haste, Mr. Mowbray, for Madclaine's sake," said the 
incorrigible Lady Sarah. 

"Our best plan,*' said Mowbray, addressing Lord de Creci, "will be 
this, ril go into the field and take the brute off him, if you will ride to 
that gate, and open it so as to let him through whilst the beast is busy 
with me, and then I can come out over the wall." 

" I believe it is our best plan, Mr. Mowbray," said the Earl, and it 
was immediately put into execution and successfully ; Mr. Fitzgerald 
being released from his imprisonment with hard labour, and Henry a 
bold rider on a stout horse, having no difficulty in persuading his steed 
to take the fence. 

" How prettily Mr. Mowbray's horse leaps/* said Lady Sarah. 

" How nobly Mr. Mowbray ventures himself to save even Mr. Fitz- 
gerald,*' said Lady Madelaine. 

" Oh ! Lady Madelaine, if you knew what Fm undergoing for your 

Bake;'* muttered Mr. Fitzgerald as he drew nigh ; though probably he 

alone could have explained the connection between liis adventure and 

Lady Madelaine. But when he came close up, a sight presented itself 

that instantly drove all recollection of his danger from all their minds. 

Without troubling her head about what she was saying or to whom she 

was speaking. Lady Madelaine had said the day before that she thought 

dark eyebrows gave an air of command to a man's countenance. 

Many a shafl at random sent 
Finds mark the archer little meant. 

The violent exercise of the last five minutes had thrown Mr. Fitzgerald 
into a profuse perspiration, and as he rode up, a black stream slowly 
gliding down from the comer of each eyebrow shewed too plainly that 
burnt cork, lamp black, or some other substance of the kind applied to 
his eyebrows formed part of the munitions of war wherewith he laid 
si^ to Lady Madelaine*s heart. 

This was too much for either of them, they cantered off in a paroxysm 
of laughter, and even the grave Earl smiled when he saw Mr. Fitzgerald, 
utterly unconscious of the teH tale stains, urging his blown steed to 
overtid^e them. Before, however, Harry rejoined the ladies, Lord de 
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Cred told him tliat he had ordered the lodge at Slievenamore to he ready 
by the day after to-morrow, and they agreed upon starting after 
luncheon, and shooting the next two days. His Lordship for some 
reason or other, had evidently taken a great fancy to our hero, and hia 
good opinion of him had manifestly been increased by the resource and 
ready courage he had exhibited in extricating Mr. Fitzgerald firom his 
perilous situation. 



CHAPTER IX. 

It was about four o'clock in the day, that Lord de Creci and Henry 
came within sight of the shooting lodge of Slievenamore. The road 
for about twenty miles had led over a dreary bog, but as it approached 
the sea, it gradually assumed a sort of savage picturesqueness ; huge, 
jagged, rugged rocks, rose abruptly close to it, as it entered the gorge 
of a mountain pass^ on each side of which, wherever the fences were 
in repair, a thick growth of young coppice shewed that here, as well 
as generally over Ireland, fencing sufficient to ensure the exclusion of 
catde, was alone wanting to restore the forests with which it had been 
covered of old ; and when finally they rounded the last comer, and 
came in sight of the lodge, a scene of singular beauty presented itself. 

The lodge was situated upon an estuary, winding round a narrow 
peninsula K>r a distance of nearly ten miles, but rarely exceeding a mile in 
breadth, and opposite the house which was close to the water's edge, little 
more than half that width. The woods that were to be the scene of their 
next morning's sport, covered that part of the peninsula that waa 
sheltered firom the westerly winds, that commonly prevail on that coast, 
and even in mid-winter derived a singular aspect of cheerfulness from 
the same cause that attracted the multitude of woodcocks with which 
they abounded, viz. a profusion of magnificent holUes and other evergreens. 
At the point where they stood, they saw on the right hand the inlet, 
more like a narrow lake, than an arm of the sea, for its entrance was 
not visible, and it had the appearance of being entirely land-locked ; 
whilst on the left hand, the swell unchecked for three thousand miles, 
surged slowly in with a lazy heavy rolling, that by no means prepared 
the eye for the sudden rush and crash of the br^dun^ wave, and the 
glittering column of white spray flung up high in the air with a hoarse 
roar, as it encountered the rocks. To the westward, the sky waa a 
apeciea of hazy purple, resembling black grapes with the bloom 
upon them, through whose gloomy curtain, a red fiery streak would 
occasionally shew itself close to the horizon, as if to announce that 
there was a sun setting behind it. A shoal of fishing boats were 
standing in, steering for a small port, about six miles to the northward, 
as if they did not like the look of the weather, and it is no slight 
matter that drives the hardy hookers of the west into port. It is asto* 
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nishing, to look at their rude build and ruder rig, what weather they 
make, how dote they keep to the wind, and what a faculty they have for 
actually throwing off a sea ; to the southward a solitary ship was gliding 
along rapidly in an easterly direction, she had just taken in her stud- 
ding sails, and though her colours were not distinguishable, the rake 
of her masts and ship-shape appearance of her rigging, told pretty 
clearly that the ' stars and stripeswAnttered at her p^Sc. ^ ^^^ < <<>4 j^^'f /At. 

*' Suppose we walk the rest or the way, now that we have come to /f^/'/ 
a point that leaves no temptation to hurry, and every inducement to -/ 
linger. I never see these gigantic rocks without feeling a sort of wish to .^/// 4 
stand on the summit of the highest of them, a wish that I often think is 
childish, but that has survived my childhood," said Lord de Creci, 
with a more cheerful voice, and a brighter eye than usual ; pointing 
to the HtUe rustic buildinff, that was to be the end of their journey, 
" yonder is the lodge, and the dogs will be better for a scamper,"<»and 
they dismounted, sending on the empty dog cart in charge of the 
groom to announce their arrival to Lord de Creci's right hand man, 
who had already taken possession of the lodge, a thorough bred and 
thorough-going traveller's servant by land or sea ; who could dress 
an Earl, or a horse, or a leg of mutton, or a gunshot wound ; bleed, 
ride, or drive, hand, reef, or steer, make a bed or a saddle, break 
horses, and sell them, clean fire-arms and use them, and in short do 
anything, and everything, and as much more as could be expected. 
At this particular moment he was at fault, for he was trying to per- 
suade the old Irish woman who had charge of the lodge, that he nad 
done nothing astonishing or to be ashamed of, by carrying up a bucket- 
ful of salt water from the loch, which she alleged was girl's work, 
that no decent man would think of, and when he assured her that he 
had seen a great many thousand men in Paris, and elsewhere, who did 
nothing else but carry water about ; she settled that matter in her own 
mind, by deciding that they must be " in throuble," i. e. convicts. 

The two gentlemen paused for a moment to gaze upon the Atlantic : 
'* How strangely and strongly one's early affection for the sea clings to 
one," observed Henry ; " I was brought up by the side of the sea in 
an old castle, that has been in my family for centuries, and I never 
see the sea, but it seems to carry comfort on its face." 

** It carries pirates and slaves,'* said the Earl, his customary gloomy 
expression returning. 

" Well, I suppose it may be misapplied as well as everything else." 
returned Henry, smiling, "but to me it is always like an old fnend." 

** Friend or foe, I shall trust myself to it nevertheless in a few 
months, when the Arab is ready for sea,'* replied Lord de Creci \ ** I 
have no great taste for paddling about the Solent." 

*' Yon arm her heavily, do you not ?" asked Henry. 

** Yea," was the answer, '* a long twelve on a slide, and four six 
pound canronades. It is a heavy battery for a yacht, but it really 
la not safe to trust oneself among those Greek islands unless weU 
aimed, for without agreeing with my friend Byron that patriotism is 
the mother of piracy, as when he says, 

" Hit coantfy's wroogi and hit despair to Mve her. 
Had ttang him from a slave to an enilaver," 
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it certainly is a fact that piracy is as fashionable a profession there now 
as it was in the most heroic times. They might be very troublesome 
to an unarmed vessel too, though when they see what sailors call a 
long tom, it is up helm and away as fast as they can. I wonder what 
that man can want there, do you see him, he has been hovering about 
us for some time." 

"In Greece,'* said Henry, with a laugh, "I suppose you would 
honour him with some little mark of attention, such as a carbine shot 
or that sort of thing." 

The man who had indeed followed them for some time, seeing him- 
self observed, now came up, as if to address them, but having cast a 
cautious glance round, his heart apparently failed him, and he contented 
himself with the question which the national modesty (its answer 
being of the least possible value to himself) causes every Irishman to 
address to a stranger. " Will your Lordship be plased to tell me what 
o'clock it is," and having got the desired information he walked away. 

" He wants something, poor fellow," said Lord de Creci, and at this 
moment, the expression that had puzzled Henry so much at their first 
interview returned to his countenance, an expression that reminded 
him of some passage of his former life, though what that might be 
he could not remember. " However, he knows where to find us, we 
shall probably see more of him. He will probably appear after 
dinner when his imagination will picture us in a paradise of Sneyd's 
claret, ready to grant any favour he can ask. Well, here we are at 
the lodge ;" where, simple as the accommodation was, an experienced 
traveller and an old soldier had no difficulty in making themselves 
comfortable. 

" Now," said Mr. Fritz Bluthenbaum, the EarVs factotum, to him- 
self^ about three hours after the arrival of the two gentlemen at 
Slievenamore, '' I have seen my Lord and the Captain fed and claretted, 
the horses bedded up for the night, and the dogs tied up so that it is 
all righted ; I must inspect the arms." 

It must be observed, that the wandering life which Jjord de Creci 
had led since Mr. Bluthenbaum had entered his service, so often had 
required the protection of fire-arms that he considered any thing of 
the sort in the light of a weapon of defence rather than as of an im- 
plement of sport, and the word "gun" to his mind would have 
conveyed the idea of a long twelve pounder, or a ship's carronade 
at the least, to say nothing of his having been brought up as a soldier. 
His life had been an eventful one. He was by birth a French subject, 
but being an Alsatian was in point of fact in character, ideas, dispo- 
sition, and language, as much a German as if he had never stirred 
ten miles from the banks of the Elbe. However, choosing a military 
life, he of course served under the banners of the country of which 
he was by birth a subject, or rather to employ the Gallic nickname, 
a citizen, and at the age of fifteen, the rattle of the drum he carried had 
answered cheerily to the thunder of Austrian artillery and musketry 
at the bridge of Areola, where he was wounded. He subsequently 
saw turban and horse-tail, lance and scimitar, the Mameluke and his 
charger go down like grass before the scythe, under the sustained fire 
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of the French squnres within sight of the Pyramids, and escf^ing the 
manifold perils of Egyptian wufare, had returned in time to take part 
in the great struggle that introduced the infancy of this dearly heloved 
and much hepraised age of ours, to the favourable notice of the 
world, the enlightened nineteenth century brought forth in coutuI- 
sions and baptized in blood. He saw three emperors debate the 
mastery of Europe, when the sun of Austerlitz rose upon the scene of 
fire and ice of that fatal day, and when that sun set, and he saw the 
double headed eagle trusting more to its wings than to its beak or 
talons, and the northern bear shuffling away with a clumsy alacrity, his 
Toice joined loud and clear in the cheers that greeted the terrible close 
of the Dreikaiserschlacht. In the year following, he saw the Emperor 
Napoleon put his own shoulder to the wheel of a gun that had stuek 
in a deep narrow cross-road, and soon afterwards, being in front of the 
French army with <the skirmishers, he saw a Prussian soldier; at the 
battle of Jena receive six strokes of a cane (under fire), for having 
his shoulder straps unbuttoned, the results of which different systems 
conducted him to Berlin. He afterwards went to the Peninsula, when 
he made the acquaintance of the British troops, and being subsequently 
draughted for the Russian expedition, closed his military career in the 
arms of the Cossacks on the banks of the Beresina. 

The Cossacks did not eat him, for in the village where they caught 
Jiini they found some bags of tallow, which they preferred, and having 
eat them they proceeded to make a soup of the sacks, a boot-full of 
which, seasoned with gunpowder, that they considerately gave their 
perishing captive, revived him ; and fiiudly their kind attentions so 
far restored him as to enable him to make the journey to Siberia with 
as much comfort to himself as circumstances admitted of, in which 
retirement he remained several years, until what we may venture to call 
his many-sided-up-to-any-thing-ness, attracted the notice of a Bussian 
brigadier, who gave the lieutenant-general commanding two pound ten 
to wink at his carrying him away as a servant. With his new master 
he saw a good deal of rough and ready service between the Black Sea 
and the Caspian, and finally, attending him on a journey to Ems, closed 
his eyes, and saw him decently interred on the banks of the Lahn, the 
general having graduated in the regular manner through roulette, rouge 
et noir, ruin and prussic acid. Almost immediately after this he had 
entered Lord de Creci's service, to whom he was invaluable; first, as a 
first-rate travelling servant in any country, or under any circumstances, 
secondly, for a peculiarity of language and ideas which amused the 
Earl exceedingly. He spoke French and German perfectly, Italian, 
Spanish, and Russian tolerably fluently, though not, perhaps, correctly ; 
had a smattering of Persian and Greek, and divers Oriental dialects, 
and a knowledge of English, which, though sufficient for all practical 
purposes, often extracted a smile from his master, when nothing else 
could ; for he had taught himself English from books and a dictionary, 
in the wilds of Siberia, and never could unlearn what he had learned; 
so that, between the use of words and phrases, which though them- 
selves expressing what they wanted, were still out of place in the cir- 
cumstances under which he used them ; the introduction of foreign 
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idioms, and the conAision of synon jmes, his speech was often a strange 
jargon, .in which he was accustomed to tell all manner of anecdotes of 
the adventures of his variegated life. He had just opened Lord de 
Creci's gun-case, when his attention was excited by a tap at the window, 
and opening the shutter, he saw a man standing outsidci making signs 
that he wanted to speak to him. 

'* I want to spake to my Lord, directly," said the man. 

" Why go you not round to the porte ?" asked Bluthenbaum. 

"Faith, Vm thinkin its at the claret rU find him," said the man; 
** sorrow the dhrop of port he'd touch.*' 

*' Go to the door," said the other. 

** Whisht y now/' said the man, *' you must let me see the Earl 
unknownst to the ould woman." 

« How ?" 

'* Ould Misthress 0*Halloran mustn't know that I have seen him for 
fear she'd sell the pass on me." 

**Qu*eit que cela veut dirty* muttered the valet: "sell the pass. 
The lieutenant-general did sell. a passport for me to my first master; 
but that was good for me." 

" Arrah, now let me in Mr. Bloodybones, there's life and death de- 
pendin on it, make haste now." 

Fritz complied, and having taken every precaution to prevent Mrs. 
O'HaUoran being aware that the strange visitor had had an interview 
with the Earl, he ushered him into the dining room. In about twenty 
minutes the bell was rung, the peasant was dismissed with the same 
caution as he had been introduced, the guns were taken out and pre- 
pared for immediate service, and the heart of the worthy and wanike 
Bluthenbaum gladdened by the intelligence that he was to take part in 
a pitched batde that very night. A short consultation was held, in 
wluch it was resolved, that for very dose quarters, shot would be quite 
as effective as ball ; the groom was dispatched with a letter to the 
officer in command of the police at the nearest station, which, however, 
was unhappily at a considerable distance, and by eight o'clock. Lord 
de Creci, Mowbray, and Bluthenbaum, armed to the teeth, were rajpidly 
traversing the hills under the guidance of an urchin that 'belonged* 
to Mrs. O'HaUoran, who trotted along before them in high spirits, im- 
pressed with a full conviction that his Lordship and the Captain were 
engaged in a smuggling expedition. Their object was very different. 
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CHAPTER X. 

It was a roughish December night that found Lord de Creel and 
Henry thus armed, and ready for battle, traversing the solitudes of 
those wild mountains, and Fritz's somewhat pedantic proposition of 
forming an advance and rearguard, with flanking parties, having been 
overruled upon grounds partly arithmetical, they moved m a compact 
body, making aboutJhree miles (Irish) an hour. For some time they 
proceeded in silence, which was at last broken by Lord de Creci. 

"What a frightful state of things this is/* said he ; "these murders 
are becoming daily more frequent, and yet it does not seem that any way 
has been devised to meet the evil, this system of intimidation lockjaws 
the whole progress of improvement, and yet this country is capable of 
anything : it might be a perfect paradise if the laws were administered.*' 

''There is force enough in Ireland to cause the laws to be adminis- 
tered," remarked Henry. "There is no country in the world where 
the system of communication by roads is so complete, and that ought 
to give great facility to the capture of offenders. They say that in 
Italy nothing destroys the brigandage of a country like making roads 
through it." 

•* It is very true/' said Lord De Creci, " wherever you have road?, 
you can effect cavalry surprises." 

'• Nothing can be more effective than the police," said Henry, ** and 
they are backed by a numerous and efficient army." 

" True,' said Lord de Creci, ** there is force enough, but it is mis- 
applied ; it does not perform the service that its own strengtli would 
enable it to effect, and it never will, until the government goes back to 
the system of Alfred, the common law of England, and make the neigh- 
bourhood responsible for the crimes committed in it.*' 

" I hear they tried that about the illicit distillation, and it failed," 
said Harry. 

" It failed,'* said the Earl, *' because it was based on false principles; 
the punishment of the fine levied on the barony fell upon the land- 
owner, who had nothing to say to the crime, whilst the real criminals 
escaped altogether. Imagine the effect hkely to be produced by 
charging the Duke of Devonshire in Piccadilly, or Lord Bloomfield in 
Sweden some hundreds of pounds for an offence committed by some one 
else in Munster ? If they had charged every house in the barony five 
shillings, and enforced the payment, distrained instantly, it might have 
had some effect, but in these cases, they will never put a stop to these 
murders until they make the persons and property of the surrounding 
peasantry responsible for the murders that are perpetrated by and 
with their connivance and assistance, and that could not take place 
otherwise. It is very true that many of them are deterred from as- 
sisting the execution of justice, by the fear of the vengeance of the 
terry-alts, but the well-disposed people of this country out-number the 
terry-alts by twenty to one. Let a government but have the courage to 
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make the vengeance of the law more terrible than the vengeance of 
the terry-alts, the bulk of the people will side with the law, and when 
once there is a certainty of the law being administered, if the terry- 
alts venture to try conclusions with it, the people will turn on the 
terry-alts and tear thera to pieces.'* 

At this moment their guide ^ who had already several times shewn a dis- 
position to receive further instructions, came up, and, with a significant 
wink, said, " Your Lardship will want to go by the say way I'll engage." 

** Is that our best way." asked the Earl. 

** Faith it is, my lard, sure it's the only way there. But," here 
he hesitated a momeut, and scratched his head,^ if I might make so 
bould to ask, what's the use of them guns at all ? Sure you might see 
all the fun without as much as a bit of blackthorn in your hand, 
ril go bail our boys would*nt let the furrenners hurt yez, and by the 
same token,*' with a sly look at Harry, " the captain there will 
tell you that some of them boys like seein a gun in their own hands." 

'* I fancy that fellow has had enough of that sort of thing," replied 
Harry, with a laugh. 

"Divil mend him," answenMl the boy, " but there'll be a couple of 
hundred at this job, they'll be too sthrong for yez. Only lave the 
guns behind yez and they wont hurt a hair of your head." 

'•They may of somebody else's," said Harry. 

" Never fear, captain," said the boy, with an exulting grin, '* sure 
the polis is twenty miles off at Ballymena bay this blessed minnit, 
lookin out for a cargo that's to be run there. Much good may it do 
them, but your lardship knows best." 

*' He's talking about the revenue police; they have nothing to 
say to this matter," said Harry to Lord de Creci, but the earl was 
absorbed in a fit of gloomy meditation, and made no answer. 

^' Tliis seems a more serious matter than we bargained for," said he 
at length ; '' the whole country side must be in a conspiracy against 
this poor man ; we shall have some difficulty." 

'* Time enough to give in when we're beat," was the pithy reply. 

" Steel to the backbone," muttered the Earl, fixing his large pene- 
trating eye for an instant, with an expression of approval, upon Henry's 
resolute countenance. *' Yes," said he aloud, **manya battle and 
many a kingdom has that maxim won before now ; many a gallant man 
has that maxim carried through the very jaws of destruction, and I 
daresay it vtrill carry us over this night, but we must be cautious and 
make dispositions that may enable us to meet such odda as these.' 

''We shall see about that when we get to the spot, and can see the 
construction of the house," answered Harry. '*The nature of our 
defence must depend upon that you know, and their numbers are just 
as likely to tell against them as for them ; if they shew many men they 
must expect many casualties, and one man shot dead frightens a hun- 
dred just as much as it does ten." 

Hitherto their course had laid upon a road which, though comptra- 
tively deserted, was still practicable for carts, and evidently occasionally 
traversed by them, but now their guide struck oflF into a little narrow 
track, which would have been hardly visible had not the moon risen. 
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and although angry grey streaks of drifting clouds hurried rapidly 
past and occasionally obscured her, still she gave light enough for theui 
to discern objects pretty distinctly, and the path he had chosen, after 
trayersing about a mile of open heath, once more brought them within 
hearing of the sea ; not, indeed, the heavy and somewhat regular boom- 
ing of the Atlantic, but a more confused sound without intermission, 
as if the waves were rippling up, shattered »nd broken, into a deep 
inlet. Here the path suddenly dipped, and descending rapidly 
through a stunted coppice, conducted them to a point where they again 
got a sight of the watar that lay gleaming at their feet. The scene was 
singularly wild and lonely, the sea itself was not visible from the dark 
glen in which they stood, and Harry looked somewhat uneasily at his 
companion, but Lord de Creci seemed to consider that all was well, 
and followed his guide, without the least appearance of hesitation and 
in dead silence, which was, however, interrupted by Mr. Blutheubaum, 
inquiring whether he might be permitted to light a cigar. 

•' Certainly ; what's to prevent you ?" returned the Earl, somewhat 
surprised at the request^ for, though the last man in the world to suffer 
any liberties to be taken with him, he by no means saw the necessity 
for Fritz asking leave to light a cigar, when following him over a moor 
on a cold night in December, any more than if the deserts of Arabia were 
then, as they had already been, the scene of their wanderings. 

'*I tought you were laying an ambuscade for some one, my lord," 
said Fritz ; '* the odour of the tabac might betray it." 

" Tobacco,** muttered the boy. " It would be a poor case if smokin a 
cigar would matter much now^ and the polis twenty miles off. In ten 
minutes you'll see more tobacco then ivir you seed in your life, Mr. 
Bloodybones, or Blunderbuss, or whatever your jaw-breakin name is. 
I'd be mighty glad if they'd lave the guns behind, Fm afeard the 
boysll want to take them from them. ITiey ve no call to be afeared of 
the fiuTenners either ; sure our boys would'nt let them touch them, 
and they come to see the fun, and dhrink success to the venture. 
Well, any how, here we are in the thick of it." 

Just at this moment they rounded the corner of a lofty precipitous 
rock, that had hitherto concealed the mouth of the loch from their 
eyes, and almost immediately came upon a couple of dozen of men, 
women, and children, who were hurrying up the steep path, all bearing 
a package that strongly resembled a soldier's knapsack, covered with 
canYassy upon their backs, much to their mutual astonishment ; for 
the moment these people caught a sight of the advancing party they 
halted, held a short consultation among themselves, and then throwing 
down the packs in all directions, scampered away ; but a few words 
in Irish from Lord de Creci's guide brought them back, and laughing 
and joking among themselves at their unnecessary alarm, they resumed 
their burdens and passed on their way, wishing his lordship good night 
and long life to him and his whole house, with as much careless un- 
concern as if they were engaged in nothing that could seem extraor- 
dinary or illegal m his eyes. 

The party now had time to look out upon the loch, which had much 
the same character as that upon which the lodge stood, a character 
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indeed common to the whole of that wave-worn coast, a long winding 
inlet, nearly dry at low water, closely shut in with hills^ which rising 
abruptly above it, were not extensive enough to hold any accumulation 
of fresh water, so that a little tiny streamlet was all that found its way 
to the ocean through its commonly lonely waters, which now, how- 
ever, were absolutely alive with bustle. On the shore, some blazing 
roots of bog fir cast a flickeriug glare upon a crowd of the peasantry, 
meny women, and children busily employed unloading a couple of 
boats that were lying alongside the rude ridge of rocks that served for 
a pier. Tlie cargoes of these boats consisted o^mall packages, such 
as those carried by the people whom our friends nrst met, of the size 
and shape of soldiers* knapsacks, each furnished with a pair of straps, 
which passing round the shoulders^ enabled all, even women and 
children to carry one of them, and as soon as each got his load upon his 
back, he rapidly made his way up the hill and away by different paths 
and disappeared in the night. As fast as the boats landed their cargoes 
they pulled out again towards a vessel in the ofiing, from which several 
boats were making their way towards the shore. She was of a most 
suspicious appearance, lugger-rigged, very low in the water, and rather 
overmasted, and was endeavouring by short tacks to hold her ground 
at the mouth of the loch, till she had succeeded in landing the con- 
tents of her hold. This, judging, from the number of bales to be 
seen on shore in every direction, she must have almost accomplished, 
and in another hour the turn of the tide, then at the flood, would 
enable her to clear the land, notwithstanding the westerly wind, and 
stand ou^to sea on her homeward voyage. 

^' Ah, lia I contrabandista," said Fritz, the sight probably recalling 
something he might have seen in the Peninsula, for the whole character 
of the scene was visible at a glance ; it was a smuggler running her 
cargo, and the expediency of sending the police twenty miles off, on a 
wild goose chase, was tolerably apparent. 

*' What in the name of Satan, did you bring us here for, you young 
imp," exclaimed Lord de Creci, in an unwonted tone of excitement, 
and seizing the terrified boy by the apology for a collar his coat pre- 
sented. 

*' Sure, 1 thought your lardship and the captain wanted to see the 
cargo run, my lard," said the boy ; " there 11 not be another these 
three months." ^ 

'* I told you to take us to Dorrha glebe," said the Earl, his face be- 
coming perfectly livid with anger; •' by heavens, if you attempt to play 
tricks with me — " 

** I didn't think you intinded it, my lard," interrupted the boy, with 
the appearance of being frightened out of his senses, '* sure I did all for 
the best ; any how this road will take us there." 

*' It will never do to pass through that crowd," observed Henry ; 
** some of them will be sure to give notice." 

** You must take us some other way," said the Earl, " come be quick, 
there's no time to be lost." 
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" Some other way," said the boy, eager to make up for his mistake, 
by dad, I'll shew you twenty other ways, my lard ; first and foremoat 
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there's the road by the bridge of Knockgallion, if it was'nt that the 
bridge is broken down, but that dosen't much matter, seeing that there 
hasn't been a dhrop of water in the river since the bridge was built 
or afore it, barrin what they put in to swear the presentment by, that's 
only three miles round ; then there*8 the road by the fairies thorn, only 
may be your hardship wouldn't like to go near that there at the time 
of night, that's two miles round ; then — " 

** Stop your chattering, and shew us the nearest way," said Lord de 
Creci. impatiently looking at his watch, " we have lost overmuch time 
already." 

" Well, my lard, it's only a step back, we'll get into the new road, 
again in ajilTy;— its mighty sorry I am that I led you astray, but I 
though your lardship and the captain would like to see the fun." 

" What do these people transport in their havresacks ?" asked Fritz. 

" Thransport them," said the boy, ** faith they must catch them be- 
fore they thransport them, more by token it isn't thransportable at all, 
its only three months in jail." 

•' WTiat do they carry in the packs he means," said Henry. 

'* Is it the half bides. Captain?" answered the youth, "they're 
tobacco— half a hundred weight each.'' 

** But how are the owners ever to get it back from all that crowd ?" 

" Oh ! faith they'll get it back from them safe enough, if the polis 
don't get lioult of it, the boys know where to lave it, and they'll get 
well ped for every bale they bring into the place they've fixed on." 

" And where is the place ?" 

The youngster paused for a moment ; and notwithstanding the un- 
hesitating confidence that the Irish peasant is accustomed to repose in 
the ' army,' he had acuteness enough to know that this was a secret 
not rashly to be entrusted to any one, however trustworthy in his eyes. 
" Meself dosen't know, that's their look out," answered he, and pro- 
ceeded on his road muttering to himself : " What the blazes arc they 
up to now —with the guns too — 1 thought they were for fear the furren 
sailors might be impudent. — but I'd like mightily to know what they 
want at Dorrlia glebe, — may be they want to have a bit of fun with his 
riverence, to frecken the ould minister ; sure they wouldn't walk ten 
miles of a night for that,, more by token their faces isn't blackened." 

" It is a very strange circumstance in the history of these outrages," 
said Lord de Creci to Henry, " that the persons selected for victims are 
almost invariably those whom you would suppose would be the last 
individuals that it would occur to anybody to injure : generally they are 
the most amiable and well intcntiuned persons in the country, — no 
amount of tyranny, — no extent of extortion draws down the veugeance 
of the peasantry so surely and fatally as the facility of character that 
prevents their looking upon its possessor with feelings of personal 
fear. This Mr. Harvey is an instance of this ; a more benevolent kinder- 
hearted man does not exist, and as far as his limited means will allow, 
he has never hesitated to extend his charity alike to Protestants and 
Catholics : yet all this avails nothings he is doomed ; if even now his 
life is saved, it will be owing to the merest accident in the world, the 
accident of our being at Slievenamore on a particular day, and yet his 
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ofi'ence is probably nothing more than the attempt to collect some 
tithe, or arrear of tithe, to which he has an indubitable right, and for 
want of which he and his family are starving. However we have do 
time to lose, — by strong walking we shall yet reach the glebe in time," 
— here he drew himself up to his full height, and a stem smile passed 
over his features, — '* in time to protect the hearthstone of the defence- 
less, to fling death in the path of the murderer, and to read a bloody 
lesson to the shedders of innocent blood." 

The Earl had now quickened his pace so much that their guide was 
trotting by their side ; the wind which had hitherto come in fitful gusts 
now brought a drizzly sleety rain with it, and much care was requisite to 
keep the guns dry, for it was an occasion upon which it would never 
answer for them to be found with unserviceable arms. During the 
whole of their walk they did not meet a single soul, and it is probably 
more easy to imagine than to describe their feelings, when their guide 
pointed out a distant light as coming from the glebe house. Harry's 
blood coursed through his veins like lightning. Fritz, who had by 
this time ascertained the nature of their expedition, commenced a series 
of polyglot exclamations. Tausand Nochmal ! Tonnere de dieu ! Him- 
rael Sacrament ! Cospettol were the safety-valves by which he let oflf the 
steam ; whilst Lord de Creci, his lips compressed, his brows knit, his eyes 
flashing, silent, swift, and deadly, quickened his pace till it fairly amounted 
to a run — all felt that they were literally engaged in a race for life and 
death, even now the slayers might be at hand, — rood after rood rolled back 
under their hurrying feet, and when, panting and breathless, alike from 
their rapid motion and their mental excitement, they arrived in front of 
the glebe of Dorrha, all felt a weight removed from their hearts when 
the quiet and undisturbed appearance of the house announced that the 
apostles of desolation were not yet come, and thus they were still in time 
to throw stout hearts and ready hands into the doomed house — in the 
hour of its utmost need. 

It was not without difliculty, that they obtained admission at that 
unseasonable hour of the night, and during the time they were kept 
waiting on the steps, they had an opportunity of observing the poverty- 
stricken air of the place. The gate was broken, the fences were imper- 
fect in many places, and the ragged appearance of the young plan- 
tations shewed that the cattle of the neighbours had availed themselves 
fully of that imperfection — the approach to the hall door was partly- 
overgrown with weeds, and the lawn in front of the house was converted, 
by the labour of Mr. Harvey, his son and his daughterSy into a potatoe 
field, upon which indeed he mainly relied for the subsistence of his 
family ; and when at last, after a short parley, a slipshod maid of all 
work, did open the door, the interior presented the same appearance 
of wretchedness and want as the exterior had led the gentlemen to 
expect, for the obstinate and successful refusal to pay tithe had 
reduced the greater part of the clergy of that period, who not having 
private fortunes of their own, relied upon their profession for support, to 
a state of indigence of which few in England can form an idea. 

The drawing room, into which they were ushered, was curtainless and 
carpetless ; there were two conunon tables and four chairs, which, with 
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% large turf basket, a pair of bellows, a small cupboard, and a horse 
for drying clothes on, constituted the whole furniture of the room, and 
the scanty fire that burned, not in the grate, but on the hearth, shewed 
the sad necessity that existed for a rigorous economy even in the 
usually plentiful article of turf. 

The good minister himself rose from the table, upon which a large 
Bible lay, as if he had been selecting a portion of the Scriptures for 
that e?ening*s worship, in some astonishment at the appearance of the 
armed party ; his eldest daughter, a modest timid looking young lady 
apparently about nineteen, had been too long familiar with such occu- 
pations, to think it necessary to lay down her father^s waistcoat, 
which she was in the act of repairing ; the son, a delicate boy of about 
twelve years of age, was mending a potatoe basket ^^th some willow- 
twigs, which had been just brought in by a country girl, who was 
standing in a corner, waiting for some medicine which Mrs. Harvey 
was preparing for her bedridden grandmother. The aspect of that 
room was very dreary, the countenances of all were careworn and 
pinched, as if mind and body were succumbing alike under privation 
and disappointment long protracted, and apparently becoming more 
hopeless, but with this expression was now mixed a wild astonishment 
at the untimely and unexpected appearance of the two gentlemen, and 
the ominous circumstance of their being armed. However, there was no 
time to be lost, and melancholy as this scene was, it assumed an aspect 
of real horror, when Lord de Creci briefly informed the venerable 
minister of the object of their visit, viz. the protection of himself and 
family, for the cause that had brought them from Slievenamore was 
the information that the Earl had received from the countryman who 
had demanded an interview with him that evening, that Mr. Harvey 
had been condemned to death by the murderous tribunal of the 
peasantry that has stained the soil of Ireland with so much innocent 
blood ; his offence being the attempt to collect some arrears of tithe, 
for years due, and his life was to be taken that very night. The 
next moment changed that scene of poverty, but still of tranquillity, 
into the bustle and hurry of the preparations for » desperate, and it 
was much to be feared, very unequal combat. 

The preparations, being in the hands of those who knew well what 
they were about, were soon made, for the house, fortunately, in its very 
bareness simplified its own defence. It was surrounded by a sort of 
area, which made it impossible to get at the windows on the ground 
floor ; whilst those of some servants* rooms in the basements were so 
small and well secured, that little danger need be anticipated of the 
murderers effecting an entrance through them ; and fortunately, all the 
shutters of the lower part of the house were in a state of complete 
preservation, so that, in fact, there was every reason to suppose that 
the attack would be made at the hall-door, and measures were taken 
accordingly. The danger of the farm yard being set fire to behind 
them, was obviated by two reasons : one was the wind, which blew 
stron^y from the other side; the other, the circumstance that years 
had elapsed since the good clergyman had possessed a single truss of 
haj, or a tingle sheaf of com. A horse was a luxury long abandoned. 
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and his whole possession in turf would not have amounted to fire 
kishes. Fortunately there was an old yeomanry musket in the house, 
which had long been used to terrify the crows, and a spare flint (a few 
of which, Harry, with the instinct of an old soldier, had put into his 
pocket when he left Slievenamore.) having rendered it serviceable, 
Fritz, thus armed, was entrusted with the surveillance of the rear of 
the house, whilst the other two made their arrangements for the 
defence of the front. The ground plan of Dorrha glebe was one 
not uncommon in houses of its class : the door opened upon a 
small hall, on one side of which was the dining-room, and on 
the other the drawing-room, whilst the staircase rose directly 
facing it ; so that from the first landing-place to the door, all 
was clear, and up:^n this landing-place, Lord de Creci and Henry, 
sheltered by the temporary barricade of a chest of drawers, resolved 
to wait till the assailants forced the door, and then receive them with 
an unexpected, and probably very fatal fire. They had been led to this 
determination by the consideration, that inasmuch as the police 
might momentarily be expected, it was desirable to amuse the assail- 
ants as long as possible outside the house, for Lord de Creci was from 
the beginning more anxious that a terrible example should be made of 
the offenders, than solicitous about his own personal safety, w^hich was 
however, nevertheless, a matter to be considered, as far as it consisted 
with their loftier object, the defence of the helpless man from the 
ruffians who thirsted for his blood ; and for that reason they judged it 
better to adopt the plan of defence they did, than to show themselves 
at the windows, where a chance shot, or even a chance stone, might 
disable one of them at a period that might prove fatal to every soul in the 
house. Neither of them entertained much doubt of the success of their 
plan, provided the attack was made in ignorance of the preparations 
for receiving it : a sudden and unexpected burst of fire is always 
startling, even to trained soldiers, and was likely to prove absolutely 
crushing to a mob engaged in the commission of a brutal and murderous 
outrage. 

** They'll never get up the stairs," said Lord de Creci, as having 
placed the last three candles the house afforded in positions to light 
up the hall well for the deadly scene that was shortly to be enacted 
in it, he prepared to ascend the narrow staircase. 

" Not one of them will live to the foot of the stairs," returned 
Henry: " nothing staggers a mob so much as stumbling over their own 
dead ; but I hope we shall not find it necessary to shed much blood; 
it's bad enough in warfare, but I really have no heart for bloodshed 
here : one's own countrymen — By Jove, this exercise has made me ex- 
ceedingly thirsty." 

Mr. Harvey, who heard this, said something to his wife, who shook 
her head, and answered in a whisper: he then gave a hurried direction 
to his eldest daughter, who entered her mother's bed-room. He 
then addressed Lord de Creci. 

''It is two years since there has been a drop of wine in this house, 
and with the exception of a bottle of ale last Christmas- day, it ia 
fourteen — fifteen months, since there has been a drop of malt liquor : 
there was some buttermilk this morning, but my wife tells me that the 
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children had it with their potatoes for dinner, and this is Uterally aU 
tliat I have to offer to the men that are perilling their lives to save my 
family/' — and he took from the young lady's hand the jug of water that 
she had brought out of the bed-room. 

Every window had been secured, and all possible preparations that 
Harry's military experience could suggest, had now been made to 
receive the expected attack. The lower part of the house, in accordance 
with the system of defence they had agreed upon, was entirely deserted, 
every door being carefully fastened to hamper or obstruct the move- 
ments of the assailants. The family were above stairs. Bluthenbanm 
at his post, looking around witli the cat-like vigilance of a sentry of 
the Grand Army, and trusting at least as much to his ears as his eyes. 
Lord de Creci and Henry behind their temporary barricade on the 
landing-place, the one, calm and passionless, in all the deep concen- 
trated firmness of resolve that belonged to the sense of duty which 
impelled him to take a step that he did not attempt to conceal from 
himself, must cost several lives, in order effectually to check a Rystem 
of outrage that was becoming a greater curse to the country than ever 
was famine, typhus, or small-pox ; the other, it must admitted, rather 
inwardly exulting at the idea of the contrast between the scene that 
was actually on the point of occurring, and that which anticipation was 
probably, at that very moment, placing before the eyes of the mur- 
derers, — a helpless clergyman on his knees, praying for mercy, and 
praying in vain, a wife and daughter maddening in their agony, a 
death-blow, a groan, white hair bedabbled with blood, a gasping for 
breath, a widow and an orphan ; — and it was not without some feeling 
of the gladiator arising in bis breast, that he pictured to himself tha 
mob rushing in, raging to gorge their thirst for blood in this scene of 
butchery, and suddenly finding themselves dazzled, blinded, and terror- 
smitten, helplessly and hopelessly going down, man after man, under a 
close, deadly, and unexpected fire. 

For some minutes the silence was unbroken, save by the now loud 
and distinct ticking of the clock, whose hands already pointed to eleven : 
all was prepared, the arms loaded, and cartridges laid before those that 
wielded them, ready to reload, if the first fire should not prove effectual in 
checking the advance of the murderers. Between the chest of drawers 
and the wall a narrow opening was left, for it was a material point to 
amuse the assailants, and delay the attack as long as possible ; to effect 
which, the girl, who was literally the sole servant that Mr. Harvey's 
poverty allowed him to keep, was placed at the door to parley with 
them. Eleven struck, and still nothing had happened: Henry was 
mechanicaUy counting the banisters, when a slight but distinct tap at 
the door, that ran through the house like an electric shock, brought 
back the thoughts of every body there, to the deadly business of the 
night. No answer was returned, the tap was repeated, and the bell 
was rung, and then the girl, after a short interval, asked, *< Who's 
there ?" 

*' It's me," said a voice from the outside. 

'' Av coorse it is, who else would it be," returned the girl, '' and who 
may you be ?" 
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Beemed to be transferred from the stairs to the hall door, loud cries 
arose from below, a few dropping shots were heard outside, and all 
that could escape from the house rushed tumultuously out. 

" La colonne ever breaks from the rear," observed Fritz, trium- 

ghantly ; the recollections of many a hard-fought field recurring to 
is memory and quite obliterating all consideration that he was no 
longer a French Serjeant but an English Nobleman's valet, " en avant en 
avant, mes braves,** — and another moment explained the change, which 
was caused by the arrival of the police. They were not a minute too 
soon, but they were come; the dangers of that terrible night were over, 
and thou _h most of the unwounded assailants escaped in the darkness, 
several prisoners remained in the hands of the defenders. Three of the 
unhappy men had already gone to answer for the deed of darkness in 
which they died. 

There was much achievement in this, the lives of that doomed family 
had been saved, the system of murder had been seized on in mid 
career and stricken to the earth, and a terrible lesson had been written 
in characters of blood for the misguided peasantry, yet both Lord de 
Creci and Henry felt at the moment, as they afterwards agreed, when 
talking over the subject in a very different scene, that notwithstanding 
all those considerations for the victors there was little of the triumph 
of victory, there was no national pride gratified, no professional de- 
votion rewarded, the task of blood, appealing to no passion, lay before 
them in its naked revolting deformity, there was nothing to call forth 
exultation, but much to cause horror. The dead lay there, but they 
were not gallant enemies, inspiring respect even in death, they were 
cowardly murderers struck down with the arms of murderers in their 
hands, and the thoughts of murderers in their hearts. The excitement 
of the battle was over, but the slaughter was not, for the prisoners 
were doomed men, who merely escaped shot and steel to perish on the 
scaffold. They were seven in number, of whom only two were un- 
wounded, but one was lying on the ground, evidently in the agonies of 
death. He was a young man, apparently not more than twenty years 
of age, and when life was ebbing fast, and Mr. Harvey attempted to 
speak to him upon religious subjects, repelled him with dogged 
resolution. 

'' lisve him alone," said another of the prisoners. '' lave him alone 
with yourdivil's scripture, sure you would not kill body and soul 
together, you ould heretic,"— and the speech attracted notice towards 
the spe^er. He was still younger, scarcely looked to be eighteen, when 
suddenly one of the police, after coming in front of him and examining 
his countenance carefully for a moment, exclaimed, '' It's you is it, 
that we've been after this twelvemonth and more? so wcVe caught you 
at last, Mr. Michael Cassidy." The man started when his name was 
pronounced, and cast his savnge eye at the pool of blood at his feet 
that flowed from a wound in his leg which was the immediate cause of 
his capture, as much as to say, ' if it wasn't for that, you'd not have 
caught Michael Cassidy so easy.' 

** I know no thin' about you," said he sullenly. 

" It would be well for you if" we knew as Uttle about you, my boy/' 
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returned tlie otlier. " That boy, my lord/' continued he, " young as he 
is, has been at two murders, and the burning of a whole family alive. 
He's the most determined ruffian in this country." 

*' Can it be possible,*' said Mr. Harvey, '* and he so young." 

" Young," said the man with a nod, '' faith, I'm thinkin Fm much 
about as old as Til ever be," — and he broke into a hideous laugh, in 
which more than one of the bystanders joined, for all the police knew 
that his days were numbered, his identity had b^en sworn to, the 
evidence against him was known to be complete, and he, at all events, 
would certainly be executed at the spring assizes, as indeed happened 
accordingly. 

'* Hush," said Lord de Creci sternly, *' whatever men be, their lives 
are not subjects to make jokes on." 

" By dad," said the ruffian, '* there's not a counthry in the world 
where they understand makin' jokes on men's lives better tlian in 
Ireland." With the one exception of this man, no single individual 
captured was known either to the police or to any body in the house, 
few of them, as it afterwards turned out, haviug come a less distance 
than thirty miles, and one lived fifty-four miles off. Several were 
only acquainted with Mr. Harvey's person by his having been pointed 
out to them the day before. But when the confusion abated a little, 
and they had time to look round upon the preparations that had been 
made for receiving them, and saw that they had been betrayed, and 
had rushed headlong into a snare laid with a deadly skill to entrap 
them, they one and all exhibited the greatest anxiety to know ' who 
sould the pass on them.' This information, which indeed was confined 
to Lord de Creci and Harry, was of course denied them ; and the police, 
placing them in the centre, moved off with all military precaution, for 
it was by no means improbable that a rescue might be attempted. 
The prisoners seemed to be moved much more by the thirst of ven- 
geance against the informer, who had led them into their present 
situation, than any consideration of their situation, which was one of 
imminent danger to their lives. No rescue was, however, attempted ; 
the spirit of insurrection had had enough for one night : but Mr. Harvey's 
fears having been not unnaturally awakened by the event, Lord de Creci 
and Henry remained the rest of the night at the glebe. 

The next morning the latter returned to his regiment, but with the 
promise, in a fortnight more, of repeating his visit to Avonmore. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The fortnight passed ivithont anything particular happening at Bally- 
macdaniely but upon our hero's arrival at Avonmore, he found that a 
sad catastrophe had occurred two days before. It will be recollected, 
that on the night of the attack upon Dorrha glebe, a groom belonging 
to Lord Ellesmere had been despatched to the nearest police station 
with a notice of the intended outrage, and to his promptitude in con- 
veying it had mainly been owing the opportune arrival of the armed 
body that turned the fortune of the fight when victory was trembling 
in the balance. The name of this unfortunate man was Murphy ; he 
was the son of a respectable farmer in the neighbourhood, and though 
then employed in the stables, was not one of the Marquis*s regular or 
EngUsh establishment, but merely taken on for the occasion of the 
visit to Avonmore, and he was recently married. His share in that 
night*s work had excited the ire of some of those who had effected 
their escape, or perhaps, of some of the relatives of the killed or 
prisoners, and but two days before, he had been waylaid, severely 
beaten, and left for dead upon the road side. Life was, however, not 
entirely extinct, and when^ after some hours of insensibility, during 
which no one had ventured to render him the slightest assistance, 
he came to himself, he had just strength enough to crawl to a 
cottage, whose owuer, who had that moment shared his scanty meal 
with a wandering beggar, with the hearty good will that characterises 
the feelings of the lower class of Irish towards their yet poorer 
brethren, dared not assist him, dared not give him the shelter of his 
roof, dared not so much as lend him a hand to raise him from the 
dunghill upon which, exhausted and bleeding, he had sunk to die. 
Such is the character of popular vengeance in that country, in the 
nineteenth century, and such is the perversion of heart to which it 
gives rise. 

The beggar, however, who, here to-day and gone to-morrow, had no 
such fear, gave him what little help he coidd, he raised him from 
the dunghill, laid him upon a dry spot, in the attitude which seemed to 
promise him most ease, poured some water down his throat, and 
then throwing his own great coat over him, which no body ever dreamed 
of stealing, proceeded to Avonmore Castle to give notice of his situa- 
tion. A cart was immediately despatched for him, and he was brought 
home to receive what benefit he could from medical aid, but there 
was little life left in him ; sometimes he could articulate a few words, 
but more generally not. He seemed conscious of his wife's presence, 
for he lay with her hand in his, and occasionally fixed his failing eyes 
upon her, taking little notice of anything else ; he sank rapidly, and 
it was about noon the following day, that Lord de Creci, who had 
ordered that he should receive the earliest notice of any appearance of 
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revival of the safferer, was iDformed by the surgeon that although any- 
thing like revival was out of the question, the patient was restored to 
consciousness; the " lightening" that so often announces the immediate 
approach of death, having placed him for the moment in the full pos- 
session of his senses. 

Upon entering the little room which the sufferer occupied. Lord de 
Creci found him lying in the bed, evidently on the verge of deaths and 
holding his wife's hand. He made a feeble attempt to sit up as his 
master entered, but fell back again upon his bed ; and though he did 
not speak, looked wistfully at the poor creature that was sobbmg by his 
side. Well did Lord de Creci understand that look, and he immediately 
anticipated what he knew lay next the dying man's heart, by pro- 
mising that the widow should be provided for by the family, as well 
as the aged mother who had depended for her living upon the sou who 
was about to be torn from her. The poor man's countenance lighted 
up for a moment. ** May God Almighty bless and prosper you, my 
Lord," said he, *'you and yours wherever you go, in the fields, and in 
the castle, on the say and on the land ; may He watch for you in the 
night and guide you in the day; may He comfort you in sickness and 
strengthen you in health; may He give you honour and glory, and 
riches, and prosperity, you and yours for ever and ever; may He give 
you the blessing of a — " here his voice faltered. " loviii' wife," and 
here he grew manifestly fainter, ''and childer, that be an honour to 
your name, aloenl^* 

A dark shade passed over the Earl's face, but it was for a moment; 
the poor man's voice failed him, an indistinct murmur escaped his lipt, 
they moved again as if in prayer, there was a convulsive sob, a alight 
shivering, a gurgling sound in the throat, his countenance fell, hia eye 
fixed, and the silence of that room was only broken by the sobbing of a 
new made widow. 

To provide for the welfare of that poor woman, was the first care 
of Lora de Creci, and munificently did he supply such compensation as 
was possible, and he also indulged her in the gratification of avrish, which 
had something of a feudal character in it : viz. that as the deceased had 
lost his life in the service of the family, and in the direct execution of the 
heir's commands, his wake should take place in the servants* hall, and 
that his funeral should have the character of a public tribute to his 
memory from the family, in token that he had died a faithful servant 
of the house of Avonmore. This request was complied with, and the 
night of Harry's arrival, had been fixed for the performance of that 
ceremony. 

He found Lord de Creci somewhat dejected ; it seemed as if some- 
thing had occurred to cast a deeper shade than usual on his brow, 
more than the circumstance of a groom being killed would account for ; 
for Henry had learned in the course of his now more familiar inter- 
course with the Earl, that in the wandering life in the east he had led, 
scenes of blood and murder, and of the, perhaps, yet more horrible 
ravages of the plague, had been familiar to his eyes ; and besides he 
knew that when the party started for Slievenamore, Lord de Creci did 
not so much as know the man's name, for he had heard him ask what 
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h was. However^ the Earl received him with his accustomed friendli- 
ness; indeed ^t itemed as if the young soldier had attracted the gloomy 
nobleman's good will so powerfully, that the volatile Lady Sarah had 
already began to observe that she was not certain whether she should 
not consider herself in the light of an aunt, and expect to be treated 
with due respect ; whilst Lady Madelaine pleased at anything that seemed 
to awaken in her brother *s breast those feelings of kindliness and a£fec- 
tion, that she sometimes fancied were almost dead within him, and happy 
to see him roused from his customary moody apathy, to love any body 
t>r any thing, felt grateful to Harry for recalling him to a kinder com- 
munion with his fellows, and received him with increased warmth. 

For another reason, however, she had begun to feel an interest, 
though rather a painful one, in him ; and it so happening that he sat 
next to her at dinner that day, she rather astonished him by her choice of 
the subject of conversation, which, in the midst of that gay assemblage 
struck him as being about as mistimed as it was misplaced in being 
addressed to him. This subject was the truth of revelation, aud to it she 
pertinaciously adhered, though for what reason he could not even con- 
jecture; and at last, after trying the ordinary topics of the day, the mag- 
nificent Belgic revolution which was then in season, the new Whig 
ministry which was then in flower, and Mr. John Long who was then in 
jail, yielded quietly to his fate, and supposing that it was the circum- 
stance of a servant dying actually in the house, that had turned her 
thoughts in that direction, listened very patiently to a pretty long dis- 
course, consisting of very sound theology, set forth in very feeling and 
beautiful language, and with an earnestness of manner and apparent 
anxiety to convince him, that puzzled him exceedingly. What she could 
mean by this, was more than he could understand, though more than 
t)nce, the strong interest that she evidently took in his views on the sub- 
ject, the persuasive manner in which she endeavoured to enforce hers, 
suggested to his mind that the Lady Madelaine Fitzwarine must have 
taken a very sudden and violent fancy to him, either body or soul, or 
perhaps both. Captain Mowbray was, in this instance, somewhat out 
of his reckoning, as young gentlemen commonly are, when they suffer 
themselves to depart from the things that can be understood, and to 
soar into the regions of the Poetry of Uuaccountability, viz. young 
ladies* fancies. 

This sort of thing was not new to him, for he had often observed, upon 
arriving at country quarters, there were commonly a considerable 
number of young ladies with expressive eyes and sentimental songs, 
great talents for knitting purses, and the army list by heart, who were 
ready to throw themselves into the arms of the new regiment, who 
commonly repaid their kindness by christening them *' Garrison- 
hacks.'* but he knew this was not Lady Madelaine^s character, and 
laid out two glasses of claret, after the ladies had left the dining-room, 
speculating what on earth could have put it into her head to address 
such a discourse to so unworthy an auditor. 

He was aroused from these considerations by an animated debate 
that was going on in his neighbourhood, between Lord de Creci and 
Mr. Wilkins, on the subject of the wake that was to take place in the 
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castle that night, and the possibility of pennading the Irish to give up 
those mischieyous and nnnatoral merry makings. Lord de Cred 
seemed to think the undertaking hopeless. 

" There are no customs," said he, " that nations change or abolish more 
reluctantly than those relating to their dead ;— touch a corpse, and you 
touch the best feelings of every father, mother, brother, sister, husbuid, 
wife, and child, in the kingdom. As long as these people consider that 
an uproarious assembly does honour to a corpse, so long will they 
insist upon paying it that tribute of respect." 

•* It is merely the force of imagination," replied Mr. Wilkins, "and 
you must make fire eat fire, and counteract imagination by imagination. 
There is nothing real in funeral rites : some nations expose their remains 
to birds of prey; the Ganges rolls along its yearly thousands; the sea 
will have a long account to render when it gives up its dead ; some 
races bum, some bury, some embalm ; and I am not certain but that 
some consider it respectful to eat their deceased relatives, at least I 
think Herodotus says so of the Massagetae, who were a people of 
Central Asia." 

"The custom is not extinct in the east yet," observed Henry, ** I re- 
member hearing in India, that there is a people in Sumatra called the 
Battas, who stUl have a custom, that whenever a man is getting old 
and tired of life, or perhaps suffering from some painful illness, he 
sends out invitations to his funeral, after the imaginations of the 
Sumatrans, — very likely his friends give him a hint that something of 
the sort is expected of him, but still he issues them as if they were 
his own idea, and perfectly voluntary, — to request the pleasure of 
their company to what is literally his funeral feast, for he climbs up 
into a tree, under which all his children, relations, and particuliu: 
friends, assemble, and they dance round the tree chaunting a sort of 
dirge to the words ^ The season is come, the fruit is ripe, and it must 
descend,* I suppose by way of grace, for he comes down the tree, and 
they cut him to pieces and eat him directly, as gravely as if he was 
a bullock." 

" Exactly," said Mr. Wilkins, ^' the force of imagination reconciles 
them to those horrors. There is nothing real, as I say, in funeral rites. 
They differ everywhere. Earth, air, fire, and water, are ransacked for 
the disposal of corpses ; but opinion on that subject is susceptible of 
modification, and what good might be effected if tht people of this 
country could be brought to imagine that the body objected to being 
waked r 

** You had better try," said Lord de Creci with a sarcastic smile, 
*' never was there a better opportunity, for they must listen to you 
here, which they certainly would not do elsewhere ; — but I must say 
that your project reminds me strongly of the words of an old ballad, 
I remember reading some years ago, 

' Poor maid, a eardener^s corpse, 'tis said. 
To cookmaids, gives but seldom heed ; 
And dogs that bark when they are dead. 
Are very clever dogs indeed.' 
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A bright thought seemed to flash across Mr. IHlkins's mind, as the 
gentlemen rose to adjourn ; and Lord de Creci, little dreaming that his 
suggestion was about to be followed, smiled at the visionary English- 
man's estimate of his own power of effecting changes. '^ How often," 
■aid he to Henry, as they passed to the drawing room, ^'do we see 
people who fancy that they can by a few words of advice or remon- 
strance, change the rooted habits of centuries, — Mr. Wilkins is by no 
means deficient in abililies, but he is what they call a clever man 
with a twist." 

Upon arriving in the dravring-room, Henry found the ladies assem- 
bled round the pianoforte, and one of the lady visitors, (who probably, 
was about as perfect a specimen of the class of young ladies we have 
recently alluded to as irreverently and ungratefully denominated 
' Ghurrison Hacks,' by their warmest admirere) having just completed a 
Yery quavering veraion of " Meet me by moonlight alone,'* was on the 
l^oint of embarking on an unknown tongue, and had struck up the 
nnt notes of a German air, then comparatively fresh in the country, — 
the now well known, 'Meiu Schatz ist a Reiter,' — when she discovered 
she had forgotten the words. Lady Sarah however declared that she 
had a copy of them, and immediately produced it» and Miss O'Hou- 
lagain, having read them once over, to assure heraelf of their sound, of 
their sense she was as innocent as the babe unborn, sang as follows : 

Mein Schatz ist a Reiter, nach Dublin marchirt. 
Denkt nicht mehr wie heftig er hier coquettirt'. 
Verliert dort noch einmal, ja, zehn mal, zein Herz ; 
Und lasst mir, Gott hilf mich, nur Weinen und Schmerz. 

Die Hosen sind hochroth, mit gold^ ach wie fein ! 
Hell danzen die Stiefeln mit Day und Martein. 
Sein Dolman ! Sein Pelzrock! Sein SchnunbartI Oh Weh I 
En kommt nicht mehr wieder, Ich werf'mich in's See. 

Doch giebt es noch Hoffnung, ja, dort kann ich seh'n 
Ein Hauptman in Scharlach, wie lieblich I wie schon ! 
Kein Tod in's kalt's Wasser, nein, trost ich mich stets ; 
Geht zum Teufel Huzzar ! Neues Liebchen — Wie gehts ? 

"When she had finished, the applause was to all appearance mixed 
with some little tittering, and not quite certain what the sense of 
the words might be, she looked somewhat anxiously round ; and Lady 
Sarah, apparently to draw off from the song the attention that seemed 
to be becoming a source of uneasiness to the singer, observed, '* I have 
got another veraion of it,'* and sitting down, sang as follows : — 

Mein Schatz is a Reiter, a Jaeger so fein 
Liebt porter, plum pudding, roast beef, und Portwein 
Friih morgens, ganz razcnd, nach Fuchsen er lauft 
Spat abends, recht duratig, Herr Gott wie er sauft ! 

Zu lesen er liebt nicht, zu schreiben, ach nein ! 
Er leidet kein Wilddieb, auch kein schlecten Wein 
Nach Tisch schlaft er immer a kleinen halb, stund' 
Dan traumt er vielleicht— nein er traumt auf sein Hund. 
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Doch ist er mein Schfttz, ja, niein Mann mugser 8ey'n 
Erliebt (und warum nicht ?) roast beef und Portwein. 
Ich lieb' ihn recht herzlich, Tor alles auf £rd' ! 
Liebt er mich, ja, beinahe, so wobl als sein Pferd. 

Just as she concluded, amidst something that now was downright 
laughter, Henry observed that Mr. Wilkins, who had been alternately 
laughing and frowning, looking very grave, and chattering prodigiously 
to himself for the last quarter of an hour, suddenly set his lips firm, 
threw his head up into the air, and with the erect gait and stately step 
of one who is on the point of a great achievement, marched out of the 
room. 

"He certainly does mean everything for the best," observed Lady 
Madelaine to Henry ; ** but he has got some extraordinary crotchets 
in his head. He came to me this morning, to ask whether I did not 
think giving the housemaids smart caps with cherry- coloured ribbons 
in them, would raise their moral character ? I told him that I really 
did not think it would." 

" One of them is going to be married to one of the young O'Con- 
nors," said the Marquis. " Mr. Wilkins endeavoured to persuade 
the bridegroom of the improvidence of their marrying so young, for the 
man was only twenty-one and the woman eighteen ; but the lover an- 
swered him with a most unheroic question : ' If I don*t marry and 
have childer when I'm young, who's to support me when I'm old and 
past my work?'" 

" It is a very attractive part of the character of the peasantry," 
said Lady Madelaine, '* the affection of children for their parents, and 
the way they maintain them when they are old and infirm." 

"They reverse the order of things you describe in Sumatra, Mow- 
bray," said Lord de Creci. 

" I believe Mr. Wilkins has some project in his head about the 
wake,'* said Henry. '* I expect to hear of his having addressed the 
assembly upon the atrocity of pipes and whiskey by way of funeral 
games. He'll address an uncommonly deaf audience rf he does. There 
is something very touching. Lady Sarah, in the fideUty your version of 
* Mein Schatz ist a Beiter expresses." 

** There is, Mr. Mowbray," returned the young lady, *'and some- 
thing TeiT nataral in Miss O'Houlagain's : — does your experience con- 
firm it?" 

" I make no revelations," returned Harry, with a laugh, for he cer- 
tainly did recollect something of a rotation system of the sort in some 
towns with which he was acquainted. ^' I do not think it applies to 
the sex in general either." 

** It does not, Mr. Mowbray," said Lady Madelaine, earnestly. 

" Do, for heaven's sake, go and sing something, Madelaine," hastily 
intermpted Lady Sarah. " I see that odious Miss Murray is going to 
inflict us with something about a vase in which roses have once been 
distilled, or Kate Kearney. Sing something or other, though I am 
aure Mr. Mowbray will not like it half as well as my German," and 
Lady Madelaine complied, and sat down to the pianoforte. As she 
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touched the keyg a peculiar expression of astonishment, not nnmized 
with pain, came to the countenance of Lady Sarah. The notes were 
famihar to her, but she seemed to wonder why Lady Madelaine selected 
that particular one, as if it had some significance of its own indepen- 
dent of the music, that made the selection a strange one. Thus sang 
the Lady Madelaine :— 
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II. 

Where the boundless ocean, 
Rolls in ceaseless motion. 

Doth it join the dwellers in the deep ? 
Do the fairy daughters, 
Of the crystal waters, 

Lull it with the sound of streams to sleep ? 
Doth it greet the morning, 
When its golden dawning, 

Clothes the earth in glory with its light ? 
Doth it watch the even, 
Veil the purple heaven. 

In the spangled mantle of the night ? 

III. 

In mine hours of inadness, 
Comes a voice of gladness, 

And a voice of promise, low and sweet. 
Of a joy immortal, 
When the sable portal 

Of the grave is passed, love, and we meet ; 
By the dream that's perished, 
By the hope I cherished. 

By that smile that ever answered mine. 
Give a sign, a token. 
E'er my heart be broken, 

That may guide my weary soul to thine. 

The words were mournful enough, and the air, which though it is 
well known in Germany as a patois song, caUed '* The Herzenload,'* 
is better known in England as '* Weber's Last Waltz," was melancholy 
enough to suit them ; there was a dead silence for a moment, and again 
Lady Madelaine fixed upon Henry one of those expressive looks that 
had so puzzled him at dinner. It seemed as if she had recently 
learned something about him that interested her and yet possibly the 
interest was of a painful character ; and he, for his part, having got rid 
of the first hallucination that he had fallen into, began to feel extremely 
carious what it coidd be all about. 

'* Do you believe, Mr. Mowbray," said she, as she abandoned the 
music-stool to her sister, and retired to the sofa, whither Henry fol- 
lowed her, ** do yon believe that spirits after death, can seek one 
another ?" 

*' If souls are turned loose into the air after death, I do not see why 
the^ should not:" returned the gentleman, who had never given the 
subject any very particular attention. • 

** But supposing that they should not be able to find one another T' 

" A spirit may pursue another before death," returned Harry, bitterly, 
and involuntarily tearing off a bit of the fringe of the sofa, as thoughts 
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that he could but ill bear, arose in his mind, " one need not go beyond 
the grave for examples of seeking that that could not be found." 

** There are many things on this earth," returned Lady Madelaine, 
'* that are sought, and not found, because they are not rightly sought.** 

" I suppose, there are," returned Henry, who was getting more pux- 
zled than ever, and concluded that the best way of arriTing at the fair 
speaker's meaning, was to help her on towards it, by agreeing in every 
thing she said, giving her line enough, ** there are two ways of doing 
every thing, a right and a wrong way." 

" And of how much unhappiness is that not rightly seeking, the 
cause," said Lady Madelaine, fixing her large clear eyes on his face as 
if she would have read Us very thoughts. 

'^ A great deal of discontent arises from disappointed ambition and 
baffled avarice," said Henry, ^* but I do not know that one feels much 
sympathy with them." 

" We were not talking of ambition or avarice, Mr. Mowbray," said 
Lady Madelaine, hastily, ''we were talking of spirits seeking one 
another on this side of the grave or the #her, and if it be so 0dUng 
to seek in vain on this earth, what must it be to be separated from 
those we love through eternity ?" 

Henry started, for these words seemed to have some imperfectly dis- 
closed significance ; and for the first time, the idea occurred to him 
that Lady Madelaine was really aware of his attachment to Clara 
Hastings, though how she became informed of it, he could not tell : 
he looked upon her beautiful face in amazement : its expression was 
partly of reproach, partly of hope, and hardly knowing what he said,, 
he remarked : "1 really have no very great opinion of the poetical 
idea of spirits seeking one another. I have no great faith in disem- 
bodied spirits at ail:" — when suddenly a tremendous uproar was heard 
outside : the sound rolled up to the drawing-room door, and Henry's 
scepticism appeared on the point of receiving a personal rebuke from 
one of the bemgs he was treating with so little respect, when a mixed 
multitude of men, women, and chUdren, utterly, in their terror, dis* 
regarding the place they took refnee in, roll'd into the drawing-room, 
with one universal roar of "Pat Murphy's ghost!" ''Pat Murphy'a. 
ghost!" 
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CHAPTER XII. 

To explain the cause of thia uproar, it will be necessary to go back 
to the scene that was being enacted in the servants* hall. Here the 
friends of the deceased were assembled to pay due honour to the dead, 
and perform after the manner of their ancestors, his funeral obsequies, 
by pouring out copious libations to the ashes of their own pipes. 
Each took the view of the case that his own feelings prompted. Some 
were lamenting his early fate ; others were easing their minds by cursing 
and swearing at his murderers. Others, more practical, were debating 
whether it would not be proper to give some of the Derrydun boys * a 
quiltin';* others again, more philosophical, were speculating upon who 
was to fill his place ; some were discussing the defence of Dorrha, whilst 
others, in a spirit of true^tholic benevolence, were commiserating 
the inevitable doom of the unfortunate prisoners, the peculiarity of 
whose situation, they being taken red-handed in the fact, made it 
absolutely impossible for them to prove an alibi, —(which is the method 
by which murderers are saved at the expense of innocent men's lives in 
Ireland, corresponding to sham madness in England, and excluding the 
latter plea from Irish courts, the people being of opinion that God is 
too just to send two scourges, bad evidence and bad administration, 
upon a country at once,)--without which it would be impossible 
for a jury to avoid convicting them ; others had come to the con- 
clusion that as poor Pat*8 earthly affairs were settled for ever, it waa 
no use troubling their heads more about them ; but all, both men and 
women, had drank a little, just enough to make them more susceptible 
of emotion than usual, without being sufficient to deaden their percep- 
tions to everything except their own enjoyment being undisturbed, as 
is the case in a more advanced stage of intemperance. 

In one comer of the hall sat two of Pat's companions in the stable, 
listening to Jerry O^DriscoU, Harry's soldier servant, who, apropos to 
the melancholy occasion, was regaling their ears with very lively 
accounts of the various scenes of slaughter he had witnessed in the 
Burman empire, with such addition^ and ornaments as he thought 
necessary. 

" *Etheu, Mr. O'Driscoll," said Tim Connellan, '* you that have seen 
so many of them knocked on the head ought to know, — do you think in 
aimest them black devils have souls to be saved at all, at all ?" 

*' I do not think they have," said Jerry, •' for I never heerd tell any 
good of them ; but, savin' your presence, I think they have souls to be 

" Sure that wouldn't be fair play," urged Tim. 

" I never heerd tell of fair play either, to the aistward of the Cape,*' re- 
turned Jerry, " but I'll tell you what Tve seen them brute bastes do after 
we haddhriven them out the palins they used to fight us in,— I've seen 
one of them lie down as if he was dead, and maybe after you'd have 
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passed on, thinkin' it was all over with him, he'd get up again as con- 
ning as a weasel, and wound, or maybe kill some poor boj that wasn't 
thinkin' of any harm ; — now where do you think that man 'ud go when 
be died?" 

*• The murderin' villin 1* said Tim. 

*< Our lads were soon up to that dodge," continued Jerry, ''and by 
and by they never left a body behind them, dead or alive, without givin* 
it a touch of the bayonet that sent the black divil that owned it to pot." 

" Faith, I'll go bail he found the pot boilin' hot, divil mend him,'* 
replied Tim with a erin, "anyhow that wasn't the way with him that's 
dead and gone. Goof rest his soul, poor boy, I mind the day afore ever 
either of us came here, that we were givin one of the Derrydun boys 
a bit of a batin', and he lay down and took on as if he were dead, and 
some of the boys wanted to finish him off, Pat saved his life. ' Lave 
him now,* says he, ' he's had enough,' says he, ' and if yez kill him 
outright, he'U not be able to tell what an elegant quiltin' we gave him ;' 
and sure enough that was thrue; we got great glory in the country for 
that same." 

" Och, poor Pat, what did you lave us for ?" said, or rather sighed the 
third personage of the group, Corney Callaghan, who fed the pigs, and 
who had arrived at the maudlin stage, " to think of us sittin' here, atin' 
and dhrinkin', smokin', and talkin', like cows in a clover-field, and 
you layin' dead in the next room, with your precious sowl in purgatory 
all the time, Och hone!" 

''Faith," said the soldier, in whose mind, as is commonly the case 
in his profession, familiarity with death had produced its usual off- 
spxinSy " he might go farther and far worse." 

"Och, whisht now, Mr. O^DriscoU!" said Corney in aloud whispcijP, 
and evidently in some way under the influence of superstitious fc^r, 
** whisht now, how can you talk in that wa^ and the poor boy layin' 
dead in the closet there, sure its enough to raise him from the dead — and 
— begorra, — by the piper that played before Moses— here he comes !" 

Unqnestionably, at the door of the room in which the corpse was 
supposed, not to say expected to repose, a ghastly figure, clad 
in the habiliments of the grave, stood with a candle in one hand, 
and a plate of salt in the other, and surveyed the scene with an un- 
earthly scowl, under which the scene did not seem comfortable, for it 
changed like magic; and what might not unaptly be called a levee en 
matte, ensued directly. Every one in the hall jumped to their feet, 
upsetting tables, tumblers, chairs, whiskey, candles, benches, and 
everythiDg else that was susceptible of being upset, including their own 
intellects. The cat, half maddened by the disturbance, took refuge 
on the shoulders of the nearest housemaid, and held on by her claws. 
Tim, in the first frantic bound that the apparition had spurred him 
tOy lighted on the fore paws of a bull-dog, who, in retaliation, im- 
mediately fastened on his rear ; the women, as is their custom on such 
occasions, forthwith caught hold of the men, and made them almost as 
helpless as themselves ; never was confusion more confoundedly con- 
founded, whilst over and under, and round, and in the middle of the 
terror-stricken scene of disarray, the contents of a broken bottle of 
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whiskey, which had caught fire from an overthrown candle, cast a 
ghastly, unearthly glare, that confirmed in the minds of all« the im- 
pression of the supernatural character of their unbidden visitor. 

The kitchen was, of course, cleared in the twinkling of an eye, but 
where to go next was the embarrassing question ; nobody knew — the 
ladies-maids led into the interior of the house, and a momentary pause 
was made in the entrance hall; but the apparition still followed, and as 
he shewed himself to the astonished crowd, he addressed them '* My 
good friends." This was rather too afiectionate from a disembodied 
or re-embodied soul, (nobody kuew exactly which,) for flesh and blood 
to bear ; and in the full conviction that nothing but the ' rale quality* 
could keep this hideously familiar spirit at a distance, with a discordant 
roar and a mighty rush, they invaded the drawing-room in the uncon- 
trollable agony of fear that levels all distinctions, as if Lady Madelaine's 
song had summoned a spirit from the other world to convince Captain 
Mowbray that spirits both could and would come when they were 
called, either from the vasty deep, or the servants' hall. 

The surprise that this Celtic irruption occasioned in the company 
there assembled may be imagined, as with dishevelled locks, and torn 
petticoats, rent great coats, and unbuttoned knees, the startled crowd 
took refuge behind chairs and tables, pianofortes and curtains, peeping 
fearfully out to see if the ghost dared follow over the sacred threshold of 
quality. The cat still held her post ; the buU-nlog, having relinquished 
his hold, was making himself generally active by snapping at every- 
body's heels; — the scene ought to have been classical, for there was an 
amazing quantity of Latin rattling out in all directions, in which 
** Propria qtue maribits, Carpe diem, Jmo amas amavi, domus et piacens 
uxor, Mea Maxima eulpay Hie jacet. Anno domino,* any scraps from gram- 
mars, advertisements, any source whatever, being considered a sort of 
language likely to do as much execution in proportion as the more 
heavily-shotted anathemas of the church; and as the awful figure 
appeared at the drawing-room door, a gigantic mackaw, with the voice 
of a grindstone, swelled the accompaniment to the univeral chorus of 
" Pat Murphy's ghost ! Pat Murphy's Ghost ! ! PAT MURPHY'S 
GHOST ! ! !'' 

'^ Murder alive, here he is coming in among the quality," shrieked Tim 
Connellan. *' Och Pat, dacency, dacency, man alive ! God forgive me 
for sayin so, and he as dead as a herring ; wirrasthew, if a boy dosen*t 
lam manners after he's dead, whin the divil will he lam them ?*' 

The pertinacious ghost, when he did own a scull could have had no 
organ of veneration in it, and all hope seemed to vanish as he paused 
for an instant at the door and his glassy stare traversed the assembly. 
The evil eye could not have called forth more superstitious fear among 
orientals than did his fixed look ; and for a moment even those who 
were little troubled with the fear of ghosts, were puzzled what to make 
of this singular apparition, — when LEidy Sarah, whose quick and un- 
daunted eye outstripped every body else, suddenly broke into a 
paroxysm of laughter, ran her fingers over the keys of the pianoforte, 
which she had never quitted, and exclaiming ''It is Mr. Wilkins," 
struck up the Dead March in SauL 
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And 80 it was. Another moment disclosed the fact that it was 
indeed the soaring Mr. Wilkins who had occasioned all the terror, in 
Mb fantastic attempt to abolish the custom of wakes, by addressing 
the assembled guests in the character of the corpse, and protesting 
against the disturbance they caused him in his novel situation. 

The scene now changed to one of outrageous merriment, which was 
heightened by the gravity and pertinacity with which Lady Sarah con- 
tinued to play the Dead March in Saul. At last she cast a glance at her 
sister, whose countenance expressed considerable disgust at the ludicrous 
form which a deplorable event had suddenly assumed. And when 
Lady Madelaine laid her hand upon her arm and said : " There is a 
widow in the house, Sarah ; this unhappy catastrophe is not to be made 
a jest pf." Lady Sarah ceased playing. 

Mean time the unsuccessfid apostle of imagination was relieved of 
the trappings that were to have made his eloquence so impressive ; the 
sheet he had abstracted from his bed-room to do duty for a shroud 
passed into the hands of the butler, and the plate of salt he carried 
gave up its spectral character, and returned from the world of spirits 
to the mineral kingdom. 

y^ ** I have heard of catching birds by putting salt on their tails," > 
I remarked Lady Sarah, ** but I never heard of that plan being applied J 
yto human beings." 

Xj* It is a rare thing," observed Lord EUesmere ; " a voice from the 
grave producing such mirth." And poor Mr. Wilkins, amidst jokes and 
jeers, was obliged to confess that his plan for revolutionising the funeral 
rites of the Green Isle, by pseudo-posthumous eloquence, had not all the 
success it deserved. Other consequences that it had, no one then fore- 
saw; and the denizens of the servants* hall sidled sheepishly out of the 
drawing-room, and made the best of their way back to their separate 
territories, indulging themselves in such witticisms as occurred to them 
on the subject of Mr. Wilkins* vagaries, unanimously agreeing that an 
extra quantity of whiskey wouldbe requisite to enable them to sleep that 
night, — and acting upon the agreement. The melodramatic character 
of the evening's entertainment afforded conversation in the drawing- 
room till the usual hour of separating, and Mr. Wilkins having pro- 
mised to remain quiet till morning, the guests retired, and silence and 
darkness reigned at Avonmore. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

One oVlock boomed over the slumbering castle^ but a candle still 
burned in the chamber occupied by Harry Mowbray. He paced moodily 
backwards and forwards, his mind agitated and passion-tossed by the 
singular conversation he had had with Lady Madelaine, and the signi- 
ficance that she had seemed to throw into it. Her language and 
manner puzzled and perplexed him. He knew perfectly well that she 
might be aware that he had loved and loved in vain, for he was not 
ignorant that Mr. Montague Marsden was in some way employed by the 
Marquis ; but whatever might be the private communication between 
Avonmore Castle and Waterproof Lodge, he was well acquainted with 
that gentleman's character, and could believe that he was capable of com- 
municating a love story about as easily as he could imagine his construct- 
ing a fifth canto of Childe Harold, or enriching Hampton Court with 
an eighth cartoon. He had no reason to suppose that the fair Maria 
corresponded with the young ladies, and even supposing he or she had 
informed the family of his misadventure with Clara, he did not distinctly 
see why Lady Madelaine should interest herself in the love a£fair of a 
gentleman with whom she was barely and recently acquainted, and a 
lady whom she had never seen or heard of. 

*' One o'clock,'* muttered he, as he gave up the problem in despair, 

and resolved to endeavour in the morning to find out what Lady 

Madelaine meant, or whether she had KJiy meaning at all. " Well time 

never stops, thank God, the longest day has an end, and certainly ihat 

jackass Wilkins has helped us through this evening most brilliantly; *' — 

and having thus unceremoniously disposed of Mr. Wilkins* pretensions* 

he went to close the windows, which he had left open to admire the moon 

and stars after the manner ol lovers, and his eye was attracted by an odd 

looking solid black cloud, floating alone, of a very peculiar shape, and 

catching the moonlight in such a manner as to remind him irresistibly 

of Swift*s floating Island of Laputa, in connection with Mr. WiUdna' 

visionary projects, and he watched it slowly gliding across the sky for 

some time. It was a clear moonlight night, and though a few clouds 

did drift across the spangled expanse, they did not obscure the bright 

full moon, that lighted up the spreading lawn and lordly woods, as 

clear as if it were Uttle less than a chastened and mellow sun, and for a 

short time he paused and looked out upon that tranquil yet glittering 

scene with feelings of a mixed nature ; at one moment they were filled 

with 

All the dread magnificence of heaven ; 

and he looked upon the countless myriads that were shining so calmly 
above him as* if he longed to ask them a question that he imagined they 
alone could have answered; at another moment his thoughts reverted to 
the turmoil of the fight at Dorrha, the red streaks of flame flashing 
through the smoke, with death in their glancing, the crowded staircase. 
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the deadly struggle ; Lord de Creci*8 cool energy, and Blutbenbaum*i 
broken English and ready temper for battle ; and thence to Mr. WiUdna 
and his eccentricities, and then they returned to Lady Madelaine*s 
significant language, and not unnaturally strayed thence to the humble 
dwelling in the village of Somerton. He thought of Clara, and of what 
separated her ^m him ; and as he still gazed, his thoughts seemed to 
rise with the subject that filled his eyes, aud for the first time the 
majestical harmony of the universe impressed itself on his soul, and he 
experienced the sensation that a sailor feels when, surrounded by im- 
penetrable foe, he suddenly sees an object and loses it again directly, 
it may be a ship or it may be an iceberg, it may be a rock or it may be 
a light-house, it may be the sign of destruction or the token of safety, 
it is visible for a moment and then lost in the mist. With such a 
feelinr as this he was about to retire to his couch, when he observed an 
indistinct sort of light fleecy cloud drifting across the sky. It looked 
Btrange, but it spread rapidly and thickened as rapidly, whilst the 
stars glimmered with a dull yellow light through it ; Henry started, for 
he was not unfamiliar with the appearance, and immediately afterwards 
hia apprehensions were realised, tne fatal truth developed itself, thick 
heavy volumes of black smoke rolling one over the other announced 
that the castle was on fire. 

Just as he was about to give an alarm, it became clear that the fire 
had already attracted notice ; the labourers' bell rang violently out, a 
stir arose within the house, and immediately afterwards he was some- 
what startled at hearing in the distance the loud blowing of horns. 
Thisy the common signal for rousing the peasantry for unlawful pur- 
pose, raised some misgivings in his mind; for he perfectly well recol- 
lected how that sound had spread Hke ^d fire over the country, 
a few months before, when one fine night the "army/' t. e, one 
Captain, one Subahem, two Sergeants, and fifty-four rank and file of 
the 100th, had marched out of Baliykilldaniel barracks to surprise a 
nocturnal assemblage of Terryalts, who were however rather too wide 
awake to be caught in that manner, having carefully placed scouts at 
every gate of the barrack, who gave notice the instant the troops stirred 
out, according to the practice of the country, and the troops returned as 
wise as they went; they might as well have tried to catch a weasel 
asleep. 

Being aware of the advantage of being a little before hand with time, 
be thought it was well to put his fowling-piece together before he de- 
scended the stairs, and just as he had accomplished that, in rushed his 
servant. ** It's time to turn out, Sir,^' said he, somewhat astonished 
to see that his master had never turned in. 

*' I suppose it is," returned Harry ; ** what's on fire ?*' 
"The house, Sir." 

'' Well, get the things packed, and take care of them when you get 
down.** 

As however he descended the stairs, it occurred to him that it could 
hardly be really an incendiary fire, for the people would assuredly not 
have chosen a time when the castle was as full as it could hold of guests 
and their servants; perhaps he might have once or twice thought of the 
terror likely to be inspired by the redoubted heroes of Dorrha, and 
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indeed on reaching the drawing room he found that he had done the 
peasantry grievous wrong ; the fact being that in the confusion occa- 
sioned by the upset of lighted candles, bottles of whiskey, papers of 
tobacco, tables, chairs and benches attendant upon Mr. Wilkins' appear- 
ance as a posthumous protester, the furniture in the serrants' hall 
had caught fire, and though extinguished for the moment, a spark had 
smouldered somewhere or other and at last broken out again. Unfor- 
tunately too, the offices adjoining the house were all thatched* 
and the eddies caused by the sudden change of temperature had carried 
some of the sparks a considerable way even to windward. The farm 
yard was already on fire, and the matter immediately assumed a most 
serious aspect. There certainly was water in the neighbourhood, for 
a tolerably large stream ran close to the house, but the conveyance of 
the water from it in buckets was a slow operation at best, and even 
then there was no fire engine to deliver it against the fiames. 

Lord de Creci's appearance reduced matters to some order, and 
Henry, as usual, acting as his lieutenant, they soon succeeded in 
estabhshing a line of people to pass the buckets up from one to another; 
but to preserve this, required constant vigilance, for every man, as fast 
as he found a full bucket of water in his hand, considered himself a sort 
of river god, capable of facing and defeating the flames with his own 
arm, and burned to make an onslaught in person, upon the intrusive 
element ; and as to persuading them that twenty men so placed, 
would, within a given time, transfer two or three times as many 
buckets from the water to the fire, as the same number, scampering 
backwards and forwards with buckets in their hands, it would have been 
just as easy to persuade them that St. Patrick was a Frenchman or 
St. Peter a married man, o^any other piece of heterodoxy. Certainly 
there was one point in which the system of the ^fil^ did not work as 
well as might have been expected, and that was, that the only way 
that they could be induced to send down the empty buckets, was by 
*' taking a shot*' at the man who stood on a bench in the river, filling 
them; and as each shot raked the whole line, it more frequently took 
effect than was conveniei^, the cry of ''heads," "ships," that was 
raised with each projectile, not by any means acting as ^ i^iarm, either 
to protect, or to heal the wounds that were inflicted upon the named 
members. ^ 

Nevertheless, to work they went with a will : the fire at first made 
little progress, for it was a long time before it acquired sufficient 
intensity to prevent men approaching it closely with the buckets, and 
those who were more immediately engaged with it, seemed highly to 
enjoy the joke, as each man came up with his bucket, and discharging 
it into the flames, recoiled from the mingled puff of smoke, steam, and 
ashes that answered him. This, however, could not last for ever, 
they could not find out the exact spot where it originated, and though, 
had they possessed an engine, it might easily have been got under 
during the first hour, yet the buckets were not a match for it. It 
still made head ; baffled for a moment, at one point, it broke out at 
another, and more particularly crawled along die lower part of the 
house, until those who were working above, found the floors getting so 
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liot nnder their feet, that they became alanned, and many of them 
retired. ''This comes of makin' game of dead min," said one, 
'' wmnit you rouse a dead man he's the divil : the mad Englishman 
ought to be sthretched for it." 

Whilst this was going on, the party of gnests had assembled on the 
laim outside. They had been compelled to quit the house by the 
miokey for the draught occasioned by the front door being kept open 
to allow of the servants carrying out what articles of value could be 
BftTed, had drawn the smoke in that direction, and the whole house 
was nearly fuU. 

''I am very much afraid," said Lord de Creci, calmly to Harry, 
*' that the house will be burned : it is utterly impossible to meet such 
a flame as that without engines, and there is not one that I know of 
within twenty miles." 

'' I am afVaid it is a bad business," replied Henry ; "all that men 
can do these men have done, and there are plenty of hands : how 
wdl they work." 

" Yes," said Lord de Creci, *' it is on an occasion of this sort when 
their better feelings are allowed fiill scope that you see the real qualities 
of the Irish peasant. You will see in the morning, that of all this 
heap of things scattered about, not one will be missing, unless," he 
added, with a slight smile, " perhaps your gun." At this moment, 
his attention was attracted by an expression upon Lady Madelaine's 
face* amounting almost to that of agony. He hastened towards her, 
thinking that she was ill, overcome by the occasion, or perhaps even 
hurt ; but immediately afterwards, she whispered to her sister, who 
started, looked wildly at her for a moment, and then ran off to a 
larger group of persons who were standing ^ot far off. Her arrival 
produced an immediate sensation there, people looked hopelessly and 
helplessly at one another, some ran to and fro, with hurried questions 
and confused answers. " Where is she ? Where was she ? How came 
•he to sleep so sound ?" ** She only came this morning, she was tired 
with her journey, poor thing, and she travelling all night in the mail." 
*' Where is her room, is it in the back of the house ? Och, murder, hoVll 
she be got at all, at all ;" — till suddenly the loud whisper of agitation 
swelled to a clamorous shout of " There she is : — ladders, ladders, for 
the love of God," — as a female figure in her night gown appearedat one 
of the windows. The lower part of the nouse, was now totally 
impassable, owing to the smoke which was rolling in diedse Tolumes 
through the hall door, to which the drawing-room and' dining-room 
windows presented a strange contrast, for their well fitted shutters and 
heavy curtains did not permit a single puff to escape, and they looked 
just as if nothing at all had happened. Before, however, the ladder 
arrived, the unfortunate victim seemed exhausted, half stifled by the 
smoke, she sunk upon the window sill apparently senseless, her arms 
and head hanging outside, and when the ladder did arrive, it was 
hardly long enough to reach the window. In a moment, Harry was 
on the spot, and preparing to ascend, when the faithful O'Diiscoll 
asked him, ''Will I stick close to you, Sir?" as if he were about to 
escalade a fortress. '' No, stay below and ^steady the ladder," was the 
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answer as he mounted^ and his servant pladng himself nnder it, 
seized it with a grin and a gripe alike energetic. The lady was b j 
this time senseless and powerless, lying with her face downwards, and 
it was with no slight difficulty, and very great exertion of personal 
strength that Harry succeeded in getting her fairly through the window, 
for standing on a ladder as he did, it was no easy matter to preserve 
his balance. There was a dead silence, as slowly, but with the cool 
judgment that belongs to the stout heart, he succeeded at last in 
transferring the helpless body to his arms, and then carefully and 
steadily commenced his descent. For the first three or four steps, the 
people looked on in the sort of collapse, that spectators of such scenes 
experience, but as step after step made good, announced that in a few 
moments more his task would be done, a few hurried ejaculations 
passed rapidly into an eager chattering, and thence to an uniyersal 
roar of exultation, whose accents of thunder, however, fell unheeded 
upon Henry's ear, when depositing his rescued burden upon the grass, 
and for the first time seeing her {Bce, he recognised Clara Hastings. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Henry started back as this unexpected, and to him unaccountable 
Bight met his eyes, bewildered not less by astonishment than by other 
emotions that it would be difficult, if not impossible to describe. It 
must be recollected that his feelings towards Clara were not those of a 
loTcr rejected under ordinary circumstances. A successful rival had 
not stepped in beween him and the object of his affections, his heart 
did not accuse her of fickleness, nor had she refused him, because she 
found when matters came to a crisis, that she did not like him as a 
husband as much as she fancied she did as a lover ; the word caprice as 
applied to her conduct never once occurred to his mind, — there was no 
breaking off about settlements, that conventional insolvency in the 
matrimonial market, so flattering to the gentleman and so con- 
venient to the lady, as the (occasionally too transparent) veil that 
covert the lurking and sometimes secretly cherished image of an 
anticipated widowhood, no coronet dangling before her eyes would, he 
▼ery well knew, have tempted her heart ; and he acquitted her of the 
tinwise prudence of having, as the phrase goes, two strings to her bow, 
fickleness, caprice, self-interest, ambition, all the ordinary vulgar motives 
vbich are the cold hard walls of stone that young ladies often 
build up between themselves and happiness, entered not his thoughts 
^benhe thought of Clara Hastings, for he knew that they had entered 
not into her thoughts when she thought of him. Himself straightforward 
U)d high-minded, he was capable of appreciating such qualities in others; 
wd though to say that he was not furiously angry with her for refusing 
Wm, would be simply to say in so many words, that he did not really love 
^, still in that anger mingled no contempt ; the sight of her features, 
4u8 strangely brought before his eyes, suggested no recollection of 
Cleanness or deceit lurking under a fair exterior, it merely recalled 
Diorc forcibly to his mind the goodness and the beauty, the gentleness 
*iid the purity of the image, that attended him alike amidst the billows 
of the Atlantic, and the forests of Burmah, and that indeed he had 
>boQt as much expected to meet within the ramparts of Promc as on the 
hwn of Avonmore. 

Having no correspondent at Somerton, or to say truth anywhere else 
«ther, he was entirely unaware of the arrangements for her entering 
the family of Lord Ellesmere as a governess, he concluded that she was 
iH)t a guest at the castle or he must have seen her or heard of her 
Wore ; in short he was as much puzzled by the whole matter as it was 
possible to be, though at the same time, some light as to the meaning of 
Udy Madelaine's conversation of the evening before began to dawn 
^Hhim. 

However it was no time for puzzles or the resolving thereof. Miss 
Rastingt was immediately carried away, and our hero was as immediately 
f^Cilled to the active duties of the time and place. The fire was still 
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gaiDing ground, in fact it had got head so completely that all hope of 
saving the castle had heen abandoned, all that could be done was to 
carry out whatever was portable and deposit it on the lawn, and even 
this was every moment becoming more difRcult and dangerous, as the 
smoke was rapidly filling the house. The ladies, whose wardrobes had 
been pretty nearly all removed early in the business, now prepared to 
quit the scene in search of a place of shelter, and shortly afterwards 
moved off in a body in the direction of the nearest house capable of 
receiving them; which happened, to the infinite and indescribable delight, 
confusion, pride, perplexity, and who'd-have-thought-it-ness of the 
owner, to be that of Mr. Fitzgerald, who received the party with a 
comical bashfulness, that would inevitably have drawn some of their 
customary sprightlinesses from the lips of Lady Sarah, could she have 
spared those lips from their immediate employment, viz. yawning 
fearfully. 

Having thus seen the fairer portion of the houseless rich into a place 
of shelter, we must leave them to their repose, which seeing it was now 
sLx o'clock in the morning, was not long following the application of 
fractional arithmetic, in the subdivision of beds, sofas, &c. &c. which 
their numbers necessitated, and return to the scene of action, where 
Harry was not long left suspended like Mahomet's cofHn, between 
heaven and earth (to say no worse) ; that is to say, between the con- 
templation of Clara Hastings and a blazing castle, the time was by no 
means favourable for speculative indulgence, the practical is accustomed 
to predominate on such occasions, and the question " What'll we do now, 
Sir ?" roused him to the agreeable consciousness that he was expected 
to do something, and did not know very precisely what to do or how to 
do it. He looked round for Lord de Creci, but that personage had 
vanished : '' My Lord's gone round to the stables. Captain," said one of 
the men, and thither Henry proceeded. There he found that just 
previous to Clara's appearance at the window, it had occurred to the 
Earl, that in all probability nobody had thought of releasing the 
unfortunate horses, who might even then be suffering the tortures of 
being burned alive in their stables, and it was at this task he found 
him occupied, as well as giving directions that whatever could be found 
in or about the house to eat and drink, should be distributed among the 
people, many of whom had worked hard and cheerfully the whole night 
through. 

Day had now broken, no help had arrived, Avonmore was doomed, and 
the lawn presented the scene of confusion customary upon such occa- 
sions, tables, pictures, chairs, glass, trunks, china, plate, even jewel cases, 
everything that could be got out of the house, lay heaped and piled 
about, anywhere and everywhere, but of that whole mass of unguarded 
property hardly one single article was touched, the peasantry would 
have felt the country disgraced if the opportunity had been seized to 
plunder ; two cases of appropriation only occurred, and they must be con- 
sidered more in the light of national characteristics than common thefts : 
Henry*8 fowling-piece was gone, and a couple of experimental acres 
about a furlong from the house, which the evening before had been 
a very productive turnip field, would not now have afforded a single 
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breakfast to a solitary sheep. We are not quite perfect yet in Ireland, 
we have our weaknesses, and these are a pair of them. 

It is a strange and unsightly spectacle, a fire making head by broad 
daylight ; at night (owners excepted) the sublimity of the sight dazzles 
the eyes of the spectators, and no man looks quite unmoved upon a 
mighty element doing its work with the fierce energy that Dame Nature 
displays in whatever form she may appear, when she knits her brows 
and treating obstacles merely as things to be trampled on addresses her- 
self to her task in earnest ; the broad glare of the fiames, the flashing 
and the roaring, the lights and the shadows, the flickering and the 
shifting, the volumes of upswelling smoke, rising and racing, and 
clambering one over another, now in black dense masses hiding the 
stars that twinkle in the yet blacker heavens, now catching the glare 
of the fire upon their fleecy sides, and rolling like great clouds of grey 
mist before the wind ; the sudden outbreak of showers of sparks that 
rise and fall around as gushing from a fiery fountain, the thundering 
crash of shattered roofs and broken rafters, checking the flames for a 
moment only that they may break out again with renewed fury ; the 
restless motion and excited clamour of the crowd that so rapidly and 
unaccountably assemble on such occasions, at whatever hour they 
may occur, the glittering jets from the engines, and the frantic energy 
of the firemen, all contribute to present, standing boldly out from the 
back ground of the night, a stirring and animated picture, though the 
grouping and colouring are from the hand of destruction : but by day- 
light it is otherwise, the illusion is gone, and all is a saddening, sicken- 
ing reality, the flame pales before the light of the sun, it is hardly 
visible, the smoke looks like smoke, and smells like smoke, the 
blackened shell, the charred beams, the yawning floors, the shattered 
windows, the exposed passages, all tell of ruin, but of no picturesque 
ruin ; the unsupported roof does not thunder down with a mighty nish 
and a hoarse roar into the flames that twist and twirl round it as if they 
were embracing it ; it seems to sink sullenly and unwillingly upon the 
smouldering embers beneath it, that barely shew a few angry red spots 
to mark its descent, and then gloomily blacken again ; each tottering 
waU that by night seemed about to fling itself savagely into the flames, 
looked now as if it rather threatened to fall suddenly outwards and 
crush all near it ; and if human life has been lost, the chill that creeps 
over our hearts at the sight of the lifeless remains of our fellow-creatures, 
comes colder and heavier far by daylight than by any artificial light. 
It was no mere fanciful whim that through so many nations dictated 
torchlight funerals, and the employment of candles in the obsequies of 
the dead. Such thoughts as the sun rose, suggested themselves irresis- 
tibly to the minds both of Lord de Creci and Henry, whilst they 
watched the flames making their rapid progress over the walls of Avon- 
more, a progress now unopposed, for no effective resistance could be 
offered to it. 

About this time both gentlemen proceeded together to the stables to 
see how the removal of the horses was going on. They were nearly all 
got safely out, though it had been as usual in such cases a slow and 
tedious operation : some, apparently stupefied by the fire and danger, 
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Blood BuUenly with their heads hanging down, and would not aiir till 
they had been saddled and bridled, or harnessed, as the case might be, 
when the instinct of habit enabled the grooms to lead them quietly out 
of the stable : others again, maddened by the confusion, plunged and 
kicked furiously, bounding from one side of the stall to the other 
with such violence, as to make it impossible even to get at their heads 
to loose them: this last difficulty prevailed most in the stable that con- 
tained the most valuable saddle-horses, and the first thing to be done 
when the Earl and Harry arrived there, was to clear it of the men who 
had swarmed into it in such numbers, that the best disposed horse 
would have found some difficulty in getting out, at least without 
trampling down some of them. Some had got into the mangers and 
were trying to drive out the horses by the gestures and motions, the 
sounds and the sights, they had found by experience effective in the 
driving of pigs: others again were endeavouring to effect retrograde 
movements by pulling at the tails: one man, a "whisperer," that is, a 
person who professed to have some supernatural power of influencing 
horses, was seated astride upon* a partition, haranguing the crowd. He 
had tried his art upon a valuable Arab stallion belonging to Lord de 
Creci, which so far from lending a willing ear to Murtagh's charm, was 
very near borrowing an ear from that gentleman, for its attempt to bite 
off one of them was only baffled by the preternatural activity displayed 
by the wise man, the moment discretion became the better part of 
valour. He accordingly held forth from his stall upon the impossibility 
of " a good Christian doing any thing with the hathen baste that under- 
stood neither English, Irish, Latin, or any other dacent tongue, and 
that would have as soon taken a bit out of an honest man's head as 
out of a truss of hay, like a heretic divil's foal as he was ;" and in 
another stall, a groom was saddling Lady Sarah's horse, vehemently 
assuring the creature that it was only going out to take a bit of a 
canter with ita mistress on its back, and that it would be back against 
the next feed, (a promise that must have been very soothing to the 
animal, the more so, as the roof was already on fire.) 

To get out the Arab was now the great point; he seemed to have a 
spice of Chartism in him, for he declined listening to any thing, or 
any body, and indeed, impeded the clearing of the stable exceedingly, 
for he would let no one within range of his heels ; so having expelled 
as many of the people as possible, Harry clambered over the stalls, and 
utterly despairing of getting him out by the influence of saddling and 
good advice, determined to content himself with turning him loose and 
letting him take his chance. Even this process was not so easy ; the 
horse seemed perfectly mad, kicking, plunging, biting, flinging him- 
self from one end of the stall to the other : he seemed, moreover, to 
have the use of his hoofs quite as well in his fore legs as in his hind: 
as to reaching his head, it was perfectly out of the question, and even 
when Henry did make his way into the manger, his difficulties were 
only beginning, for whilst one hand was employed untying the knots 
that kept the balls on the straps, the other, armed with the handle of 
a broom, was fully employed in keeping off the brute, who, after the 
fashion of his country, shewed a strong disposition to use his teeth on 
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the person of the Captain ; and the difficulty was further increased by 
the togs of the hone at his halter haying drawn the knots so tight that 
it required no little exertion of strength to get them undone. How- 
ever, the task was at last performed: the balls rolled on the payement, 
and as the straps parted from the rings, the animal feeling his head 
free, stood up on his hind legs, and then wheeling suddenly round, 
lashed out in the direction of our hero, and catching him heavily on 
the leg with the off hind hoof, struck him instantly almost senseless, 
and for the time, quite lame, to the ground. 

This was to Harry a most untoward event, for he was at that mo- 
ment particulariy anxious that his motions should be free and uncon- 
trolled. He soon found that no bones were broken, but nevertheless, 
the blow lamed him effectually for the time ; some days rest were evi- 
dently requisite, and as there was no shelter to be had in the blazing 
walls of Avonmore, the best thing that could be done, was to put him 
in a jaunting-car, and send him home to his quarters at the barracks 
at Efdlymacdaniel, a change in his opinion considerably for the worse ; 
and a few hours more found him admiring the chaste simplicity of 
military architecture, as exemplified in the bare walls of what the 
Board of Ordnance, with a good deal of grave humour, call *' officers' 
quarters." They ought to be called ** stores for warehousing officers," 
n)r they are as bare of any thing that assimilates them to a dwelling- 
place for a gentleman, as if they were built expressly to stow cotton in. 
Here, suffering all the bodily annoyance that lameness produces, and 
all the mental unsettlement that followed his momentary glimpse of 
Clara, the reader may readily conjecture upon what subject his thoughts 
principally ran, and it may also be supposed that they ran in a some- 
what uneven and varying current: sometimes be looked up to her as a 
model of high and virtuous principles: sometimes he rather looked 
askant upon her, as a pattern of strait-lacedness : sometimes he 
wished her at his bed-side, and sometimes he wished her at the devil. 
He had hot fits and cold fits, ebbs and flows, whims and fancies; but 
whatever rise or fall might take place in the ever- varying barometer of 
his humours, its index still pointed steadily in one direction, towards an 
exceedingly vehement desire to get well, and an equally vehement 
determination to vote himself well, the very instant any thing of the 
sort could be attempted, which of course protracted his final cure 
several days, during which time his comrades were remarkably atten- 
tive to him, coming and smoking in his room all day, holding uproarious 
grog-parties over his head all night, meetings technically termed 
vestries, borrowing his horses, hoping he would soon be well, that is, 
fit for duty and the like, He himself was, as may be supposed, not in 
a very amiable temper. Each day seemed an age lighted up for the 
express purpose of worrying him, and as tiresome as a thrice told tale, 
each night a great black bore: if his friends came to see him they 
plagued him, if they staid away he thought they neglected him. He 
perplexed himself by a question, partly arithmetical and partly meta- 
physical, viz.: What exact amount of human happiness, enjoyment, 
and peace of mind is produced (that is metaphysics,) by lis. 7d. per 
diem, (that is arithmetic,) + coals, candles, four walls, ceiling, floor 
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and bellows, being the pay and appointmenU of a Captain of Infantry ; 
thence he passed to geography, for the consideration was not to be passed 
over, that these extensive emoluments were only enjoyed upon condition 
of his being personally present, then, at Ballymacdaniel, with some unpro- 
mising colony in reversion ; and then he proceeded to moral philosophy, 
debating within himself the truth of the axiom. That it was as well to 
play for nothing, as work for nothiug. Then he got tired of the rain, 
though he could not have gone out if it had been the finest day in the 
year; in short he saw every thing through a green glass with a twist in 
it, — and a glad man was the regimental surgeon when his irritable 
patient could once more put his foot to the ground. A glad man also 
was Harry Mowbray, the first care of his convalescence, strange as it 
may seem, was the very object that had occupied his sick moments, 
viz. his feet^ for he forthwith commanded an amazing expenditure of 
trouble and French-polish upon his boots, selected his best coat, and 
having added to all the personal advantages that nature had bestowed 
pretty hberally upon him, whatever assistance might be derived from 
a very elaborate toilet, rode ofi* to Mr. Fitzgerald's, vdthout very accu- 
rately knowing what he was going to do when he got there, not that 
there was anything remarkable in that, for we are all of us striving 
all our lives to get somewhere or other, without at all knowing what 
we shall do when we get there. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

We must now return to the inmates of Somerton, where Sir Thomair 
Horton had long and somewhat unaccountably lingered. That he 
should take much pleasure in Mr. Montague Marsden's society seemed 
almost as unintelligible as that the worthy Mr. Maraden should find 
any whatever in his ; for two men^ more utterly opposed to one another 
in mind^ temper^ habits, and ideas, could probably have hardly been 
found within the four seas. Still he seemed to wish for his company, 
at all events to have some reason for keeping him at Waterproof 
Lodge^ and from time to time would courteously press him to prolong 
his stay ; though perhaps much stress is not to be laid upon this demon- 
stration of hospitahty, for he knew his man well enough to be fiiUy 
aware that if it so pleased Sir Thomas to remain at Waterproof Lodge, 
he would stay there as long as it seemed good in his own eyes without 
troubling his head about its owner's opinions upon the subject. 
True it is that his hospitable thoughts were sometimes a little mixed 
with an undefinable uneasiness, which will be well understood by those 
deserted of heaven, who, suffering for their sins in the purgatory of 
peta, find themselves under the necessity of exhibiting alike their own 
personal courage and their confidence in the owner's assurance of the 
bird's amiability by scratching a parrot's head. 

Some thought that Mr. Montague Marsden, being of opinion that 
his sister Mana would be one too many in the menage he proposed to 
himself, (for there was a general impression m Somerton, that another 
proposal was due), had a sort of idea that she would make an excel- 
lent Lady Horton, and all were good enough to say that she thought so 
'too : others again, personages of very acute observation, considering 
liis having bought a pot of Bearsgrease and some patent blacking, the 
alpha and omega of getting up, to be the premonitory symptoms of 
<inother attack of the intermittent disorder to which he was subject, and 
anticipating a speedy renewal of his suit to Mrs Hastings, concluded 
that he persuaded the grim knight to remain as a sort of bottle-holder 
in the encounter about to ensue ; but however that may be, the pair, ill 
assorted as they were, discussed their port and walnuts evening after 
evening most agreeably, seeing little of one another in the morning, 
for Sir Thomas' practice was to take very lonely rambles, that occupied 
him from soon after breakfast till nearly dinner time, and so day after 
day rolled away, and the beginning of January still found the survivor 
of the Mary Anne at Waterproof Lodge. 

It was one of those evenings after Miss Maria had vanished with a 
gracious look, as much as to say " don't be long," that Mr. Marsden's 
equanimity was seriously disturbed by the announcement that his 
guest had finally given up his projected voyage to India, — an announce- 
ment which had the efiect of converting the striking resemblance that 
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the worthy host's face bore the moment before to a golden pippin, into 
the picture of a half ripe crab. 

" Why, what has induced you to change your mind V* asked he, 
" surely you are not a going to renew — " here he stopped short, for 
Sir Thomas turned suddenly towards him with a look that was quite 
sharp enough to remind him that it was ill playing with edge tools, and 
even upon Mr. Marsden's round shining head, the bump of cautious- 
ness was abundantly developed, indeed it might be said to rise not as 
an ordinary protuberance from the surface, but to be a species of 
table land, overspreading the whole district. 

'* No," returned the other, ''a man may make a fool of himself once, 
without being received into the numerous and worshipful corporation 
of idiots, that this world is peopled with for the good of the worms, hot 
the second time is quite another matter, the disease must not be suffered 
to become chronic" 

*' Well, I am really very glad that you have come to that conclusion. 
Sir Thomas," replied Mr. Marsden, ''it is a great weight o£f my mind ; 
for since you have been here, I have been somewhat uneasy on the 
subject. I was afraid you bad not quite made up your mind." 

" My mind was made up for me," interrupted the other, " I had 
nothing to say to the settlement of that affairt nothing— no — no 
thought of what I felt— no care for what I suffered— no — well — before 
now men have fancied they were treading on a worm until they found 
they were stung by a serpent, ha, ha, ha, — this is not such a bad 
world after all, we have some consolation in our troubles, — thank you ; 
I did not exactly mean that though — " and he broke out into a wild 
laugh, for Mr. Marsden at the words ''consolation in our troubles," me- 
chanically pushed the port wine towards him ; " no," continued he, 
filling his glass nevertheless, ''something better than — "here he 
paused, and after gazing on vacancy with an expression of malignity as 
if he could have annihilated it, (which would have been the sublimity 
of materialism,) he suddenly asked his host, "Did you see the last letter?" 

" No," said Mr. Marsden, with a somewhat embarrassed air. 

" Well, I suppose you have a pretty good guess at its contents,'* 
said the other, whose notice Mr. Marsden's coDfusion had by no means 
escaped. 

" I conjectured from your sudden determination to go out to India,*' 
said the other, "though" added he, correcting himself, '* I was aware 
you had another reason." 

" Well, there it is, read it," — and Mr. Marsden read as follows : 
" My dear Sir Thomas, 

" I hasten to reply to your letter of the 20th, which has just 
reached me, and must beg, in the first instance, to assure you how fully I 
appreciate the delicacy which prompted you to apply for my approbation 
before addressing yourself to my daughter, at the same time I feel it 
due both to you and her, to point out at once, and without farther 
delay, the utter impossibility of the union you contemplate. You must 
be aware that your income, which, including your pay, the interest of 
your prize money and your private means, does not altogether exceed 
£800, a year, would not, even with the addition of what httle I could 
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afford to give Lady Madelaine, be sufficient for the support of a family ; 
Bmd it seems to me that the income of ^400. a year, which you state 
S^ou receive from some unknown source, through the hands of Mr. 
DIontague Marsden, is much too uncertain to be depended upon to 
maintain a wife and children. I must also observe, that though it 
would give me the greatest pain to say anything that might wound the 
feelings of a gallant sailor who has fought his way to rank and dis- 
tinction in his country's service ; still there is a mystery respecting 
jour birth and parentage, that a parent would naturally require should 
be cleared up, before entrusting his daughter to any one, however 
he might admire his personal character ; and altogether, for several 
weighty reasons, I must beg finaUy to decline, on the part of Lady 
Madelaine, the alliance you have proposed, and to add that I have her 
full concurrence in doing so. I trust that a more careful consideration 
of the subject will lead you to the conclusion, that in so doing I have 
best consulted the interests of all parties, and in the hope that this 
unfortunate circumstance will not interrupt the friendship that has 
hitherto existed between us, I remain. 

My dear Sir Thomas, 

Your sincere friend, 

Ellesmere.'* 

" This is tolerably conclusive, is it not?" asked Mr. Marsden, folding 
the letter carefully up, and fitting the broken edges of the seal together, 
by way of an excuse for not looking Sir Thomas in the face, for he 
had had some experience of those features in a passion, . and would 
almost as soon have encountered the late Mr. Hastings. 

" Conclusive," returned Sir Thomas, angrily ; *' yes, it is conclusive 
enough, and something of the sort will always be conclusive of all my 
wishes. Those reasons will occur to everybody ; parents, and guardians, 
confound them, they are so infernally cunning. What is nature of this 
income that is paid me through you, Mr. Marsden ?*' 

** My dear Sir Thomas," returned the other, ''you must be aware 
that that is a matter upon which I must preserve a strict silence: why 
surely — eh, — eh, — what — " he fidgetted in his chair, and became as 
nearly pale as was possible, that is to say, a sort of tallow colour mottled 
with red ; for Sir Thomas' expression of countenance was now perfectly 
demoniac, his forehead was violently flushed, the veins swelling fright- 
fally, and he ground his teeth more like a wild beast than a man : — 
*' why, my dear Sir Thomas, do be quiet — compose yourself," here a 
wolfish look chilled his very heart — "surely you would not murder me ?" 

** Murder my pay-master !" said Sir Thomas, with a laugh, ^' no 
indeed, that would be killing the goose that lays the golden eggs." 

" Precisely so," said Mr. Marsden, eagerly, somewhat reassured by 
the laugh, though that had certainly a strong spice of the hyaena in it, 
*' that's just it ; you have exactly described the state of the case :" and 
Sir Thomas, with another grim laugh, filled his glass and Mr. Marsden' s, 
"Come Mr. Marsden," said he, "we'll drink my unknown father's 
health." 

" With all heart," said Mr. Marsden. 

" Who is he ?" asked Sir Thomas in a voice of thunder, as if he 
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were hailing the fore-top gallant^mast-head of his own frigate through 
his speaking trumpet from the tafifrail. 

'' How on earth should I know," replied Mr* Marsden, as if the 
fore-top gallant-mast-head was answering the hail through the boat- 
swain's whistle. 

'' Upon my soul/' said Sir Thomas, after a moment of portentous 
thought, " I have a great mind to adopt you as a father." 

''The Lord forbid!" answered Mr. Marsden, again relapsing into 
nervousness, putting down his glass uutasted, and looking at his guest 
with an expression of countenance in which, *^ What will he do next V* 
seemed to predominate. 

" You have no family," said Sir Thomas, as if he were about to 
proceed logically, and saddle Mr. Marsden with paternity by a regular 
syUogism. 

"It is not my fault," answered his host, shrugging his shoulders 
and looking lack-a-daisical, *' Mrs. Hastings would not have me." 

''Would not she have you,'* said Sir Thomas, '*did you propose 
to her?" 

" Y-es." 

" Are you prepared to marry her now V* 

*' Well, I do not know but what I am." 

" Hurrah," said Sir Thomas; " come we have had enough wine, your 
sister is waiting for us, hke Niobe at the tea table," — and he passed 
into the drawing room. 

'* I daresay he would not mind proposing for me, that would be 
much pleasanter and save me so much trouble,'' muttered Mr. Marsden, 
as he locked up the decanters. 

That evening passed without any very marked events at Waterproof 
Lodge. Miss Marsden overwhelmed Sir Thomas with a shower of 
blandishments, which he shook off like a Newfoundland dog. She 
sang a great variety of songs, which she thought might find an echo in 
his heart, such as ** Water parted from the Sea," ** Black-eyed Susan," 
*^ Rule Britannia,*' and so forth. Her brother, who had evidently been 
perpending some mighty project in his mind, waited until she 
had retired, and then proceeded to open his heart to Sir Thomas 
Horton. 

" Sir Thomas," said he, ** I lead a very unsettled life." 

"Do you, really ?" returned the knight, "how long is it since you 
have been five miles from Waterproof Lodge V 

" I was at Ellesmere four years ago," returned the other, after 
a moment's consideration, " except that^ I do not think — but that was 
not what I meant, I meant that it is time for me to be settled in life." 

"Ah, yes, I see," said Sir Thomas with a slight smile, ^^you indulge 
in those sort of speculations, too, do you ?" 

" Most men do, do they not V* inquired Mr. Marsden, " there is a 
time for all things, and for all speculations." 

" I suppose so, time governs most things too ; I find all my 
reveries and speculations follow the clock exactly." 

" Do they really ? well what a singular coincidence," said Mr. 
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Martden^ rather pleased at finding that he had something in common 
with his goest^ *' do you know so do mine, my appetite, I mean." 

** When I wake in the morning/' continued the other, utterly re- 
gardless of Mr. Marsden's physiology, '* I immediately become sensibly 
ali?e to the comforts and happiness of married life. I long for a wife« 
the tea-kettle you know, buttered toast, and that sort of thing, then my 
thoughts turn, as you phrase it, towards settling myself in life." 

'' Do you wear a night-cap V asked Mr. Marsden. 

" No, it heats my head ; I have not had such a thing ever since I 
got that wound in Ava." 

*^ I does not matter much, I should think," muttered Mr. Marsden. 

** Well," continued the other, ** those thoughts come away with my 
beard." 

''What, shaving irritates you ?" asked Mr. Marsden, who not having 
ever exactly known his own mind, had a strong desire to know some- 
thing about that of another. 

*^ Yes," rephed Sir Thomas, '' the tender passion does not flourish in 
a tender skin on a frosty morning ; then comes breakfast, and after 
that, my ambitious time, my mind is in a state of great activity, and I 
long to be a great statesman ; you understand." 

*' Not at dl,** replied Mr. Marsden, '' it must be an immense deal of 
trouble, unless indeed the office were a sinecure." 

*' After luncheon," said Sir Thomas, " I become very warlike, and 
long to fight battles, take, bum, sink, and destroy, according to our 
instructions ; I sometimes kill fiies in summer instead.'' 

*' Dear me, that*s bad digestion — bUe — he ohght to take some blue 
pill," said Mr. Marsden to himself. 

'' After dinner," continued the knight, " I feel that considerations 
of ease and comfort outweigh all others." 

" That's precisely my feeling," interrupted Mr. Marsden, eagerly, 
" that's just what I find — how delightful it is to live with people who 
are of the same way of thinking as ourselves." 

" After tea," concluded Sir Thomas, " I — 1 — wish it was to-morrow 
morning, for 1 never can get comfortably to sleep at night." 

" True," said Mr. Marsden, '^ besides the evenings are long, espe- 
cially now that one dines so late, that one has no supper." 

'* One does not exactly know what to do with the last hour." 

' ' A glass of negus," suggested Mr. Marsden, as he rang the bell, 
*' has a very soothing efiect ; I daresay you will sleep better &r it." 

Heat expands all things, and the genial warmth of the negus com- 
pleted the opening of Mr. Marsden's heart, which he forthwith pro- 
ceeded to place in Sir Thomas's hand;— a confidence, for which that 
gentleman, who was well aware of the nature of what is called " beating 
about the bush," was prepared to receive. 

" Sir Thomas," said Mr. Marsden, solemnly, '' you arc aware that I 
have already, as yet unsuccessfully, sought Mrs. Hastings's hand: I 
say as yet unsuccessfully, because I do not conceive that one, two, or 
more refusals from a lady, are sufficient to make a man of a steadfast 
mind despair. I probably need not tell you how much each of these 
refusals not only distressed, but astonished me: I sought long and 
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aaxioutly for the cause. I examined and inveBtigated m3rself and my 
circomstanceB, most searchingly and critically; and yet, after ^ most 
carefal consideration, I was unable to discover, either in myself^ or 
Waterproof Lodge, any valid ground of objection; I say valid, because 
I consider that on such a subject, a woman of Mrs. Hastings^s age 
must reason — reason. Sir Thomas — not rush headlong into the arms of 
a penniless boy, which the young ones call devotion." 

'* Perhaps she did not like you,*' suggested Sir Thomas, with one of 
his peculiar smiles ; '* women do take such odd fancies and antipathies." 

" The long and intimate friendship, that has endured so many years 
between us, must negative that hypothesis," returned Mr. Marsden, 
who impressed with a belief that a crisis or epoch in his life was 
approaching, thought it necessary to rise to the occasion like a 
hero, and magniloquise his language, (which was about the extent of 
his heroism, as of that of many others) in proportion to the importance 
of the period. " The long and intimate friendship that has existed so 
many years between us, must negative that hypothesis. Sir Thomas — 
no, I have found the true reason. Sir Thomas,'' and here he looked at 
his guest as one who should say, * after the specimen I have just 
given you, you will be astooAshed at what I am going to say:' "the 
true reason is — I am no orator — no — none — I am no orator. Sir 
Thomas." 

" Very Hkely not," returned Sir Thomas. 

" Non omnia possumus omnes. Sir Thomas ; you, for instance, can 
rule a gallant ship— I can for instance — I can — 1 can — well, never 
mind, it does not matter what I can do. I know your powers of 
oratory : now, if you would undertake to plead my cause with Mrs. 
Hastings, I am convinced that you would be successful." 

^' If you knew the sort of success with which I pleaded my own 
cause twenty years ago, you would not impose such a task on me now, 
my friend," muttered Sir Thomas, "however, there's fun in this 
matter, if there's nothing else." 

'^ You know," continued Mr. Marsden, '' you, besides dilating on 
the warmth of my afifection for her, and its length, you know, you 
might say a great many little things about me, that I could not so well 
say of myself ; you might just mention that you never saw me in a 
passion, mightn't you ? ' 

" It would be strictly true, Mr. Marsden," returned Sir Thomas 
courteously, and then aside, " you never dared be in a passion when 
I was by." 

'* And my moral character. Sir Thomas : don't you think you might 
say something about that ?" 

" 1 see," said the other, ** no parish officers." 

*'0h, no, no, strict moraUty, and orthodoxy, and sobriety, and then 
you might hint something about a conservatory, and a closet to 
put away odds and ends in, and a pony carriage, and grey ponies : I 
believe that is a sort of thing women like, isn't it ?" 

" And a boy in buttons," suggested Sir Thomas. 

**Yes," said Mr. Marsden, "brass buttons; and then you might 
insinuate that that widow's cap docs not become her : no," continued 
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he, mOBingly, " I should like to see her in a handsoue turban» 
shouldi^ you." 

"Wmt a bird of paradise feather, and a crimson satin gown?" 
aaked Sir Thonuis, " she could not resist that, or she is not woman 
whose name is frailty." 

*' Her maiden name was Karley/' said Mr. Marsden, ^'perhaps she 
was a relation of the ministers ; well, Sir Thomas, I leave the matter 
in your hands/'— and he finished the negus like an economical house- 
holder who su£fer8 nothing to be lost, and prepared to retire. 

" I shall not fail to exert myself to the utmost in your behalf, — you 
need not be afraid either; a lone woman always wants a protectort" 
returned Sir Thomas, with a grim smile; '^ and doubt not but that by 
to-morrow e?ening I shall have it in my power to congratulate you 
upon the success of your suit, a success so well deserved by the fidelity 
that has distinguished it from all other love affairs. Good night, Mr. 
Marsden, 1 wish you good rest and pleasant dreams," — and then, having 
finished this address, he turned away to light his candle, and expressed 
his private opinion in a sort of undergrowl to himself, — thus succinctly 
and briefly, " You d— d fool." 

It would be diffi<:ult, if not impossible to define the feelings with 
which Mr. Montague Marsden arose the next morning, — they were a 
compound of housekeeping and heart-losing, with a dssh of misgiving, 
so he cut himself shaving, dressed in a hurry, and breakfasted in a 
brown study. It was quite evident that he was thinking a great deal, 
bat he swallowed his tea and toast, and said very little ; for past ex- 
perience had made him extremely desirous of concealing the grand 
project of the day from his sister, who had hitherto instinctively foreseen 
each attempt of Mr. Marsden 's to change his condition, and whether 
she thought for him that it was weU to let well alone, or for herself, that 
two suns, or perhaps to attain more figurative correctness we ought to 
say two moons, could not co-exist in the Waterproof hemisphere,-^ had 
sedulously, though unsuccessfully, set herself against any such pro- 
ceedings on his part. As yet, the circumstance of Mrs. Hastings 
apparently taking a somewhat similar view of the matter, had an- 
swered all the young lady's purpose, though that circumstance was to 
her a riddle that she could not solve ; she knew very well that no man 
would have had an opportunity of repeating an offer for her own hand, 
a fourth time or a third time, or a second time, for obvious reasons con- 
nected with the first time of asking, and as she read others hearts out 
of her own, she did by no means understand Mrs. Hastings's refusal ; 
she knew that she was steeped to the lips in poverty, from which lips 
the magic monosyllable Yes, would have at once and for ever extricated 
her ; for not only was Mr. Marsden in comfortable circumstances, but, 
if not absolutely liberal, (which is an active quality), he was indifferent 
about money matters. Expense neither weighed upon his mind nor 
pressed upon his means; his money came easy and went easy, — comfort 
was all he wanted or expected from money, that was his idea in the 
matter, a five pound note and a well constructed arm chair being placed 
before his eyes, he would have reasoned that a man might enjoy a 
comfortable nap in the arm chair and not on the five pound note, and 
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chosen the former accordingly — which the upholsterer would have 
prohably considered an admirable choice ; he could watch with the 
most intense interest, the fattening of a hog, the growth of caunflowers^ 
or the decanting of a bottle of port, but the accumulation of his surplus 
income, only gave him the trouble of considering how he should 
inyest it, and Miss Marsden very well knew and took it for granted 
that Mrs. Hastings also knew, that whatever settlements that lady 
chose to demand, she most assuredly would obtain, and this circum* 
stance of course increased her wonder at the apparent self-denial of 
the widow. The idea of her refusing Mr. Marsden, simply because she 
did not and could not love him, never once entered her mind ; however, 
she recollected the old proverb of the pitcher that goes often to the weU, 
and comes home broken at last, and judging that it wns always possible 
that Mr. Marsden might propose once too often (for her convenience) 
lost no opportunity of decrying the project. Sometimes she hinted at 
the probable existence of the late Mr. Hastings, and his possible re- 
appearance from the wilds of South America, or the wastes of Central 
Asia, or the Isle of Kangaroos, appropriated to the patriots who ^' left 
their country for the country's good." New Zealand also came in as a 
locality for the long-lost husband, whence he might return with a good 
deal of tattooing, a great indifference to the shedding of man's blood, 
and rather a taste for his flesh ; and she placed a terrible picture before 
her brother's eyes of a cannibal colleague in his matrimonial adventure ; 
at other times, she read out to him from the newspapers divers entertain- 
ing, and interesting trials for bigamy, leaving him to deduce the moral 
from them, conjecturing that it would occur to his mind that, bad as 
the trouble of being married would be, that of being unmarried again 
would only double it; and as if she judged that even these little 
romances, which she was pleased to construct about the poor widow, 
were not sufficient, she would sometimes try another tack, and insinuate 
that Mrs. Hastings could not be a widow, for the simple reason that 
she never had been a wife, altogether she entered so little into 
Mr. Marsden's views upon the subject that he bethought himself of the 
remark of the Governor of Tilbury in the play, when addressing his 
love-sick daughter, who anticipated the arrival of the Armada. 

** The Spanish fleet thou canst not sec, because 
It is not yet in sight ;" 

and kept the aforesaid views carefully out of her sight, and in this 
instance so successfully that this morning, she presided in perfect un- 
consciousness at the breakfast table, little dreaming what a day might 
bring forth, and made tea for the two conspirators as if there was not 
a widow in the world. 

Sir Thomas sat with the most profound calmness, and watched Mr. 
Marsden with much of the quiet, complacent, self-enjoyment that 
characterises the last stage of companionship between a cat and a mouse, 
every now and then, he cast r. glance at Miss Marsden, indicative of 
the amusement it afforded him to contemplate her utter unconscious- 
ness of the mine he was about to spring under her feet, in which glances 
satisfaction so completely predominated that the young lady took it 
for granted that they conveyed the expression of the admiration for 
which she had waited so long and patiently, and blushed, bridled and 
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simpered accordingly. However, even Desdemona was subjected to 
household cares, and so was Miss Marsden, and she at last retired from 
the breakfast room. 

"Well, Mr. Marsden," said Sir Thomas, with an ambiguous subacid 
sort of smile, *' the time approaches, we must clear for action, — how do 
you feel ?" 

** Upon my conscience," returned that gentleman, "I believe I am 
very nervous, ain't you V 

* ' You should not suffer yourself to feel nervous in these little 
matters,*' said Sir Thomas encouragingly. 

'* It is not so easy to help it, is it ?" returned the Coelcbs in search 
of a widow. 

** Yes— Philosophy," said Sir Thomas, as if it were the simplest 
matter in the world, ** only reflect, what is happiness ? — perfection ?*' 

^* I dare say it is," returned Mr. Marsden, who so long as he 
acquiesced, did not judge it necessary to follow the flights of his com- 
panion, " I dare say it is, — at all events, it ought to be." 

'* Yes," said Sir Thomas, ** it is not the only thing that ought to be, 
but that is not— well, you cannot attain perfection." 

«« Very likely not, I never tried," returned Mr. Marsden, who judged 
that that point was not to be attained without considerable labour. 
" Then there is no use troubUng your head about it," urged Sir Thomas. 
** Very true," said Mr. Marsden, " not the slightest." 
*' In that case." continued the knight, ** the next best thing is utter 
recklessness, — then you know once you have acquired that, it does not 
matter a farthing to you whether you are wrong or right." 

** Ah, I see," said Mr. Marsden, rubbing his chin in a deep thinking 
sort of manner. 

*' That is the great point to attain," continued Sir Thomas, "a rough- 
hided don't-care-a-damnishness is the true philosophy for the world." 
" Sir Thomas, you were never in love ?" remarked Mr. Marsden in a 
pathetic and benedictine tone. 

** I should like to know what you know about love," returned his 
wayward friend, so savagely as to make Mr. Marsden's person undulate 
as if several waves of fat passed in succession over his exterior, '' What 
is your idea of love ? — of marriage ?" 

Marriage," said Mr. Marsden, blinking the former question, 
marriage, it*s — it's having a wife, —don't you know : now for example, 
just as we are situated now, don't you see, whilst you are here, — I mean 
whilst a stranger is staying at Waterproof Lodge, — my sister is always 
thinking of nothing but how she may make herself agreeable to him. 
Now, on the other hand, if I were married, my wife would always be 
thinking of nothing but how she might midce herself agreeable to 
me,— don't you see the distinction ?" 

** Perfectly," returned Sir Thomas, '* that is a most profound 
observation of yours," (aside, ' if bathos constitutes profundity.') 

*' Particularly," continued the other, rather flattered by the deference 

accorded to his views, "areUgious woman like Mrs. Hastings, — they 

make the best of wives, they give no trouble, and do what they are bid." 

" Very sound reasoning," returned Sir Thomas. '• In the mean time 

I think I had better proceed upon my embassy." 
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** I think 80 too," said Mr. Manden, ** for if she makes any delaj, 
you will hardly be back in time for luncheon." 

'< So you will not tell me who my father is, Mr. Marsden V* mattered 
Sir Thomas, with a grim smile, as he left the lodge. 

Notwithstanding the almost contemptuous coolness with which Sir 
Thomas Horton had treated Mr. Marsden* s suit, its progress and result, 
he had hardly left the house before he exhibited symptoms of being 
agitated by some violent emotion. '* He is a very remarkable jackass, 
this Mr. Montague Marsden," muttered he to himself : *' this woman, 
of whom with one exception I never saw the equal, he appreciates no 
more than if she were nothing more than a motherly old house- 
keeper, to have dinner ready in time, the bog; — to pet and pamper 
him, the hound; — to warm his slippers for him — I should like to see 
the devil's dam warming his slippers for him. And yet how many men 
are there like him, mere clods of the earth, earthy ; strange it is that 
a glimpse of the true light should be given to so few — so few, and ac 
such long intervals ; aye, they, the far seers, whom the glowing East 
alone comprehends, whose feet are on the world of darkness, whose back 
is to the world of illusion ; but whose face is turned towards the ever- 
lasting world of truth, — yet has the East lost that truth. I recollect 
that faquir that was held to have attained such progress in absorption, 
who had stood so long motionless that the ivy had grown up to his 
waist, and the birds had built their nests in his hair: knew he more 
than others ? no ; the universe is motion, and man is motion mis- 
directed ; (here he broke out into a wild laugh,) and Mr. Marsden is 
as about as misdirected as ever was astrologer or alchemist: he might 
as well try to transmute metals as to transmute her into Mrs. Marsden. 
It would be glorious if it could be done: I should attend the christen- 
ing of her first child, and bring another godfather with me — such a 
godfather, ha! ha! — ^butit cannot; I know her better; she never would 
marry him. So, I shall take the liberty of paying him off for refusing 
to tell me who I am : — ^Who am I ? I'm ture I don't know. Well," 
and here he rubbed his head, '* I must go to the East, nevertheless, I 
must get back that bit of my skull." 

Sir Thomas returned to Waterproof Lodge in good time for luncheon, 
and communicated the result of his mission to Mr. Marsden in the 
shape of a congratulation upon its success, whereby that gentleman 
was thrown into a state of pleasurable excitement that it would be 
impossible to describe: — something between a mayor newly knighted, 
and a dog delighted at getting hold of and eager to swallow, but afraid of 
burning his mouth with an over- hot piece of meat. He had his doubts, 
too, suggested by the colossal importance of the step he was taking, a 
step which seemed to him to be made with seven-leagued boots at 
the very least. 

" What diplomatic talents you have. Sir Thomas," said he; "I 
really do not know how to thank you for concluding in a few hours, 
a matter that has occupied me so many years: I shall go over immedi- 
ately after luncheon to thank Mrs. Hastings." 

"By no means, my dear Sir/' said Sir Thomas, ''she expressly 
stipulated that she was to be aUowed four-aud-twenty hours to collect 
her thoughts. It was such a shock, you know." 
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"Was itr* asked Mr. Marsden, somewhat bewildered, ** why? how 
a shock ?" 

"Oh, like the shock of a shower-bath, you know," returned the 
other, " startling at first, but very delightful afterwards ; it is a classical 
allasion: Jupiter, you know, descended on one occasion in a shower 
of gold." 

" Ah, settlements," sighed Mr. Marsden, interminable trouble rising 
in spectral parchments before his eyes, "well, it shows her delicacy /* — 
and forth he went to walk by himself, think of himself, and talk to 
himself, chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy. 

"That was a splendid move of mine, getting Clara away," solilo- 
quised he. " I hope she will not require much time before the marriage: 
I'm sure I wish it was over." 

It has been said that many young ladies for the first year after their 
marriage, can never look at one of their own sex without a peculiar sort 
of expression on their countcoance of a compassionate curiosity, arising 
oat of a conscious superiority, as much as to say, '* Are you a married 

woman? if you are not " and certainly Mr. Marsden this day did 

not meet any man, woman, boy or girl, without both looking and 
thinking something of the sort; and happening to meet the clerk of 
the parish, he made such particular enquiries as to the manner of 
solemnising matrimony, that that person considered himself justified 
in spreading all over the parish, the report that Mr. Marsden was going 
to be married; a species of report, for which we all know, little of any 
justification is ever considered necessary. On his return, he was some- 
what gratified by Sir Thomas informing him, that he found it neces- 
sary to take his departure the next morning; for, albeit not of an 
ambitious or vain-glorious temperament, Mr. Montague Marsden, in 
common with many others, (who would not be pleased at being told so) 
felt that no inconsiderable part of an achievement was the triumph 
attending it, and was by no means sorry, now he had no farther use 
for him, to get rid of Sir Thomas Horton, who might with some 
justice have claimed some share in the glory, and whose eccentricities, 
being about as easily fore- calculated as the figures in a kaleidescope, 
kept the solid Mr. Marsden in a tremulous jelly-like state of nervous 
fassiness. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Tired and exhausted as the young ladies were who had been so 
abruptly unhoused by the destruction of Avonmore, it may well be 
supposed that they still did not indulge in very lengthened slumbers: 
the events of the night before, had too much agitated them, and it was 
little past ten when Lady Madelaine entered the room where Clara, 
overcome alike with fatigue and terror, still slept. She had arrived at 
Avonmore early the morning before, completely worn out by a boisterous 
sixteen hours' passage from Liverpool to Dublin, and by having passed 
the night in the mail; for her novel position, travelling by herself, and 
unprotected among strangers, had so frightened her, that she con- 
sidered no sacrifice or exertion too great to get to her journey's end, 
and find herself once more in a home, even though a new and strange 
one, little dreaming whom or what she was to encounter tl^ere. She 
had, however, over-calculated her own strength: a restless night was 
followed by a feverish day, and so completely was she weakened, both 
in body and mind, that happening by accident to see Henry, of whose 
presence in the house she was unaware, although she was not ignorant 
that his regiment was stationed somewhere in the neighbourhood, the 
sight and the perplexity to which it gave rise, threw her into a state of 
nervous emotion almost hysterical, in the course of which, the kind 
and friendly attention of Lady Madelaine, so far won upon her as to 
acquire her fullest confidence much more rapidly than it would other- 
wise have been given. 

There was something in the gentle soothing manner of Lady Made- 
laine, that stole insensibly into her heart: there was something in her 
very eye that inspired feelings of an affectionate confidence : it was not 
only a kind eye and a mild eye, but it was a true honest eye, sym- 
pathy was there to overflow, but it appeared as if with the will to 
aid, there was not less the power, for Lady Madelaine looked as if 
whilst she could give tears, where tears were due, she could also, if 
need were, give advice and support, and it was with feelings of no 
little gratitude that Clara found in her a friend, and such a friend in 
the family of which she had so recently become a member. Perhaps 
her confidence came the more rapidly because it was unsought, ror 
though Lady Madelaine at first wished to ascertain what was the imme* 
diate cause of her emotion, supposing that she had seen or heard some- 
thing that startled or distressed her in her unaccustomed position, of 
which she might prevent the recurrence, she by no means attempted to 
penetrate into the secret springs that moved the lonely girl's heart, and 
nothing could exceed her surprise when, impelled partly by the sense of 
desolate helplessness, natural to one so young, now separated for the 
first time from her home, that prompted her to accept thankfiilly, 
the friendly sympathy thus almost unexpectedly offered to her, and 
partly by the consideration that it was little desirable that her first 
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appearance at Ayonmore should be marked by a mystery, which she 
would not explain, »he consolted both her feelings and her judgment, 
by confiding fully and fearlessly, to Lady Madelaine Fitzwarine, the 
circumstances under which she had last parted with Harry Mowbray. 

There was something in her whole conduct in that matter that so 
entirely harmonised with the views entertained by Lady Madelaine on 
the subject, and something not less attractive in her artless confidence, 
that in that hurried conversation was laid the foundation of a lasting 
friendship : a friendship, not the mere fancy of the moment, or the 
effect of their being thrown together by circumstances, but one in 
which affection was firmly and enduringly based in esteem and admira- 
tion, and it was this that accounted for the character of her conversa- 
tion with Henry immediately before the outbreak that foUowed Mr. 
Wilkins' appearance as a ghost, a conversation in which he had been 
so puzzled by the obscurely hinted at, and partially developed know- 
ledge, she had exhibited about some part of his private history, and 
alao by the interest she took in his welfare, which he was not aware 
was in Lady Madelaine's mind at that time, and thenceforward inse- 
parably associated with Clara Hastings. 

It was not however with mere ordinary feelings of ordinary compas- 
sion that the high-born lady looked upon the friendless girl, who now 
for the first time in her life far from home, its security and its love, 
still slept heavily, as one outworn and exhausted alike both in body 
and mind. The Lady Madelaine Fitzwarine, with all the outward 
glitter that rank, birth, wealth, and beauty could give, had yet a secret 
sorrow gnawing at her heart, — she also knew what it was to love and 
to love in vain. Four years before her affections had been irrecover- 
ably given to one whom fortune seemed to have chosen expressly 
for the purpose of showering on him gifts and abilities, solely that 
they might be turned against himself and others. Gay, without the 
slightest craving for the ordinary unmeaning frivolities of gaiety, 
accomplished yet without the pride of accomplishment, well-born 
and well-bred, popular alike with men and women, the true popularity 
that only belongs to manlincfss, possessed of that singular versatility of 
mind that enabled him to converse equaUy with a bishop or a roue, 
a lawyer or a soldier, a saint or a sinner, and to harmonize his conver- 
sation to the langimge and the spirit both of the profession and character 
of the individual, George Eversfield, a near relation of her own, had so 
completely adopted the tone of Lady Madelaine's mind, had so entirely 
fallen into her way of thinking, that it was not wonderful that, as 
day after day, his character seemed to develop itself in his conversa- 
tion, she imagined that the image thus apparently confidingly displayed 
to her view was his mind, when in fact it was but the fieeting reflection 
of her own, and unconsciously suffered what the noble bard of Newstead 
tmly calls, ' the credulous hope of mutual minds,' to steal away her 
love. Yet George Eversfield was not radically bad, he was not per- 
haps at heart more selfish than his neighbours, but his talents enabled 
him to gratify and pamper his selfishness more lai^ely and with more 
injury to the feelings of others than many whose care of themselves was 
fully as watchful as his. Heart hardened, by being petted and spoiled, 

I 2 
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by somebody else : the dens of infamy in which he had formerly 
sought a Satanic excitement, were abandoned to the loathsome yermin 
that infest them : a deeper sense of moral responsibility rapidJy 
established itself, and took root in his mind, and his reformation, as 
well as his sincere attachment to Lady Madelaine, became so apparently 
complete, that when Lord EUesmere's attention was called to the sub- 
ject his decision was, that the matter might take its course. 

Every day, too, he became dearer to Lady Madelaine, for though, 
ignorant of his former grosser vices, which, had she known of them, 
would have shocked her to such a degree, as to ensure their connection 
being immediately broken off, she had considered him, before a tenderer 
feehng sprung up in her heart, as a lamentable instance of great talents, 
good disposition, and excellent qualities, perverted and uncultivated: she 
saw that her influence was, gradually but still rapidly, turning to good, 
what, if not absolutely turned to evil, was at all events, a waste and 
desolate wilderness: she felt as if her hand was moulding a mixed and 
chaotic mass of gold, and iron, and brass, and clay, into a beautiful 
and costly image that all might admire : and she had towards him the 
feeling that the Scottish maiden might be supposed to have experienced 
when a grisly monster craved of her a boon of the sign of the croas. 

But wist I of a maiden bold, 

That thrice my brow durst sign, 
I might regain my mortal mould, 

As fair a form as thine. 

She crossed him once, she crossed him twice. 

That maiden was so brave, 
The fouler grew his goblin bue^ 

The darker grew the cave. 

She crossed him thrice, that maiden bold: 

He rose beneath her hand. 
The fairest knight in Scottish mould. 

Her brother, Ethred Brand. 

But the pride of the preserver in the rescued object is a subtle 
influence, emanation though it be of heavenly love, it easily and 
readily finds a home in the earth : it creeps insensibly from the soul to 
the heart, and the heart of Lady Madelaine was not hardened against 
such impressions : she loved, she trusted; and when the terrible morn- 
ing came -> the morning that gave her the first glimpse of the black 
gulf of misery and despair, that the unsubstantial crust of earthly 
prosperity covers, but which adversity with one stroke discloses, and 
she was told that the events of the passed night had sent George 
Eversfield out alone into the wide world, a dishonoured pauper, and an 
unpitied exile, she answered the tale with an abrupt and vehement denial 
of its possibility. It was, however, too true ; the one cherished Tice, 
that Uke Aaron's rod, first turns into a serpent to eat up the other aer- 
pents, and remains itself only to become once more a scourge, the 
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^^ce that success strengtheus, and ill-fort uue hardeus, Gambling still 
<JuQg to the unhappy man, and one fatal night, the fiend's choicest 
&od most deadly bait, the untameable craving to " win back," lured 
him to his destruction, and left him not only absolutely and irretrievably 
ruined, but involved, moreover, in an amount of debt beyond the value 
of his fortune, which he had not the remotest prospect of ever dis- 
charging. 

After that night he was seen no more. Where he had vanished to no 
one knew; all that remained of him was an instrument authorising one 
of his friends to dispose of his whole property, and divide it as fairly 
as possible among his creditors, and a note to Lady Madelaine, in 
which, bitterly reproaching himself for the selfishness with which he 
had intruded himself upon affections, which he knew he had not 
stability of character either to deserve or to retain, and assuring her that 
nothing but the higher tone to which his mind had been elevated, par- 
tially, it is true, but still somewhat, by his intercourse with a being of 
a superior order like her, prevented his seeking the hideous refuge of 
the suicide; he entreated her to think no more of him, as she would as> 
suredlysee him no more ; and from that day all traces of him disappeared: 
his memory faded away, but it still Uved in her heart, for she was of a 
noble nature and a constant mind, — the love she had given him was not 
the cool calculation of a cold heart, proceeding upon the mathematics 
of morality to compute the exact value of its object's good quaUties, 
and also of his opposite ones, and having ascertained by subtraction , 
that there is a balance in favour of the former, fall in love with the 
remainder, and marries upon arithmetic, — hers was otherwise : it was 
love, love that the folly or vice of one unhappy night could not sweep 
away like the figures on a slate, and if she did not nourish a secret 
hope, that after a time he might return, penitent and to be forgiven ; 
still it was clear that no other image could supplant him in her heart: 
she had refused three advantageous matches ; nor did her parents press 
her when she declined the last, a young Viscount of large property and 
unexceptionable character. Lord EUesmere merely kissed her pale fore- 
head, and murmured to himself, " Poor girl." A tear stood in her 
mother's eye, but it was neither disappointed ambition, nor baffled art ; 
it was womanly sympathy: the matter passed, and was heard of no 
more; and it was the instinct of a fellow-su£ferer that had so rapidly^ 
enlisted her interest in behalf of Clara, whose unhappiness, moreover, 
she respected the more, insomuch as it was a voluntary and martyrly 
sacrifice to principle, and not the unavoidable course of uncontrollable- 
events Uke her own. Clara at last awoke, and after a few words of 
affectionate inquiry. Lady Madelaine left her, and when her toilette 
was complete, the two descended together to the breakfast-room. 

Here they fbund Mr. Fitzgerald in his glory, or rather hovering 
round it, for his glory was not guite complete until Lady Madelaine 
arrived : he evidently thought, 

** There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
That taken at the flood, leads (Vi to fortune,*' 

and as clearly considered that his tide was at the flood, spring-tides 
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and a lee-shore into the bargain, and was gallantly prepared to avail 
himself of the " opening" that the refuge the EUesmere family found 
in his house, left him. Warned by his mishap in the park, which a 
reference to his looking-glass, when dressing for dinner, had disclosed 
to his horrified eyes the same evening, what little dependance could 
be placed on the stability of lamp-black, he had on this occasion left 
his eyebrows and their naked beauty unadorned, but when Lady Made- 
laine entered the room, she became aware of an unusual expansion 
and loftiness in his forehead, which struck her as being difierent from 
what she had been accustomed to ; she could not account for it, but 
Lady Sarah, less scrupulous, and more ready-witted, had already 
fathomed the mystery, and scarcely had Clara and she entered the 
room when she ran up and whispered, *' Do look, Madeiaine, Mr. 
Fitzgerald has shaved off all the hair from hb temples, to give him an 
intellectual expression, and all for your sake : how proud you must be." 
The fact was so, but a suppressed smile was all the notice that cir- 
cumstances admitted of being taken of it at the moment, and when 
Lady Sarah had satisfied herself that Clara had slept well, had caught 
no cold, had been supplied with clothes, and wanted nothing that she 
could do or get for her, she suffered her to sit down to breakfast. But 
if the flood that was to float Mr. Fitzgerald into the haven of fortune^ 
had set in, something of an eddy seemed to have set in with it, a cross- 
grained current that carried him against the tide. He, of course, with 
the intention of availing himself of it, led off gallantly, with the dis- 
play of his whole stock of accomplishments and attractions. Two 
or three well 8*elected books lay in different parts of the room, open at 
well selected places, as if they formed the natural recreation of his 
leisure hours, and had just been thrown down carelessly, that mornings 
or the day before, at the spot where he had been reading. (Lady 
Madeiaine did not look at them.) A flute lay upon the window-sill, to 
indicate that he had a soul for music. (Lady Madeiaine never saw it.) 
His sisters were prepared to pour forth his praises with a manner, that 
in rapidity and quantity, could only be compared to the shooting of 
gravel out of a cart : be himself was primed and loaded, for he had 
recently and carefully studied a certain comprehensive work, well 
known as one of the heavier tools of the trade to those who love to 
shine in conversation by the careful preparation of impromptus, and 
named with an unhappy alliteration, ** Elegant Extracts." Directing 
his attention solely to those articles which treat of the tender passion, 
he had culled from this refuge for the destitute sweet thoughts, 
lovely reflections, touching sentiments, flashes of passion, gleams of 
nature, and other delicacies of advertising criticism, wherewith he 
heavily shotted his discourse ; but his Batterie (Tatnour did but little 
execution, it had not got the range. Lady Madeiaine 'was not in the 
mood '' to be so pestered by a popinjay;" the revelations that Clara had 
made the day before, had so recced the recollections of her own 
unhappy love, as well as awakened her compassion for Clara, that she 
was disgusted at the burlesque grotesqueness of the image of love, 
which Mr. Fitzgerald's vanity persuaded him to obtrude upon her. 
Of all this, however. Lady Sarah was ignorant, and she settling in her 
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own mind that *' Madelaine wm cross," amused herself by encouraging 
Mr. Fitzgerald to go on making a fool of himself, until, having fooled 
him to the top of his bent, at last the patter-potter wishy-washy, 
everlasting flood of his wearisome elocjuence so completely overflowed 
the borders of Lady Madelaine*8 patience, that she turned suddenly 
and sharply upon him, with an earnestness of retort that might almost 
have been called savageness, (and would have been called so, if it had 
come from the lips of an old maid,) that, if we may use such an ex- 
pression, "Struck him all of a heap:*' — a heap of reflections upon the 
incomprehensibility of womankind in general, and Lady Madelaine 
Fitzwarine in particular, and elicited from his sisters the muttered 
remark, " Set her up with her consate." 

From her he had no more expected a sharp answer than from the 
picture of hb worthy father the distiller, which hung over the mantel- 
piece in the uniform of the Volunteers. Lady Sarah was 

dehghted ; she decided that the burning castle had communicated some 
of its own fire to her sister's disposition, which in her opinion it very 
much wanted ; and she next applied herself to consoling Mr. Fitzgerald 
after his rebuff, with such success as very nearly to bring him to her 
feet as an admirer. This, however, was not a scene Ukely to last long, 
the zest wore off, for quizzing like champagne soon loses its effervescence, 
the tiresome obtrusiveness of their host and high-flying vulgarity 
of his sisters, became, after a short time, intolerable, and the young 
ladies were fain to plead fatigue, nervousness, letten to write, and such 
like feminine disorden, as an excuse for retiring to their own rooms. 
Here Clara had an opportunity of becoming better and better acquainted 
with Lady Sarah, and though the difference of character between the 
two sisten was at once apparent, still there was a frank-hearted Mpt>- 
fflerie in the younger that was very attractive, whilst towards her own 
especial charge, an affectionate intelligent girl of twelve years old ; she 
already began to feel a deep and kindly interest. Altogether she was 
by this time fully aware of her good fortune in having her lot cast in 
such a family, and but for one cause would have soon become happy in 
her new home. That one cause however was fatal. 

In the course of the day, it was arranged to the great delight of all 
three, that the ladies should, as soon as possible, depart for EUesmere, 
the family seat in England. Lord de Creel remaining behind with 
Lord William. Both these gentlemen had established themselves in 
that part of the offices that had escaped the flames, and agreeing in a 
holy horror of Mr. Fitzgerald, and the whole of his order, viz. the tribe 
of Buckeens, the ladies saw no more of them during their stay in that 
country, which was not very long. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

There is one difficulty which those who devote themselves to the 
chronicUng of heroes, heroines and their dependencies, share with pig 
drivers^ viz. the keeping the personages under their conduct and 
guidance together, a difficulty that weighs heavy upon contemporary 
literature, the ultimate destination of so many of whose dramatis per- 
aoruB is (harring unpleasant accidents at home) Botany Bay. How- 
ever, we are not going to introduce our readers to an iron gang, that 
we leave to others, whose name, just now. is legion, better qualified by 
a natural turn for the subject, ; but still a considerable change of 
latitude and longitude is expedient to the due understanding of our 
history, and we must ask our readers to perform half the task so 
liberally promised by Puck, 

** To put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes :" 

And imagine themselves with us at the Antipodes. 

The scene to which we must transport ourselves is a romantically 
situated harbour in New Zealand ; a deep lonely bay, almost entirely 
land-locked, surrounded by lofty hills richly wooded, and entered by au- 
eutrance so narrow as to make it extremely difficult for a vessel to find, 
or after she has found it, to work either in or out, except under 
peculiarly favourable circumstances of wind and tide. To the north- 
ward, a singular entrance is indeed, in fine weather, practicable for 
canoes, viz. a lofty opening through a perforated rock in the -form of a 
gothic arch, and close to its western shores, a group of fantastic crags 
rising in jagged irregular pyramids shut out all farther view. Innu- 
merable cascades tumble down their rugged sides and lose themselvea 
in a wilderness of shrubs and trees which rise between them and the 
water. Every thing was in its fullest bloom, green and flowering ; for 
it is to be remembered that New year's day in New Zealand is Mid- 
summer. Nature had done much for the harbour of Wairangoa, and 
man in his own peculiar way had done rather more, for on every side 
burned villages, destroyed houses, shattered enclosures, and a few human 
bones still bleaching on the deserted beach, bore evidence of the 
character of a visit made to that place about three years before by 
£ Ongi, a mighty warrior among the New Zealanders. The sea seemed 
as deserted as the shore, some remains of timbers of the Boyd, whose 
calamitous, though not altogether undeserved fate, had given Wairangoa 
a bad eminence among shores of very indifferent repute, still remained, 
but the long canoes of the natives had vanished. A boat belonging 
to the vessel that was anchored in the bay, lay on the waters, and on the 
shore a group of three men were all of the human kind that were to 
be seen. 

The first of these was a sailor, stout in person, rough, sturdy, andsomie* 
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"^Ht bloated, bearing the evident marks of habitualindulgence, if not in- 
J^perance, in his pimpled but weather-beaten countenance, — but for 
n^^^ich he would have been a handsome if not distinguished looking man. 
^ere was however in him still an air of self-possession and almost com- 
'^^^^nd, as if he had been a gentleman once, and had not quite forgotten it, 
^^en in his present character of second mate to a South Sea trader ; an 
^^1* that contrasted strongly with that of his companion, who looked 
^•^actly as if he had once lost eighteen pence, and had been thinking of 
Nothing but how to gain it back again ever since ; cunning and avarice 
^ad drawn some pretty deep lines on his features, ardent spirits had 
etched a few strokes of their own also, but there was none of the 
good fellowship apparent in him, that appeared in the open countenance 
:>£ the other ; he seemed a screwing trader, and a sneaking companion, 
I. sort of man that would hide away his bottle at the approach of a friend ; 
^ut having lived some time in the country, and picked up enough of 
lie language to drive a bargain, and enough knowledge of their customs 
bo enable him to see when it was time to make preparations against 
being cooked and eaten, as occasionally befell his predecessors, he was 
iseful, if not necessary to his companion, whose vessel was taking 
n a cargo of spars, flax, and, as we shall see, something more. The 
t-hird of this group was one of nature's own gentlemen, for art had 
touched him but little and improved him less, though the chisel had 
been as profusely employed on his person as on the Apollo Belvidere, till, 
as the sailor observed, take him bow on or quarter on, stem on or stem 
on, you saw nothing but tattooing, as indeed was the case; he being 
a chief of very high rank, who was expected by his tribe to dress well, 
according to their peculiar notions ; and the decorations of his person 
were, after all, not very much more ornamental than the patches our great- 
grand-mothers used to distribute over their faces. On this occasion, how- 
ever, he considered it necessary to conform in some degree to European 
notions of dress, and accordingly he wore a pair of canvas trousers, a 
^rment of many colours, from tar, paint, and whale oil, and profusely em- 
liroidered by patching. This was rather to be taken as the sign and token 
of the advance of civilization towards New Zealand, than as the actual 
iact of its presence there ; for he wore them round his neck, but 
still that was something : the proverb says, get in the point of the 
wedge, and the back will follow, and the probability in that, the ^et 
uneaten part of the community have made great advances in civilization 
and culottism since that time. A dilapidated top boot completed his 
costume of ceremony ; unless, indeed, a few feathers stuck in his head 
may be considered as essentiij to f\ill dress as they are among the fair 
frequenters of the court here, his however were gannet's, not ostrich. 

This gentleman sat in a primitive manner, much resembling, if our 
memory be correct, the attitude of one of the figures upon those mar- 
tyred saints, the original postage envelopes ; close to him was the article 
of traffic he had brought with him, and his eyes wandered from it to the 
two Europeans, with some little distrust, more curiosity, and a most 
exceeding desire to imitate every action of theirs. 
The business which brought this conclave together was commerce. 
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that is to say, a demand having arisen in the London curiosity market 
for New Zealanders' heads, it must of course be suppHed, and a contimeC 
had been entered into with this chief, as one of the most redoubtable 
warriors, to supply the good ship, the Albatross, with a hundred of 
these grim groceries. The man had certainly intended to fulfil hia 
contract scrupulously, but an unforeseen difficulty arose. The sack 
was expected to be equal to the sample, and the sample having been 
that of a great warrior whose whole tribe had been utterly exterminated, 
(an important point, as we shall hereafter see) was of course a firat rate 
article, the difficulty lay in finding a sufficient number of the same 
quality. The heads of the people were common enough, but they 
were neither sufficiently tattooed nor skilfully smoked ; many of them 
besides were considerably the worse for wear, having been kicked about 
by the children, playful dears ; care had not been bestowed upon them 
dead or alive to fit them for a market so enlightened or so fastidious aa 
that of London, and those of the upper classes were not to be had at any 
price. Heads enough in the country there were in all conscience, in 
every village the heads on poles equalled the heads on shoulders, whilst 
others innumerable lurked iu the recesses of the tombs; but, alas, 
every head was either a trophy or an heir-loom. The latter of course 
was not to be alienated, family pride forbade any such proceediug, and 
was much strengthened and supported iu its hereditary obstinacy by the 
firm conviction that any such disrespect to their ancestors, would most 
assuredly call down the spirit of the deceased nobleman, in the shape of a 
lizard, to devour the interior of the seller. As to the former, the trophies 
of great deeds, the heads of enemies cut off in war, that was equally out 
of the question. Touch a trophy, indeed. The sandal-wood gates of 
the temple of Somnauth would not have been half so great a loss to the 
despoiled tomb of Sultan Mahmoud, as would have been these cherished 
rehcs to the military pride of a New Zealand tribe ; that was not to be 
thought of : and there was another objection to parting with these 
heads. It is obvious that in a country where there are generally 
twelve or fourteen wars going on, there must occasioually be treaties of 
peace, such as it is ; arising commonly from two hostile tribes having, 
though not without some little natural jealousies occasionally breaking 
out, arrived at the perception of their true interests being best 
secured by the blessings of peace, that is to say by abandoning their 
own private animosities, and forming a strict alliance together, for the 
purpose of butchering and eatiug a third tribe. Upon these occasions, 
writing not being considered the natural use of hands in New Zealand, 
the treaty is commonly ratified by an interchange of heads, each party 
sending to their new allies its love and whatever of their ancestors' or 
friends heads it had in its possession, a practice from which the term 
" capitulation," now much applied to treaties, is probably etymologi* 
cally derived. It seems to correspond to the interchange of prisoners, 
snufMMULes, ribbons, ratifications, and those sort of things that accom- 
pany European treaties ; though in England, perhaps, the interchange 
that attracts most notice in connection with a treaty, is the interchange 
of abuse between the government and the opposition. Now it was ob- 
vious that under these circumstances the possession of these heads, by 
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giving the party who retained them something to concede, gave it a 
great advantage in antipodal diplomacy. The statesmen of the Pacific 
Ocean were fully aware of the value of heads in negociation, and ac- 
cordingly when the worthy contractor commenced his search for them, 
he found the disposable stock on hand quite insufficient to meet the 
demand that had sprung up, from the intercourse of his country with 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. Bringing therefore 
eighteen or twenty of them, which were now placed in three rows, 
between him and the two Chfiatians, he pointed to them, as demon- 
strating his good intentions and honesty of purpose, and declaring that 
there was not enough of the ready-made article in the country, de- 
manded a prolongation of time, for manufacturing it. This demand 
being on the face of it reasonable and proper, and moreover satisfactory, 
as shewing a singleness of heart and willingness to be bound by his con- 
tract, unusual among the Polynesian races, was of course granted ; and 
the sailor seemed inclined to grant his next request, which seemed as 
reasonable, vie. for an advance of the tools that were to enable him to 
perform it, that is to say arms and ammunition. This, however, the 
more experienced trader overruled. 

" No, no, Mr. Hastings," said he, " that will never do. These 
fellows never do execution with fire-arms ; they hide themselves in holes 
and keep popping at one another for days together, without venturing 
to shew themselves, and there won't be a man hit, where formerly they 
went at it hammer and tongs, and probably three-fourths of the beaten 
party were cut up on the spot. No, no, Sir : we'll give him plenty of 
tomahawks— that's the tool for them to work with. They'll cut a 
man down with one of their own merais or a tomahawk, even when 
they are rubbing noses with him. Besides when they do get a gun, 
they spoil it in a fortnight, by cleaning the lock, and taking it to pieces, 
which idles them. Fire-arms are putting an end to war here." 

" Just as you think best, Mr. Lester," returned the other, preparing 
to light a cigar. ** The great thing is to get the heads ; but tell him 
that they must be got against May." 

**You see," observed Mr. Lester, "there is another great objection 
to giving these fellows fire-arms, if you want them to do anything for 
you ; and that is that the barrels are all cast iron; in some places they 
are not thicker than a sixpence, and they are very apt to burst and kill 
the man that fires them — who is your man, don't you sec V 

*' Then they are the only things in these seas that have the slightest 
idea of law and justice," returned the other, laughing. " By-the-by, 
explain to him that they must be properly dried. 

Mr. Lester explained this, and received the satisfactory answer that 
they should be delivered in prime shipping condition to the white 
devil, such being the complimentary name by which the early mis- 
sionaries taught the natives to designate all Europeans who were not 
connected with the missions— and the party rose to separate. Asthey 
stood up, Mr. Hastings Ut a lucifer match to light a cigar with, to the 
unbounded astonishment of the native, who by no means understood 
the drawing fire, as it appeared to him to be, from a bit of wood. It 
was repeated once or twice, to amuse him, and having gravely enquired 
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whether the white devil also carried thunder andllghtningabout withhim, 
and received an answer in the affirmative from the veracious Mr. Lester, 
he took his departure, and the two Europeans, with their recent pnrchasej 
got into the hoat and pulled out to the ship, which they very nearly had 
to themselves, for the greater part of the crew were up in the wood* 
cutting kowry spars, for the completion of her cargo, &c. They spent 
the rest of the day pleasantly enough ; Mr. Lester amusing hiraseli 
with heating a New Zealand girl, a local and temporary wife who lived 
on hoard, and Mr. Hastings, with the help of tohacco and spirits, 
making out his time pretty well also, until near sun-set, when an 
unfortunate observation of Lester's disturbed the serenity, produced by 
the conjoint influence of the cigars and grog, on Hastings' mind, and 
led to still more unfortunate consequences hereafter. 

The latter gentleman, having got through a considerable quantity of 
rum, with some water in it, was sitting, in a state of very dreamy satis- 
faction, looking at nothing and thinking of it. His island wife, who 
was devotedly attached to him, for some instinct of the gentleman that 
vet survived in his breast made him treat her with kindness, crouched bv 
his side, on the other was the bottle and glass, and altogether he was 
particularly comfortable, and looked as if he was by no means inclined to 
be disturbed. His companion, without any particular business that 
any one could have discovered, had two or three times dived below, and 
returned each time with his eyes rather glistening and his nose rather 
glimmering, and at lost he came and sat down, leaning against the 
binnacle, opposite Hastings, looking very sentimental and smelling 
of rum. 

" What a glorious sun-set," observed he. " How splendidly the orb 
of day sets in the bosom of the night." 

''Does it," answered the other, scarcely moving his lips and not at 
all his eyes. 

'* I never see the sun or the everlasting glories of (hiccup) nature, 
but I feel what a grievous sinner I am," continued Lester. ** I am, — all 
are, — we are, — you are — sinners — sinners — sinners — '' 

" I don't doubt but what you are a capital judge of the article, so I 
suppose I am," returned the other, half closing his eyes. 

•* Suppose ; the Lord have mercy on us. Suppose — I know it, I 
know it — I exhort you to repentance," continued the religious Lester, 
who was in fact almost drunk. ** Repent, rc»pent ; though your sins be 
as scarlet, aye, bad as even yours are, and I know what they are." 
Here the other suddenly opened his eyes, fixed them with a boding and 
ominous expression upon the speaker, who was however too exalted at 
the moment to observe it. "I know how you found your way to this 
part of the world ; but repent, leave off drinking, — (hiccup) —dismiss 
that woman, swear no more: repent, I say, my beloved brother.*' 

**Keep your fore-paws to yourself, you hound," answered his 
beloved brother, — for Mr, Lester occasionally endeavoured to enforce his 
eloquence by slapphig him on the knee, '* and if ever you have the 
insolence to call me your brother again, Fll wring your pious neck for 
you." 

Mr. Lester was somewhat startled and entirely silenced by this 
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reboff, and in a few minutes more might be seen once more making 
hh way down the companion, probably to give his poor throat some 
consolation for the threat that had been directed at it. As he departed 
the eyes of Hastings fixed saTSgely upon him. 

"You know, do you," muttered he, ''what drove me from my home, 
my rank, my — " — he paused for a moment, and looked at the dusky 
form that leaned against his. " If you do, my fine fellow, it will be 
convenient to put a stopper on your jaw, and I know only one way 
to do that. Dead dogs don't bite.'* 

The holy and thirsty Lester soon reappeared, and somewhat timidly 
placed himself once more opposite his companion, keeping at the same 
time ont of reach, as if he expected some sudden attack. 

** What brought yon to New Zealand?" asked Hastings, abruptly. 

" I came in the name of the liord," replied Lester; " I understood 
that the missionaries were labouring in the vineyard with much advan- 
tage, and I came to share their pious labours." 

" And their pious profits ?" asked the other, with a sneer. 

" * Surely the labourer is worthy of his hire/ "returned Lester, "but I 
gathered but brambles where I expected figs ; the missiouaries were 
wolves in the guise of lambs : they told the people I was a devil, and 
the men of Belial sought my life. A chief who had the toothache 
declared I had bewitched him, and that he would eat me to cure it." 

" Is man's flesh a cure for the toothache in New Zealand?" asked 
Hastings. 

" No ; but he would have eat me, nevertheless ; but I escaped out of 
his luinds, and stirred up another of the Philistines to smite him : the 
fikin of his thigh, which was tattooed after a curious fashion, even 
now covers my worthy friend's cartoucn-box." 

*' But how did you fall foul of the missionaries, tell me ?" asked 
Hastings, " and talk English, will you, 1 don't like Bible in masquerade." 

" I calculate it was two of a trade can never agree," retunied the 
other, dropping his hypocritical phraseology, " besides which, they 
were too strait-laced for me." 

-What, swaddlers?" 

•* I do not know; I cannot say they are hypocrites," answered 
Lester, "for I believe they mean well; but they arc dead hands at 
moraUty, which did not suit my book. Still they are not up to their 
work ; they are ignorant, self-sufiicient men — • you cannot make a 
silk purse out of a sow's ear,' and you cannot make a good parson 
out of a serious cobbler, or an elect tinker : they an* ready enough to 

F reach, but they do not make the natives understand what they preach, 
once heard one of them telling some of the chiefs about heaven and 
hell : they said, ' their own heaven was quite good enough for them; 
they liked the getting leave to come down to the earth, and do mischief 
every now and then;* for you must know that the New Zoalander'a 
doctrine about Paradise is, that though there is plenty to eat and 
drink there, still there is no amusement : it is a slow place, so every 
now and then the spirits get leave to come down to the earth, under 
the name of Atua, in the shape of illnesses, hurricanes, pestilences, 
famine, and such like, and so take their pleasure in much the same way 
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as when they were alive, for they think there is no fan without mis- 
chief. Then the missionary told them, they would all go to hell where 
their forefathers had gone before them : they said, that was exactly 
what they wanted, and asked what sort of a place that was, and when 
they were told, (and he gave a flaming description of it, you may take 
your oath,) they said that it was a very proper place for white men, but 
they had no men in New Zealand bad enough to be sent there, and 
then they laughed at him, and asked him for some powder for the 
trouble of listening." 

** I think that was a very fair demand/' said Hastings, his eyes half 
closing. 

"Yet they are anxious to learn,** continued the other, ''very 
anxious ; but the missionaries will not let them ; they will not teach 
them English, for by keeping them from being able to communicate 
with the English and Yankees, they keep them under their own thumb. 
Besides, they arc stingy and inhospitable, which the natives detest and 
despise." 

Hastings was now fast asleep, and his shirt being partly open at the 
breast, Lester espied a ribband next to his skin, and crawling cautiously 
towards him, (brew out a locket. Scarcely had he gazed upon its con- 
tents, the portrait of a young and beautiful woman, ere the girl that 
was attached to Hastings, snatched it angrily out of his hand, and 
without even indulging the instinct of female curiosity, was restoring 
it to the bosom of her lord, when the latter awoke. At the first glance 
of his ferocious eye, Lester took to flight ; but in diving down the com* 
panion, he tripped, and his progress downwards, resembled that of a 
rabbit into its burrow so exactly, that Hastings' ATath, apparently also 
somewhat modified by the aflectionate caress of his swarthy island 
wife, evaporated in a grim laugh, and he attempted no pursuit. 

"You'll try tbat dodge on once too often, my joker,*' muttered he, 
between his teeth. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

our hero on his road to Mr. Fitzgerald's, personally by no 
able of giving an account of himself, his business, his pro- 
tentious, but in that sort of state that anybody cognisant 
Lion of affairs, could at once have told that he was going there 
r of seeking an interview with Clara Hastings, &c., &c., &c., 
:c., which being interpreted means a scene. 
' cantered, and as he went his thoughts got into a canter too, 
metimes do, Heaven knows how or why, unless it be owing 
culiar mental elasticity, or possibly, if the reader hold mat- 
ifluential than mind, some peculiar digestive elasticity, that 
rything couleur de rose, and causes the rouged world to roll 

way, and this happy temper was uninterrupted, for there 
npikes ; 80 he arrived at Mr. Fitzgerald's somewhat nervous 
it still in tolerable humour. He found that gentleman 

and down before the house in a pensive and willow-wearing 
d was thunderstruck at the unwelcome information that the 
leparted two days before. 

irst impulse, of course, was to quarrel with Mr. Fitzgerald 
aim so, as a lover ought, but that gentleman himself ap- 
voe- begone (or as a celebrated French translator of Shake- 
red it, Si triste allez vous en) that his love passages with 
laine arose before the gallant Captain's eyes pantomimically, 
me of the ordinary effects of pantomime, viz. a great inclina- 
igh, and, with the rapidity and effect of Harlequin's wand, 
1 the ire that was disturbing his mind into that harmonious 
1 of friendliness and compassion that evolves invitations to 
e asked him to dine at mess the next day, — apiece of hospi- 

the unfortunate swain gladly accepted ; for ever since the 
)f the Ellesmere family he had had no peace at all, having 
d out of his life by his sisters, those young ladies having 
larts upon a connection with the Marquis's family and the 
eunto belonging, without ever troubling their heads about 
dliance being entirely out of the question. A dinner at 
•nsequently something of a god-send to Mr. Fitzgerald, and 
ig declined the hospitable offer of a glass of the best rasp- 
y, rode homewards. 

¥s of this country no man is bound to criminate himself, and, 
on, no author is bound to give evidence against his hero, who 
isidered as his other and commonly better self, any more than 
I wife can be compelled to bear witness against one another. It 
the Old Bailey heroes of the present day must be convicted 
1 in due course of law, for the recreation of the public, but 
f of chronicling the polluted course of a felon's mind from 
e, from crime to the gallows, is self-imposed on their bio* 
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graphersy and we do not deal in dog's meat. We shall therefore confess 
nothing as to the somewhat savage humour in which Harry trotted 
home, — trotting suiting his present state of mind, which was rough and 
rudely shaken, much better than cantering. We will indeed admit 
this much, that an unfortunate donkey happening to come nearer to 
him than he approved of, instantly experienced the truth of the 
Spanish proverb, which avers that wherever an ass is foaled a stick 
forthwith springs up for its benefit, and that at mess that evening the 
asperity of his answers procured him the information that he was as 
savage as a bear with a sore head, which was strictly true. However we 
shall say no more about that, being of opinion that the old maxim, 
'* Confess and be hanged," may be beneficially modernized by " Confess 
after you are hanged." Harry Mowbray is but a mortal ^ and moreover, 
a mortal in love (if RosaUnd's opinion be correct, that love is merely 
a madness) is of course not responsible for anything he may do in that 
state ; if indeed any man, mad or sane, can be fairly called to account 
for actions so natural as striking a donkey, and returning short an* 
swers to teasing questions. In the course of the next day a visit from 
Lord de Creci and Sir William in some degree indirectly restored the 
equilibrium of his temper, that is to say it compelled him to be tolera- 
bly civil, which is the next best thing to being in good humour. He 
had not seen them since the night of the fire, for they had been too 
busy to come over to Ballymacdaniel, and he had yet to receive their 
comphments upon the courage and skill he had displayed in rescuing 
the governess, of whose history, as far as it was connected with his, or 
indeed of whose being an acquaintance of his at all, they were ignorant. 
When did she arrive ?" asked Henry. 

The morning of the fire," returned Lord William. " She had been 
travelling all the night, for I fancy that she was not accustomed to 
to travel by herself and wanted to get it over, and that was the reason 
she slept so sound, poor thing ; she is quite young, and I believe 
pretty ; Madelaine has taken a great fancy to her. I have not seen 
her yet." 

'* Nor have I," said Lord de Creci. " I was called away to the 
stables at the very moment that she made her appearance, and did not 
return until she had been removed. What is her name?" 

*• Her name,—" said Lord William. " Why, what is that ?" 

''The sound for orders," said Harry, as the loud tones of a bugle in- 
terrupted Lord William ; *' but it is an unusual time. I suppose a 
party wanted for some tithe row or escort duty. Really this country is 
just as if it were in a state of war, only one has not half so much one's 
own way in it." 

'* Well," said Lord WiUiam, ^' we are going to turn our backs upon 
it : we came to vnsh you good bye, for we are going away to-morrow." 
And with a promise from Harry, that in the event of leave being at- 
tainable, which seemed doubtful, to make his appearance in Grosvenor 
square the instant he reached London, the three gentlemen parted. As 
his two friends rode out of the barracks, Harry found himself more 
alone than he had hitherto fancied he could have felt himself, and now, 
almost for the first time, began really seriously to consider what he 
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should do about Clara. The tight of her had awakened all his former 
loTe^ and, as if that were not enough, the circumstances of danger 
under which he saw her, to save her, still further heightened that love, 
and jet more, the state of dependence in which he found her, and from 
which his better feelings urged him with a restless intensity to extricate 
her. StiU he was punled, the objection she had raised to joining her 
lot to his remained in full foroe« and from being puzzled, he got on to 
a atate of utter recklessness that a diild could have led him into any 
sort of mischief, and when Mr. Fitzgerald arrived to dinner, he was, 
as the phrase goes, up to anything from chuck-fiiurthing to man- 
slaughter. Our hero was not aware, as he descended to the mess*room, 
that he, in common with the rest of his regiment, was in imminent 
danger of being incarcerated upon no less a charge than wilful murder, 
on the strength of a verdict returned the evening before by a coroner's 
inquest. The fact was, that a few days before, a detachment of the 
regiment, stationed at a distant outquarter, had been called upon to 
aid the civil power in escorting some stock seized for arrears of tithe, 
and in passing through a village on their road, a rescue had been at* 
tempted with the customary formality of putting all the women in the 
front, whereby a mob exhibits its chivalry, and after the few troops that 
were there, had undergone, with their customary patience and forbear- 
ance, the usual quantity of abuse, insult, and pelting, that it is consi- 
dered part of the British soldier^s duty to bear, from the whole scum of 
the country, assembled for the express purpose of trying how much trea- 
son and felony they may commit without being hanged or shot, when- 
ever he appears for the purpose of vindicating the law of the laud, more 
especially when the Government is opposed to that law ; the mob em- 
boldened by impunity, and also by a report industriously circulated 
among them that the soldiers were all Roman Catholics (which was true) 
and would not do their duty (which was false), — (a most mischievous 
delnaion, which had already spread into higher places than the 
mob of an Irish tithe row) — began to use fire-arms, and it became 
necessary to teach them that two could play at that game. The party 
loaded, having put off that as long as possible in order to render it more 
imposing, but nothing would persuade the people that they would fire, 
a section was ordered to fire a volley, but at that time the pseudo-hu- 
manity that shoots nurserymaids and children in the windows in order 
to spare rioters, thieves, and felons in the streets, was not yet exploded, 
and the volley was fired over the heads of the mob, which, of course, 
confirmed them in the impression that no effective resistance was to be 
anticipated from the troops, and finally not having been sufficiently in- 
structed in the theory and practice of that peculiar species of amuse- 
ment commonly called catching Tartars, his Majesty, the mob, had the 
temerity to make a rush at the party with a view of disarming them. 
Thia sort of thing was not to be borne, the longest lane that was ever 
constructed has a turning, the sharp clatter of file firing instantly re- 
minded the assailants that their hands were on the Uon's mane ; the 
mob was in a few minutes scattered and dispersed like chaff before the 
wind, leaving three of their number dead, and so little were their anti- 
cipRtions of the forbearance of the soldiery realized that one of the 
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bodies upon being raised was found to have received three wounds, any 
one of which must have proved instantly fatal. 

"IIow could this man have stood up to receive three wounds ?" 
asked an officer, when he saw him ; ** he must have gone down with 
the first of them." 

'' So did he, sir," said a soldier, who was hammering at his flint 
close to him, without troubhng his head about the trilling circumstance 
that his pan was opened and he was primed and loaded at the moment. 
'* So he did, sir, but the men thought he was shamming, and they let 
a shot or two into him to make sure." 

The fact is that British troops, of whatever rehgious denomination, 
may always be depended upon in such circumstances, discipline is too 
powerful for any other consideration besides the determination of the sol- 
dier to stand by his comrades as heis confident they will stand by him ; 
they have no sympathy or community of feehng with a mob ; and 
are morever invariably exasperated to the highest degree by the insults 
and outrages they are compelled to endure before they are called on to 
act, and when they are wanted they are just in a temper to be exceed- 
ingly willing to use their arms : the great difficulty is to keep them 
quiet. This collision had been duly reported to the proper authorities, 
and unfortunate as it was, the absolute necessity for firing having been 
shewn, it was supposed that the matter was disposed of; but people for- 
got that there was a coroner's inquest to be held upon the bodies, and 
the jury thought fit to testify their regard for the laws and their legal 
acumen, as well as their acquaintance with the army list, by returning 
a verdict of " Wilful murder against Major-general Sir Tobias Pepper- 
corn, colonel of the 1 00th regiment of foot (then on staff in India), 
Lieutenant-colonel Maclean, C.B., of the same regiment (then on leave 
in the Hebrides), and the officers, non-commissioned officers, and pri- 
vates of the aforesaid 100th regiment of foot." A verdict which gave 
great satisfaction at the time and place, though it will be gratifying to 
the advocates for the abolition of capital punishments to learn that com- 
prehensive as it was, for it included about eight hundred men, no exe- 
cution followed it, the Lord Chief Justice of the King's Bench having 
taken a different view of the case, and, using some expressions by no 
means flattering to the jury» set it aside, where it remains. 

Mr. Fitzgerald arrived, the pattern of genteel gentility ; he resisted 
the attempt of the mess-waiters to induce him to bring his cloak and 
hat into the mess-room, insisted on leaving them in what he was 
pleased to call the hall, where they soon dropped to the floor, and were 
duly trampled upon by the servants ; he ran a serious risk of being 
choked by a fish-bone by eating his herring without the assistance of 
a knife ; he mixed water with his sherry ; decHned beer and cheese ; 
called the port, portwine ; and told an anecdote of the Duke of Leinster, 
calculated to leave an impression that there was a relationship between 
himself and his grace. Happening at that instant to cast a look at 
Harry, he observed a telegraphic communication going on between him 
and Hardcastle, indicating that those gentlemen treated his pretensions 
somewhat irreverently, wUch we all know is a deadly offence in such 
cases. Mr. Fitzgerald swelled and reddened, deUberating with himself 
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how lie might best find vent for his indignation, which is often a very 
difficult matter to compass, where it is desirable to combine it with 
personal safety. Whilst he was turning these things in his mind, the 
mess- waiter entered the room, with an orderly book for Harry, wherein 
that gentleman read to his infinite disgust, that the day after to-morrow 
he was to proceed with his company a three days' march, to occupy 
what is called a half-billet station, which in this instance was a de- 
serted and dilapidated shell of what had been intended for a house in a 
dismal swamp. This was bad enough, but it is said that it never rains 
bat it pours ; the measure of his troubles was not yet full, and an unto- 
ward event soon afterwards occurred. The conversation had turned 
upon the verdict of the recent coroner's jury, and Harry unfortimately 
joined in it. 

** I recollect hearing of one quite as absurd," said he. " It was the 
case of a man who was found murdered in a bog ; the prisoner was the 
last man seen with the deceased, for they were seen to enter that very 
^g together just before the murdered man was missed, articles belong- 
ing to his victim were found in his possession, and m other respects 
the circumstantial evidence was so complete as to leave not the slightest 
doubt but that he had murdered and afterwards robbed the poor man> 
however some of the jury held out, and after a time, probably not Uking 
to be ' kished,' they agreed to split the difference, and find the man 
guilty of manslaughter." 

This was an unhappy revival of an old story, for it so happened that 
Mr. Fitzgerald's father had been the veryjuror whose obstinacy had led 
to this burlesque upon trial by jury, and had been generally supposed 
to have shielded the criminal on account of some disclosures the latter 
had it in his power to make respecting him. The story was, indeed* 
well known in the country, though Harry, who had merely heard it as 
an instance of the vagaries juries will commit, knew nothing about its 
locality, and had no idea that in telUng it he was touching an uncom- 
monly sore place. Mr. Fitzgerald, however, like all vulgar people, con« 
eluded of course that he must occupy Harry *s thoughts, and that 
the story was levelled directly at him ; and after a good deal of ill-bred 
blaster, at last so completely wore out our hero's patience, as well as 
his sense of the duties of hospitality, as to provoke a retort on the 
subject of yery little people's spasmodic attempts to make themselves 
appear very great people, illustrated by the fable of the ox and the 
frog — an unfortunate allusion, which sent the distiller's son away in a 
towering passion, declaring that the Captain should hear from him in 
the morning. Thus they parted ; the latter by no means laying on his 
quondam friend the customary affectionate injunction— '* Mind you 
write," for he had not the slightest wish to hear from him again ; a 
misfortune which neyertheless came to pass, though not without some 
farther adventures of Mr. Fitzgerald, for which he had not exactly bar- 
gained at starting. His meditations following their own sweet will, 
and by no means regarding his pleasure or judgment, took an astrono- 
mical turn, and about two hours after he had left the mess, he found 
himself in a worse mess yet, that seemed to be getting out of the 
frying pan into the fire — he had a vision. 
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It seemed to bim that suddenly and unaccountably the roof of hk 
house had taken wing, and that he lay in bed, gazing at the sky* and 
wondering what made it so cold; then he took to odculating what might 
be the number of the stars, thence to wandering specuktions about 
the zoology of the moon and the man therein, thence to wondering what 
earthly business all those heavenly bodies could have in his bed -room ; 
how they could have got in ; whether they were made of ice, as he sus- 
pected from the temperature ; and whether some of them were not 
thawing, for he began to have an idea that there was something wet in 
the neighbourhood ; and finally, as his senses began to pick one another 
up and get into tolerable order, he discovered that he was lying on the 
broad of his back in a ditch, half-way between his own house and 
Bally macdaniel, and immediately before his mind's eye arose the horri* 
ble idea that he had fallen down in a fit, which would seriously inter- 
fere with the insurance of his life which he meditated as the only 
means of securing a provision in the way of a retiring pension for Lady 
Madelainc Fitzwarine —Fitzgerald, that was to be. It was an unneces- 
sary alarm, for any one else would have discovered that he was merely 
exceedingly drunk. Luckily for him, when he found his seat slipping 
or wriggling from under him, he had after the manner of indifferent 
horsemen, endeavoured to hold on by the head, and though unsuccess- 
ful in preventing himself falling off, had nevertheless grasped the 
reins so tight that the horse had not been able to get away from him, 
and remained with his head so close to his master, that an indifferent 
observer might have imagined that he was aware that flesh was 
grass, and thought of acting on the idea and taking a nibble. So after 
one or two lurches, with an oath or two to correspond, he once more 
clambered into the saddle, and made his way home. 

The next morning, still smarting under the Captain's sarcasms, which 
hit the harder for their being tolerably true ; a throbbing headache ; a 
racking toothache, the result of lying in a wetflkch^ that made his mouth 
a sort of portable hell ; and a curious s^Matifh> Something hke half a 
hundred weight, in the back of his nllkcT 'hit- a^nt off in a prodigious 
hurry for what is called a friend, though itlM somewhat questionable 
whether the designation is a correct one, many a man has had reason 
to wish for protection from that sort of firieod, for never was a truer 
word spoken than that, if all seconds were as averse to duels as their 
principals there would be but little blood shed that way. 

Tl^e friend was one of those off-hand gentlemen who never see a 
difficulty until they are stopped by it (whereup9n they turn back incon- 
tinently), and would have undertaken to do anything and everything, or 
rather more, in any time or no time, or rather less. "Fll bring him 
to book in a jiffey. Til engage," said he, — and accordingly the instant 
the morning parade was dismissed in the barracks of Ballymacdaniel, 
a gigantic stranger, a terrible man with a terrible name, Mr. Gadwal- 
lader Fitzcrackenthorpe MacgiUicuddy, late of the Croatian Grensefeld- 
jiigern, an irregular regiment in the Austrian service, presented himself 
to Harry, and with a cut-throat courtesy and emphatic foreign accent, 
curioasly engrafted on a rich native brogue, addressed him. 
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I presome I nave the honour of addreMing Captain Mowbray." 
Our hero bowed and wished him at Jericho— to say no worse* 
** I come on the part of my friend, Mr. Fitzgerald/' said the Gren- 
aefeidjager. ** An unpleasant little affidr/' 

Harry thought Mr. Fitzgerald as unpleasant a little affair as he had 
wHXk since one night in India he had found his bed shared by a cobra 
ci^iello. 

*' I am instructed to demand an explanation on the subject of an in- 
sult that he was subjected to last night.'' 

** I must b^ leave to refer you to my friend, Captain Hardcastle 
there," returned our hero, who was already prepared for this visitation ; 
and Mr. Mai^llicuddy proceeded in the direction of the gentleman 
indicated. 

''This comes of asking a snob to dinner," muttered Harry ; '' if ever 
I do so again,"— and he strolled slowly away, digesting as he best might 
the two agreeaUe matters he had in hand, a stupid detachment and a 
yet more stupid quarrel. They may say what they please about prosing 
story-tellers, gentlemen with one idea, literary ladies, punsters, and barrel 
organs, but after all there is no greater bore on earth than a man that 
will insist on one's fighting a duel with him. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

It is a delusion in the fairer part of the creation, the fancying that 
they enjoy a monopoly of beauty as many of them imagine. To eyes 
sesthetically trained to appreciate them, there are many, very many, 
beautiful things in this world. Potatoes, for instance, and buttermilk, 
—what favour they find in the eyes, what emotions they raise in the 
hearts of the excitable Irish! Upon what lovely cabbages do the 
dreamy G^ermans cast sheep's eyes ! Would the Venus de Medicis 
divert the gaze of a Greenlander from a bottled-nosed whale, or the 
ApoUo Belvidere the glances of a garrison belle from a heavy dragoon ? 
How many who coldly murmur, ' She's a good-looking girl,' eagerly 
exclaim, *' It's beautiful butter ?" What a beautiful sight is grocery 
rewarded — ^in the person of an alderman ! What a beautiful sight is 
industry protected — by the walls that environ the treadmill ! There 
is beauty in a blazing house if it belongs to one's friend, and beauty in 
a roasting pig if ii belongs to oneself. 
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Yes, to those who seek it, the Beautiful is eveiywhere. It hovers 
over the Struggling like a crimson cloud over a stormy sunset, never so 
welcome as when most unexpected ; never so radiant as when lit up 
by the Sunshine of the Heart ; never so impressive, so instructive, as 
when the Faithful marshals the way to the Blissful ; and* so it was 
that truly to the philanthropic eye, it was a beautiful sight to see Mr. 
Montague Marsden the morning after the conversation with Sir Thomas 
Horton, detailed in the 1 6th chapter, sally forth in his glory to pay his 
threatened visit to Mrs. Hastings. 

It was we repeat a beautiful sight; for if there is nothing more pleasing 
to the gods than a good man struggling with difficulties,as a wise man 
said of old — which being modernized, means an uncertificated bankrupt 
— there ought to be something a great deal more pleasing ; viz., a good 
man triumphant over difficulties ; even as, dear as a little boy may be 
to his mamma when his face is dirty, he is yet more beautiful in her eyes 
when his struggles are over and his face washed. How re^shing are 
the recollections of our happy infancy. The grim Sir Thomas was gone, 
his stern eye and sardonic smile no longer paralyzed the risible or sur* 
risible muscles of the happy Montague, and he stepped forth much as 
if Venus were leaning on his arm, and Cupid (in brass buttons, carrying 
Mr. Thomas Moore*s works) walking demurely behind him, busy with his 
pea-shooter. 1 1 was, we again repeat, a beautiful sight ; such as such artists 
as Murillo and George Cruikshank might rejoice in ; and we are fortified 
in that assertion by the authority of the good people of Somerton, for 
they every one, man, woman, and child, turned out to see it : they lined 
the hedges, they loaded the lamp-posts, they peeped through the doors, 
they stared through the windows ; it was eyes, eyes, eyes, nothing but 
eyes : before, behind, to the right and the left, above below, and round 
and round, every where eyes, barbarian eyes ; an epidemic ophthalmia 
would have been a sensible relief to the unfortunate bridegroom. He 
entered the town between a double row of malignant eyes, and reached 
the market-place with a tail of eyes that the grandfather of all the pea- 
cocks might have been proud of. The market-place, wherein he at this 
present moment by no means desired greetings, was an open space in or 
near the centre of the town, of no particular size or shape, at least none 
that can be described, unless perhaps we might be r.llowed to say that 
it was of the size and shape of an enclosure. It contained a grey stone 
building whose lower story was open, consisting in fact merely of arches, 
some scales, weights and measures, the remains of stocks, a pump, some 
temporary butchers' stalls, butter and eggs, and a sack of peas. Here 
Mr. Marsden became the centre of an irregular polygon of concentric 
eyes ; nor did his trials end when he left it, the boys trooped before and 
behind, sometimes they rushed past him and as our Gallic neighbours 
would say, 'looked him frankly in the face ;*' sometimes with an engag- 
ing modesty, they would affect to be looking most attentively into the shop 
windows, merely to get an excuse to steal a sly glance at him as he came 
up, some contented themselves with ^ side view from the other side of 
the street, whilst others, keeping in the rear, look their pleasure in 
embodying the vnxpopuHy vox Dei, in such formulae as '' Has your mother 
sold her mangle ?" " What a shocking bad hat;" " TRere you go with 
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your eye out:** to which some added ''And your nose in a sling ;" others, 
who prided themselves upon being straightforward and speaking their 
minds, wamingly vociferated "Ware Widder!" in short poor Mr. 
Montague Marsden, who had left his home with nothing but the matri- 
monial prospect before him of the one year of joy, one of comfort, and 
the rest of contentment, suddenly found that he had greatness thrust 
upon him uncommonly against the grain, for he could not have created 
a greater sensation, or excited more popular attention, if he had ridden 
into Somerton attired in chain armour and mounted on the back of a 
cameleopard with a crupper. It seemed, however, that his tormentors 
did not consider that theirjurisdiction extended beyond the limits of the 
borough : for at a point where a dilapidated board shewed that tolls 
had been formerly collected there as long as anything came to pay toll, 
they left him to pursue his way alone ; if he can be called alone who 
is accompanied by such gorgeous visions as then hovered about the 
head and burrowed in the brain of Mr. Montague Marsden. — Neverthe- 
less all this glory was not unmixed ; as the slave who accompanied the 
Roman General in his triumphal car to whisper in his ear that despite 
the laurel and the chariot ; the captives and the spoil ; the sword and 
the spear ; the triumphing soldiers and the exulting people ; he, the 
chief of all, the idol of the hour, was mortal and should taste death, — 
so Mr Montague Marsden's bachelor bashfulness whispered in his ear 
that he had still a somewhat awkward scene to go through, even though 
its results were to differ from those of its four predecessors. 

•* Upon my word," said he, "it is exceedingly embarrassing, I wish it 
was over ; I shall be amazingly puzzled what to say. — Perhaps, as she is a 
widow, and most understand that sort of thing, she will speak first ; 
ah, very likely ; that will be very pleasant — 1 wonder will she blush — 
I am certain I shall.'' 

However, it was no use thinking; (there is a deeper philosophy 
in that remark than meets the eye) there was the house staring 
him in the face, he knew the door could not be far off, the time 
for action was arrived, he nerved himself, that is to say, he wiped his 
face with his pocket-handkerchief (notwithstanding that it was January) 
blew his nose, cleared his throat, drew on his gloves, passed the dreaded 
door about twenty yards, then returned, --go he must, and go he did, — 
and he pulled at the bell as if it were the string of a shower-bath. The 
four times he had been there before on the same errand, rose, each in 
chilly distinctness, before his eyes ; he looked at the girl that opened the 
door as a being rather superior to ordinary maids of all work, and was 
ushered into Mrs. Hastings' presence with the sensation best described 
by the " feeling as if he couldn't help it.*' The first thing that struck 
him was her remarkable self-possession. He had, as the reader is aware, 
appeared already before her in the character of an unsuccessful suitor ; 
— twice he had come to the point unexpectedly, but the other two occa- 
sions Mrs. Hastings had been aware of the object of his visit, and had 
exhibited considerable agitation— (here was now nothing of the sort ; all 
was calmness — grace. She received him as if she had already mentally 
entered upon her Mrs. Marsdenship, and did not care three farthings 
about him, and Vithout further ceremony than a shake of the hand, 
.which he returned with suitable emphasis, proceeded at once to business. 
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" I am delighted to haye an opportanity of ezpreasiiig my gratitude 
to you, Mr. Marsden, for the offer you were bo good as to make me 
through Sir Thomas Horton/' said she, with an amiability of numner 
that made the very crown of Mr. Marsden's head bluah oyer all its bare 
expanse like a new-blown rose ; op went the modest blood, overrunning 
territory after territory on his phrsnological globe with true colonizing 
recklessness ; it swamped the intellectual organs instantly, and spread 
itself over the affective ones, cautiousness, self-esteem, firmness, bene- 
volence, were all illuminated by the ruddy flood ; it passed over adhe- 
siveness to philo-progenitiveness, and still farther, and still Mrs. Hastings 
continued : — '* In my present lonely situation, it is really an advantage 
that cannot be too highly appreciated." 

'' It gives me the greatest pleasure to hear you say 80« Mrs. Hastings,'* 
said Mr. Marsden, inexpressibly relieved in his mind at finding that 
there was to be no sentimental love-making ; an exercise which, elegant 
in itself, is always somewhat hampered, or if one may use such an ex- 
pression, string-halted by the secret consciousness of a bald head, all was 
to be straight-forward, direct, and business-like; after his own heart. 

" It was so considerate of you too," said the lady^ " for really this 
cottage, solitary as I am, was too much for me." 

The pride of successful diplomacy certainly stirred in Mr. Marsden's 
heart at this moment, almost as much as if he had succeeded in opening 
a new market (shambles) in Central Asia. '' It's the solitude, poor thing," 
thought he, ''that comes of getting her parted from Clara." 

" But," continued the lady, " if, after such a proof of your fitiendship, 
it is allowable to ask you such a question, pray why did yon not announce 
your good intentions towards me in person? what could have induced 
you to employ such a messenger as Sir Thomas Horton? why did you 
not come yourself?" 

Mr. Marsden simpered and fidgetted, a certain warning instinct whis- 
pered in a voice of significant import, that it would never do to tell her that 
he had been afraid of coming himself. He felt that the question of ulti- 
mate supremacy was yet to be debated. '^ Why, really, Mrs. Hastings," 
said he, " I don't know — after all that has passed — I had a delicacy.'' 
(N.B. — This was not intended as an allusion to the roast turkey). 

"That I can perfectly appreciate, Mr. Marsden," interrupted the 
widow, with an air of the most enchanting deference : " I can see and 
appreciate the delicacy of mind that deterred you, after having so over- 
whelmed us with your past kindness, from exhibiting yourself so pro- 
minently in the character, I may almost say, of the protector of a lone 



woman." 
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'The very word!" mumbled Mr. Montague Marsden to himself, with 
a spasmodic action of the muscles of the throat, something between a 
gulp and a hiccup, " the very word Horton used — what a sharp fellow 
he must be:" and with his delight at recognizing the very phrase in 
which Sir ThomKs had promised him success, mingled a sort of flutter 
of doubt whether the time had not arrived when he might with propri- 
ety say something about a kiss, or some little indulgence or instalment 
of that sort. '* However," thought he, ** I must say something civil, I 
suppose she will not confess that she's in love with me till I have at 
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least told ber that Fm rather fbnd of her— that's only reasonable— upon 
my word I am exceedingly fond of her." 

The lady, however, appeared inclined to take all the tronble off Mr. 
Marsden's hands. " Pray when do you propose (*' Ahem, I thought I 
proposed/' thought Mr. Marsden) I should avail myself of your kind- 
ness ?*' asked she, in the most winning manner in the world. 

*' It rests with you to name the day, my dear Mrs. Hastings," replied 
he in the most won manner in the world. '* That is coming to the 
point," thought he, his mind much eased by finding that he was not 
called upon formally to repeat his tale of love : " Upon my word its 
▼ery pleasant work courting a widow, she saves one all the trouble, like 
a self-acting coffee pot. — Considering all the circumstances," con- 
tinued he," various systems of circles overspreading his countenance, 
with a network of simpers, ^' considering all the circumstances, and the 
time we have known one another, I should think it would not be ex- 
pected — I mean that there need be no unnecessary delay." 

** There need be no delay at all," said the lady, with as much decision 
of tone and manner as her habitual gentlenesss admitted of. 

*' Charming frankness," thought Mr. Marsden, *' sweet compliance: 
how few women could have said so much in so few words." However, 
the moment of decision is sometimes puzzling, even to those whose 
minds are made up, and he, as if to familiarize his mind to the sound and 
the sense, repeated '' There need be no delay at all." 

** I am perfectly ready at any time,' said Mrs. Hastings, *'you know 
since Clan is gone it has made a great chanee to me.'* 

*^ And so prepared you for a greater," said Mr Marsden, in a sort of 
cxtatic state, tha t seemed to be composed of couleur de rose, opium, 
and bank notes. 

" It itThvLt a step," observed the lady, smiling. 

''A most important step," said the gentleman, chuckling and rubbing 
his hands, and warming with his subject ; " yes, the glorious future is 
before us, we must think no more of the past." This was philosophy, 
and consequently unintelligible to Mrs. Hastings. 

*' Why, my dear Mr. Marsden," said she, " you surprise me ! How 
long have you taken this fancy for moralizing ?" 

**True love is morality," returned her dear Mr. Marsden, without 
any very perfect idea of what he was saying. 

*' I hope so," said Mrs. Hastings, beginning to be somewhat puzzled. 

" I trust so," said Mr. Marsden, fervently, " I feel it, I know it ; 
but the day, the day." 

''Any day that suits you will equally suit me," said Mrs. Hastings, 
with an angelic resignation. 

** Directly, by licence," said the impetuous lover. 

''Licence!" said Mrs. Hastings, apparently still more puzzled, 
" licence! why it's only public-houses require licences." 

" Witty creature! the occasion makes her playful. — Shall we say this 
day three weeks ?" said Mr. Marsden, with due consideration for the 
publication of banns, which now seemed necessary. 

•* With all my heart," was the answer, that went straight to Mr. 
Marsden's heart, and sent the blood out of it as if several millions of 
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needles and pins were whirled through his veins with each throb of his 
pulse. 

'* Charming creature!" said he, and he rose from his seat, concluding 
that the propitious moment had arrrived when he might claim the pri- 
vilege of a chaste salute. Mrs Hastings, who supposed that he had 
risen to depart, rose also and came forward to meet him, thereby giving 
him additional courage. ''One kiss, my adored," said he, completing 
the circular character of his face by bringing his Hps into a circle, and 
extending his arms in a circle, till he looked more like a crab upon 
castors than anything else, " the first, the " 

*' Good heavens ! what can you mean, Mr. Marsden," said Mrs. 
Hastings, retreating in the utmost trepidation, but with a certain self- 
taught engineering skill, upsetting a chair at his feet to serve as a sort 
of temporary abbatis, " are you mad ?" 

" Yes I my beloved, wild with love and joy," was the alarming 
answer, '' mad, beside myself, out of my senses \* whereupon the lady 
took refuge behind a table, and having succeeded in interposing it 
between herself and her admirer, who by his gestures sought to express 
the vivacity of his feelings, looked on in no little anxiety to see what 
he would do next ; quite certain that he could not jump the table j 
but not by any means desirous of commencing a series of rings like a 
hunted hare. "Maiden coyness," murmured the lover, continuing to 
advance, '' widow coyness, I mean ; why, surely, Mrs. Hastings, we 
who are engaged to be married — " 

'' Engaged to be married," shrieked Mrs. Hastings, in a tone and 
manner that checked Mr. Marsden on the spot, and made him feel 
as if a very black coal hole had just opened under his feet with a pro- 
bable bottom, but no very certain one within any tolerably reasonable 
distance, " engaged to be married ? how, on earth, can you talk such 
nonsense," and at the same moment a sort of wild look that appeared 
upon the poor man* s face, suggested to her that he was really labour- 
ing under a delusion on the subject that amounted to a monomania, ii 
such is a proper term, as applied to a couple. 

" Engaged to be married !" repeated Mr. Marsden, ** to be sure ; 
why, what have we been talking about this last half hour, are we not 
engaged to be married ?" 

The gentleman's perplexity shewing her that she was still some way 
to windward of him, restored the lady to her self-possesssion, '^ Certainly 
not,'* said she. 

" Why, you accepted the offer I made you through Sir Thomas 
Horton," urged Mr. Marsden. 

''Undoubtedly," returned the lady, *'of course I did, and was 
extremely obliged to you for the consideration and kindness it shewed, 
though I was certainly somewhat surprised by your choice of an 
ambassador ; but what has that to say to engagements ?" 

" Why, did not you teU Sir Thomas, that you would marry me ?" 
asked Mr. Marsden, beginning to feel extremely uneasy, when he re- 
flected upon the reckless and eccentric character to whom he had en- 
trusted this delicate negotiation. 

'* I told him nothing of the sort," answered Mrs. Hastings : " Sii 
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Thomas came here yesterdavy much to my surprise, and I may say, 
indeed, to my distress, for I have seen him before under circumstances 
that leave me no wish to see him again ; he said that nothing would 
Iiave induced him to trespass upon me, but that he came with a pro- 
posal from you — " 

" So he did," interrupted Mr. Marsden, " and you accepted it !" 

'* A proposid from you," continued the lady, without seeming to 
hear, or at all events to heed his interruption, '* which you said you 
felt a certain delicacy about making yourself, to take this house off my 
hands, as you observed that it was larger than I wanted, now that 
Clara was gone, and the garden besides was a source of unnecessary 
expense ; and to let me that little cottage at the comer of the Falcons- 
crag road, which would be large enough for me and not half so 
expensive/* 

'* The mischievous madman," ejaculated Mr. Marsden, ''the Lord 
forgive me for saying so, this is out of revenge, because I would not 
tell him who his father is, — did he say nothing about — '* here he 
hesitated and simpered, but no longer so vain-gloriously as before, 
*' about — marriage ?" 

''Not a word," returned the lady v^ho, seeing the mistake Mr. 
Marsden had fallen into, now came forth from behind the table, reUeved 
of the fear of a tSte h tite with a lunatic, " nor should I have listened 
to him if he had ; reallv, Mr. Marsden,'' continued she, observing his 
manifold distress, and being somewhat moved by it as well as by his 
constancy, " it is time you should give up a pursuit that only leads to 
uneasiness on both your part and mine. Grateful as I feel to you for 
the constant and unceasing kindness you have heaped on one who, 
Gt>d knows, has stood much in need of it, I can entertain no stronger 
feehngs. The recollection of one, who — " here her voice faltered an 
instant, *' who is at rest long years ago, remains too deeply — in short," 
said she, abruptly, *' I must beg that, once for all, you will receive the 
assurance that I never can and never will be yours." 

Thus terminated the day that had commenced so triumphantly, Mr. 
Montague Marsden returned home desponding, his very heart so chilled 
that a third pint of mulled port was requisite to restore it to its proper 
temperature, where it remained, and never boiled over again, — and from 
that time to this he has made no more proposals of marriage to Mrs. 
Hastings. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Mr. Caowallaoer Fitzcrackenthorpe Macgillicuddy pulled up his 
shirt collar, switched his boots, and approaching the group of officers 
indicated by Harry, inquired of the nearest of them, " Might I he 
allowed to ask which is Captain Hardcastle V* 

The officer pointed out the desired individual, who stood within two 
yards of his elbow. 

*' I beUeve I have the plftbSre of speakiug to Captain Hardcastle V 
said Mr. Macgillicuddy, slightly raising his hat. 

No belief on earth was ever more strictly founded on the fact, and 
the personage addressed, assented to it accordingly. 

** Might f be allowed to speak a word with you, in private, Captain V 
continued the ambassador, and the parties accordingly adjourned into 
the middle of the barrack-square. 

" Fm come, as I suppose you are already aware, Captain," com- 
menced Mr. Macgillicuday, " to demand explanation or satisfaction 
from your friend Captain Mowbray on behalf of my friend Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, for the insult he offered him last night." 

''Might I ask what the insult is, that you allude to ?*' asked 
Harclcastle, 

'^ The language he made use of, to be sure,** said Mr. Macgillicuddy, 
with some appearance of surprise, ** what else would it be V* 

" Perhaps you would have the kindness to specify the language that 
Mr. Fitzgerald considers offensive,*' repUed the other, with undisturbed 
calmness. 

" Faith, I don't know,** returned the other, " all that I know is 
that Fitz dined at the mess yesterday, and he and the Captain had some 
words.'* 

" I certainly recollect Mr. Fitzgerald leaving the mess yesterday 
el^ning, in a furious passion,'* returned the imperturbable Englishman, 
" but nobody knew what it was about, and I certainly have no recol- 
lection of anything passing between them to make such a proceeding 
as sending a challenge, necessary ; you must really put the matter in a 
more tangible form. Let us hear what Mr. Fitzgerald takes exception at 
— in what he feels himself aggrieved ?'' 

** He's not grieved a bit, he's d d angry, and he wants satisfac- 
tion," answered Mr. Macgillicuddy, who was beginning to find that 
with whatever good will he had entered upon his embassy, his in- 
structions were not sufficiently explicit, to enable him to bring it to a 
satisfactory close, ** he*s as mad as a hatter, he wants explanation. Sir, 
or satisfaction !" 

*' But, what for ?'* asked the impracticable Hardcastle. 

" How the divil should I know?" returned Mr. Macgillicuddy, 
osing all patience at the obtusity of the Captain, who would not 
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entertain a quarrel without grounds, ** sure, you know well enough 
yourself; you were there all the time, — ! wasn't hy, and Fitz was 
so drunk, that he recollects nothing ahout it, harrin that he had a knot 
in his pocket handkerchief, to remind him that he had quarrelled with 
the Captain ; so that anyhow he knows he's heen insulted." 

'^ Upon my word," said Hardcastle, *' I admire Mr. Fitsgerald's 
spirit." 

^* By dad, you'd hetter not say that to his father's son," interrupted 
the other, '^ you might as well call him Quid Maflhtiib at once, or 
Paddy Grains, as the boys used." 

*'Well, at all events," continued Hardcastle, who knew nothing 
about Mr. Fitzgerald's parentage, excepting a vague idea, that he was 
nearly related to the Duke of Leinster* . and consequently neither 
understood nor eared for Mr Macgillicuddy's caution, but was desirous 
of keeping the peace. " At all events a duel is too serious a matter to be 
entered into, upon such vague grounds as a quarrel which, if it ever 
took place at all, took place as you admit, when your friend was so far 
gone, that he did not know what was said to him—" 

** Come, now, Captain," said Mr. Macgillicuddy, coaxingly, ** tell us 
what it was all about, like a good fellow, — sure it would be more 
satisfactory to our feelings to know what the rights of it is, before 
they fight ; maybe it mightn't be so bad as Fitz thinks it is, and we 
might settle the matter without burning powder at all, with a bit of 
an apology or explanation, anyhow it would be much easier to explain 
if we knew something about it ; sure you wouldn't like to see jn 
all the country papers, that you and I were seconds in a duel, with- 
out knowing what the principals had quarrelled about." 

*' I should really hope that there was no prospect of our being 
seconds in a duel at all, Mr. MacgiUicuddy," returned the matter-of- 
fact Englishman, '* for I have not been able to discover yet that there 
is a quarrel at all. Neither the army nor the country expect men 
to fight duels until they know what they have quarrelled about ; on 
the contrary, we expect that our officers will not enter into unnecessary 
quarrels." 

" You're mighty conthrairy, Captain," said Macgillicuddy. ** Sure, 
it's a point of honour this — it isn't a point of law. 

" Slttrw us how your principal's honour has been affected," was the 
inexorable answer. *' If Captain Mowbray has been in the wrong, there 
is no man readier to confess himself so ; but we must hear what the 
cause of this message is, and I must beg that all further communica- 
tions on the subject may be in writing." 

Mr. Macgillicuddy looked for a moment at the speaker with a 
peculiarly knowing look, his countenance then assumed a character of 
regret, and then he shook his head in token of resignation. He was 
evidently not particularly pleased with the turn that affairs had taken, 
but there was no help for it, and promising a speedy communication, 
he rode off, muttering as he went out — '^ I see how it is, there'll be no 
fan ; the devU fly away with the man that first invented writing afore 
fighting— 'as sure as they take to quill-^ving it spoils sport." 

** YttW, Haidcaatle, how did you and your fire-eating friend get 
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on ?" said the Major, observing that a suppressed smile upon that 
officer's countenance seemed to indicate that he did not anticipate 
any very serious consequences from the quarrel. ''What did he 
want V 

" He didn't know/' returned the Captain; '* so I sent him back to 
learn his lesson." 

'' Did you pin him to correspondence V asked the Major. 
The Captain gave a nod and a wink, as much as to say, ^' Trust me 
for that." 

*' You're up to that dodge ?" 
" Can a duck swim ?" was the answer. 

" Right/' said the veteran. *' Nothing floors a blustering, bullying 
second, or a principal that wants to get a reputation for courage cheap, 
like making them put everything in black and white ; they can fall 
back upon no misunderstanding, no fallacy, no blarney ; no man can 
take liberties with a case that is to go ultimately before the public — 
all must be straightforward ^d shipshape. The same publicity that 
enables the gentleman to justify his conduct, stops the ruffian effec- 
tively. The man who first hit upon the plan of publishing all corres- 
pondence relative to duels, did more to discourage duelling than all 
the laws that ever were made, or all the sermons that ever were 
preached." 

" Meantime/* observed Hardcastle, pathetically, " I shall have to 
remain in barracks all day long until that jackass gets sober enough to 
remember what was said to him." 

^* It is a pity you are not on orderly duty," said the Major, sympa- 
thisingly, " you might have killed two birds with one stone, you 
know ; however, never mind, he wonjt fight." 

'^ I think not,*' rejoined the Captain, lighting a cigar. 
" Well, Fitz," said Mr. Macgillicuddy, upon his return to his now 
somewhat repentant principal, " here's a proper fool's errand you've 
sent me upon. The officers say they know nothing of any insult 
you received last night from Captain Mowbray." 

" Do they in airnest ?" said Mr. Fitzgerald, exceedingly relieved in 
his mind by the announcement, for his valour of the night before — 
though it had been prolonged some way into the morning by the 
irritating efiects of headache, bilious ill-humour, and the sense of 
having made a fool of himself, if not worse, — ^was by no means a fire 
that, like a patent stove, consumes its own smoke, feeding on it all the 
time ; on the contrary, fire and smoke had departed together on the 
wings of the wind, and nothing remained but dust and ashes, the 
tokens of repentance and sorrow ; wherefore this announcement made 
him feel as if twelve or fourteen stone weight of anxiety had at once 
been lifted off his breast — for, notwithstanding that he himself now 
had succeeded in recalling to his memory certain somewhat disparaging 
remarks, which it cannot be denied had been addressed to him by 
Harry in the state of irritation he was in the night before, still he also 
recollected that there was an astonishing confusion going on at the 
moment, and that it was perfectly possible that nobody else should 
have heard them; and it likewise struck him, that if nobody else 
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^vrould say tbat Harry had insnlted him, there waa no earthly reason in 
««ying BO himaelf. There ia a time for every purpose-— a time to keep 
silence and a time to speak, and the former seemed to he in season 
jmst then. 

** Well, Maggie, that's mighty odd," said he, ruhhing his forehead 
«^JB if to assist his memory. ** I couldn't have dreamed it when I was 
I.^^ing in the ditch." 

'* It*8 hard to say what a man may dhrame, and he lying in a ditch," 
itnmed Mr. Macgillicuddy. " I remember dhramin once that I was 
rich as Solomon^ and almost as wise. How long were you there do 
ou think?" 

Faith, I might have been a couple of hours, with a splittin' head- 
I, and the stars winking at me lilce mad," answered Mr. Fitzgerald : 
^* I was thinking of buildmg a church all the time." 

** And that turned to shooting a captain," observed Mr. Macgilli* 
«mddy. **' Well, I've heard of dhrames going by contraries, and I 
suppose that's one of them ; anyhow, you must tell me what it was 
"€he Captain said to you." 

** You can't caU a man out for what you dreamt he said of you?" 
«sked Mr. Fitzgerald, doubtfully, as if his exuberant valour urged him 
vresistibly into the field on any terms, or on no terms whatever. 

*' I don't think you can," returned Mr. Ma<^illicuddy ; ''not unless 

^ou could get him to make himself answerable for your dhrames ; and 

'Mi you could do that much, Pm thinkin' that it would be better not to 

quarrel with him at all, but get him to make himself answerable for 

jour debts instead ; just get him to back a bill for you, or that sort of 

thing." 

" Sure, my honour's vindicated by sending the message," continued 
Mr. Fitzgerald ; " that's all a gentleman can expect of me." * 

** It's a dale more than he expected, any how," responded the other. 

" It's a mighty pretty quarrel as it stands," said Mr. Fitzgerald, 

ignorant of the misapplication of the quotation, or perhaps, indeed, 

unconscious that he was quoting at alt, — " ' It*s well to leave well 

alone.' " 

** That's thrue," said Mr. Macgillicuddy, musingly, *' but I cannot 
go back and tell the Captain that you dreamed he insdted you, when 
your were lying on your back, dead dhrunk in a ditch ?" 

*' Say you're satisfied with the explanation," said Mr. Fitzgerald, 
boldly ; for now another weight was removed from his mind, by his 
having ascertained that his formidable second would not compel him 
to fi^t, right or wrong, as he had at one time apprehended he would. 
"Whew !** whistled Mr. Macgillicuddy, ** that would never do ; 
you'd put your foot in it there, them officers are queer chaps to dale 
with, tney'll be as quiet as lambs, till you'd think that they'd give 
apol(^es by the dozen, till you come to a point, where they think its 
time to stop, and then they turn on you like divils. If you said that, 
maybe he'd up with his back, and say he'd given no explanation at all ; 
it's iUplaying with edge-tools." 

** Well, say whatever you please," said Mr. Fitzgerald, who, like a 
great man, was satisfied with nie main point, namely, not fighting, being 
guned, and content to let the smaller ones follow at their leisure. 
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rank did not present itself to her mind, nor did Clara*8 open and 
ingenuous disposition admit of the painful consciousness of infe- 
riority, that often accompanies unequal friendship. Indeed it was 
Lady EUesmere^s system in selecting a goTemess to choose only one 
who was in every respect a fit person to he a friend of her daughters, 
and then to treat and consider her as such. 

With respect to Harry, he had hung up his sword in the mean time, 
without any very immediate idea of taking it down again. Hating: 
got tired of the army, he began to consider whether the temptations oF 
that profession, either at the present time or at any future period, 
were sufficient to counterbalance its discomforts. Upon consultinf 
Major Marsden on the subject, he received from that experienceii — 
officer, the following Memorandum. 

You will probably become a Lieutenant-Colonel at the age of fifty,^ 
your position will then be as follows : — 

Emolument. 
Pay 1 7^ a day, and allowance 3^ — £\ . a day per Ann. ^365. 

Deductions. 

Interest of money, commonly about ^5000. — ^250. 

Difference between the sum allowed for a horse 
and real cost, and also a deduction of 3tf a day, 
command money when you are on leave, say to- 
gether about £A^. a year, . . ^40. ^290. 

Net emoluments of British Lieut.-Colonel 
after service, of from thirty to fifty years . ^75. per Ann.^^ 

About twenty or five and twenty years after this, you may be ap- 
pointed a Major-general, in which case the usual routine is, that you 
should half ruin yourself by accepting a government or situation on thc^ 
staff, whose outgoings very considerably exceed its incomings ; in order' 
to acquire a claim to the Colonelcy of a regiment, with which the few 
remaining years of your life between the colonies and the grave, are 
patched up; by this time you are pretty well used up, and soon after- 
wards are decently interred, having seen every tradesman you ever em- 
ployed become a rich man in time to enjoy his competence^ earned 
certainly, but not fought and wrestled for, by land and sea, with 
sword, fire, storm, land crabs, rotten transports, enforced idleness, 
night exposure, tropical climates, exile, and every illness that the sun 
shines on." \ 

This sketch of the prospects of a British officer, seemed to Harry 
to be lath^^favourable one, it was certainly more favourable than 
Major Mai^c^'^ own personal experience warranted, for he was paat 
fifty and was still a Major, so our hero not liking to give up his pro- 
fession irrevocably at one plunge, resolved upon trying how he liked 
being his own master, and retired upon half pay. He proceeded in the 
first instance to Falconscrag, with a view of turning country gentle- 
man for a time, setting his house and lands in order, and then setting 
out on a tour in Europe, — and for a fortnight enacted Cincinnatos with 
great success, that is to say he wore thick hobnailed shoes and gaiterti 
drank an amazing quantity of strong beer, pinched the back of every 
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beast he could get wit hin rea ch of, and perambulated his estate with a 
very singular andT BTgRkl I goking instrtmRmt in his hand, which some 
people affirmed waffTErteMeH for miflcTng, pruning, or otherwise 
molesting trees. There is no saying what mischief this weapon might 
have done, but for the circumstance that there were no trees for it to 
0Dera|e upon ; but in the course of May, an invitation from Lord de 
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oin him in his cruise in the M editerranean o n board the Arab, 
entered all the plans he had formed, and^e gladly embraced the offer. 
The yacht was still fitting out at Gosport, and was to sail early in 
August. Lord de Creci was there hurrying on the preparations, but 
the end of July found Harry at EUesmere, where also was Mr. Mon- 
tague Marsden, who had led somewhat an unsettled life of late (in 
reality since his failure in settling himself,) for the ridicule atten- 
dant upon his last unsuccessful attempt on Mrs. Hastings' hand, had 
fairly driven him out of Somerton. He had spent the summer in an 
unhappy wandering, from chophouse to chophouse, in London, and 
was nowa t EUesm ere. where also was expected Sir Thomas Horton, 
and Lord chorl ey. The arrival of the former of these gentlemen 
was looked forward to with evident anxiety by the inmates of the 
castle ; indeed wherever he went he seemed to create some sort of 
sensation, commonly a disagreeable one ; and the night before his 
arrival, he was the subject of a long and anxious conversation between 
Mr. Marsden and Lord EUesmere, upon the occasio n of that gentleman 
giving the Marquis an account of the loss of the J VUrv Aniie . and the 
finding of Sir Thomas, which Mr. Marsden seeme J to consider by no 
means a case of treasure trove. Indeed it required no superhuman 
acuteness to discover that, although the presence of his Lordship, who 
was evidently determined to befriend Sir Thomas under all circum- 
stances, prevented the express declaration of his opinion, still, in Mr. 
Marsden s inmost heart there was a sort of glimmering idea, that as the 
ship was wrecked and so many people were drowned, there might just 
as weU have been one more ; it would have saved him some trouble, 
some m ore perp lpYity. and the scene with Mrs. Hastings ; and Sir 
Thomas would have slept peaceably, which probably would have been 
an agreeable novelty to him, for he invariably complained of not being 
able to sleep. Such were Mr. Marsden's secret opinions, for as far as 
the heart is concerned there is Httle difference betwe en ^ the. . hapd« 
heartedness of uncontroUed passions, and the callo usnes s of se lfish 
indolence; they are chips of the same block, and an uncommonly iSrd 
block it is : — however, he said nothing about this to Lord EUesmere, 
contenting himself with remarking how fortunate Sir Thomas was in 
being saved at all. 

" Yes," s ^ the MarauTs. " that is very true, but that shipwreck was 
most unfortunate, if he had once got out to the East, there is no saying 
how long he might have remained there : from what I know of his 
character, I should say, that if he would have plunged at once into 
investigations there, that would have kept his hands full for the rest of 
his Ufe. In those countries, the past, the present, and the future are 
alike abs orbing, aUke dreamy, colossal and obscure." 
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"That is precisely his feeling," said Mr. Marsden, ''I recollect his using 
the phrase, * Take India from whatever point of view yoa please, she 
always looms large in the haze/ " 

'* Well," said Lord Ellesmere, " knowing that he had that feeling, 
we might have depended upon its keeping him in India some years at 
a time, when, for several reasons, it is of the greatest consequence that 
he should be kept out of this country. — Indeed*' (here his Lord- 
ship smiled slightly) *'it is probable that the search he proposes under- 
takms on the banks of the Irawaddy may detain him some considerable 
time. 

*' He grows more unmanageable and headstrong every day,^' said Mr. 
Marsden, with something of a grin, nevertheless, ** upon my conscience 
I do not know what is to be done with himt and, what is worse, I am 
told he has quarrelled with the Admiralty, because they would not give 
him a ship, and that they have threatened never to employ him again." 

*' Hem," said the Marquis, " I dare say this Admindty will not ^ but 
I do not think those gentlemen likely to remain any very enormous 
time in office ; neither man nor beast can long hunt with the hounds 
and nm with the hare as they seem to me to propose doing.^ 

** I thought he would have killed me when he was at Waterproof 
Lodge for refusing to tell hitn wha his father was." 

" His father, poor fellow," said Lord Ellesmere, with a sigh, '* sleeps 
sound enough now; it is the mother that really gives me uneasiness: 
any explosion or discovery during her life-time is what i dread ; and 
every time that he makes himself conspicuous there is danger of some 
of those that know half the story getting a clue to the other half.*' 

" Very true, my Lord," returned Mr. Marsden, " the rank of the par- 
ties complicate these aiOfairs amazingly ; if she had been a milk-maid 
there need have been little trouble about it." 

" None whatever," answered the peer. '*Did she see him when he 
was in London ?" 

*' She did, and was taken ill, and obliged to be carried out of the 
room; but nobody knew the cause." 

" Do you know what he did with himself during those few months?" 

'* He has got a most singular hobby now, my Lord, he spent his time 
visiting all the mad-houses he could get access to; he has a singular 
idea that all madness arises from the constant recurrence of one idea, 
and that, consequently, the constant study of an encyclopsedia would 
cure most cases by suggesting a succession of fresh ideas : this he calls 
' the rotation system ; or, cyclopean order of successive ideas :' and he 
says that the world never saw a madman who had read the Encyclo- 
jxBdia Britannica from end to end, which I think is very likely." 

<' I suppose not, or a sane man neither ; but as to that fancy for exam- 
ining mad-houses, that is the very last thing in the world I should have 
thought of his doing," said Lord Ellesmere, with uncontrolled astonish- 
ment. -U;KQiiJ|uuu^^ I suppose, thilg^^pect him here to-morrow ?" 

" I do,'' answered Mr. Marsften, sM^ging up his shoulders, as much 
as to say ' it is not for my pleasure he is coming here,' and Lord Elles- 
mere, not being aware of the trick that, in the exuberance of his some- 
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what erratic fancy. Sir Thomas had played Mr. Marsden on the subject 
of his projected matrimonial alliance with Mrs. Hastings, dismissed the 
wayward sailor from his mind for the present. 

** By-the-bye/' said he, " I take it for granted Lady Ellesmere has 
thanked you for the treasure you found for us in Miss Hastings ; my 
young people are charmed with her, and, indeed, so is their mother." 

Mr. Marsden made a sort of inarticulate, unintelligible acknowledg- 
ment of this, and fidgetted a little in his chair, for the mention of Clara 
recalled to his mind the unsuccessful issue of the plot by which he ex- 
pected to gun the mother, by separating her from the daughter; and it 
also suggested to him, and that most painfully, that the circumstances 
attending his last rejection left him entirely at the mercy of Sir Thomas 
Horton, during that gentleman's stay at Ellesmere, inasmuch as he could 
at any moment, by telling the story overwhelm him with ridicule ; and 
he also knew that the gallant knight was just as likely to do so as not, 
and thaty if he did, he would prolmbly choose the place and the audience 
that soiled him best, and certainly garnish the tale with such additions 
as he might think ornamental. How to treat him on his arrival puzzled 
him exceedingly. He by no means liked the idea of a quarrel with him, 
and indeed had he been so inclined, that would now be out of the ques- 
tion, so much time had elapsed since the original offence; he would have 
been very glad to have sunk the whole matter, and said nothing about 
it, could he have been certain that the other party would have also ob- 
served a strict neutraUty, but for that he had no security whatever. He 
thought of a plan much in use, and often very effective : viz. stoutly 
and gallantly denying the truth of the whole story; but that was too 
strong a measure for Mr. Marsden, if indeed it did not infringe upon 
the privileges of Parliament,, and finally, seeing nothing else to be done, 
he resolved upon taking the initiative; a resolution which nothing but 
the most intense perception of its necessity could have forced upon him, 
upon receiving Sir Thomas, upon his arrival, with the utmost cordi- 
ality, and treating the whole matter as one of the very best practical 
jokes that ever was played. ThLs prudent resolution he put in practice 
the next day with remarkable success; a success which was indeed, to 
him, an unexpected God-send ; for,^ very much to his astonishment. Sir 
Thomas seemed to have forgotten the whole story: he neither by look, 
word, or gesture, ever once alluded to it ; and so completely did he seem 
unconscious of such a hoax ever having been played, that Mr. Marsden 
occasionally even doubted whether the whole affair was not the creation 
of his own imagination, so that he might almost have said with the im- 
mortal, or, perhaps more properiy, everlasting, author of that singularly 
authentic work entitled Ireland and the Irish: — 

Ai.L THESE things APPEAR like a hideout dream. They would be 
utterly INCREWBLE only that they are QUITE CERTAIN. 4f 

All this Mr. Marsden might have said, but being as he formerly very 
justly remarked, nftjtf»tor, he contented himself with grovelling in the 
realm of oonunqyiiHde, his idea of antithesis being goose and apple 
sauce, venison and currant jelly, veal and ham sandwiches ; and, as the 
cook was good, and the wine better, he became himself an optimist, 
and made the best lie could of everything. 
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With our hero, however^ it was otherwise ; he was somewhat hotter 
in the head, and somewhat warmer in the heart than the sedate Mon- 
tague, and was by no means content with having been six days in the 
same house with Clara without seeing her. He had made such efforts 
to accomplish that object as he could, but hitherto without success. In 
BO large a house as Ellesmere, those whose apartments were distant 
never met by accident, numerous staircases and passages led, without 
interfering with one another, from one part of the house to another ; 
and as, in point of fact, Harry never passed along any but those which 
conducted him from his own room to the hall, and Miss Hastings never 
came near that part of the house at all, they might have been in the 
same house for a twelvemonth without ever meeting, — for it is to be 
remembered that going to church by no means formed an integral part 
of Harry's Sunday, so that that opportunity was thrown away upon him. 
He had a sort of an idea that if he had any luck he might meet her out 
walking with her charge, and made a good number of casts in different di- 
rections among the shrubberies with this view, but in vain ; he tried the 
garden also, but drew blank ; he did not know at what hour of the day 
she went out, or whether it was on foot or in a carriage. Once or twice 
he thouprht of writing to her, but his good feeling revolted at this, 
though he would have been puzzled to tell why; sometimes he thought 
of tfdcing Lady Madelaine into his confidence on the subfect, as it cer- 
tainly appeared that Clara had done already ; but this course also seemed 
to him to be liable to some objections, for he thought, not unnaturaUy, 
that failure was bad enough in itself without the additional aggravation 
of more witnesses than could be helped ; and in the meant^e time 
was slipping away, as Brother Jonilthan would figuratively express it, 
like greased lightning, — the last day of July had dived into the last 
night, and the two had gone off together to keep company with the 
years beyond the flood — he was to embark early in August on 
boaid the ''Arab," whose equipment and preparations for her voyage 
were proceeding as rapidly as a very impatient Earl, with an immensity 
of money and no objection to spending it, could keep them moving, 
and still he bad not seen Clara ; he saw no reasonable chauce of seein 
her, but still could not reconcile himself to the idea of leaving the 
country without making one more effort to overcome the objection 
that he knew was the only bar to his union with her. 

With respect to Clara herself, it may appear strange thst neither the 
friendship that existed from early youth before the appearance of a 
tenderer feeling, nor her gratitude for the service he had rendered her 
at the bumine of Avonmore, nor even the circumstance of his having so 
recently seen her mother, should have induced her to depart from the 
resolution she had expressed before his arrival to Lady Madelaine, not 
to see him at all. The fact was, she dared not« 

^* I know,*' she said to Lady Madelaine, *' that in refusing him I acted 
rightly, though the so acting was very bitter, but now the bitterness, 
at least the first bitterness is partly passed, firmness is what is re- 
quired of me, and heaven knows it is a hard task, with that dreadful 
night at Avonmore before my eyes, to be firm ; but it would be weak- 
ness, culpable weakness in me to risk an interview that would certainly 
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bring back a host of painful feelings, and might shake the resolution 
that I feel it a sacred duty to adhere to. I think I know the effect 
that the sight of me would have upon him. I do not know what effect 
his appearance might have npon me. I therefore will not see him." 

'* Still," urged Lady Madelaine, who did not altogether despond, 
notwithstanding the firmness with which this was pronounced, for she 
knew she had a formidable ally in Clara's own breast, " i admire the 
steadfastness with which you adhere to the view yon have takes, painful 
though it be, but I confess I take a different view myself; even according 
to your own account, the worst that can be said of Mr. Mowbray is 
that his ideas upon religious subjects are unsettled." 

** Indeed it is the worst," said Clara. 

*^ You do not apprehend that he has adopted any distinctly false 
system to which he would be likely to wish to make converts ?'* 

**No;" said the other, quite the contrary, "what distresses me 
most about him is his indifference ; when I have tried to speak to him 
upon religious matters, he used to listen very patiently, never arguing, 
but at last he would ask me some question that I could not answer, and 
then laugh at my being so puzzled." 

^' Still," urged Lady Madelaine, " he does not profess an erroneous 
creed ; he is not an Arian or a Socinian, a deist or an atheist ?" 

*' He says he is a theist," said Clara, doubtfully. 

'* Well, Noah or Abraham might have said the same ; I am not de- 
fending his principles, but still, their being unsettled is not a reason 
for supposing they are never to be settled, — and what is more likely to 
bring that happy end about than the tender solicitude of a wife ? What 
nobler task could you propose for yourself than to rescue such a soul 
from destruction f With such a glorious object could you not feel that 
you had not lived in vain ?" 

*' I /on not insensible to all these considerations," said Clara, " nor, 
I confess, am I indifferent abou< M^ . Mowbray ; but still I dread it. 
We are told, * Be ye not unequally yoked with unbelievers.'" 

*' We are told that the unbelieving husband is sanctified by the wife," 
was the answer. 

. '^ But I am not Mr. Mowbray's wife ; and besides, though we are 
talking about seeing him, we have no reason to suppose that he will 
wish to see me, or that if he did, it would be for any particular object.*' 

A slight smile shewed that Lady Madelaine did not attach much weight 
to this humility, and Clara observing it, continued in some Uttle con- 
fusion, ** at least I have no right to assume it. I know, besides, that 
the leading point in his character is pride, and I am convinced that it 
will prevent his ever thinking of me — as he did before." 

''There is a species of pride that is no unimportant part of the 
foundation upon which constancy rests ;" said Lady Madelaine, "be- 
sides which — " here she hesitated for a moment, for she felt she was 
approaching somewhat delicate ground — "I think that now Mr. Mow- 
bray has some claims upon your gratitude ; you surely have not for- 
gotten that dreadful night at Avonmore." 

^* No, indeed, I have not," said Clara, " with a shudder, nor shall I 
as long as I live.^ I never can forget the terrible moment when I 
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opened the door of my room and saw nothing bnt smoke ; I conld not 
Bee the opposite wall of the passage^ it was so thick ; and there I stood 
blinded and bewildered, not knowing whether to go on or stop, or 
which way to turn. It was too horrible. I do not now know how I 
managed to escape, — I mean to reach the window." 

** And you forget how yon came down from the window too," said 
Lady Madelaine, almost reproachfully. 

^* I remember," said Clara, perhaps a little nettled at this direct 
charge of ingratitude, '' that when I did come out of my room and found 
notlmiff but fire and smoke about me, and saw no chance of escape, 
I recollect perfectly thinking of Mr. Mowbray, and though I was cer- 
tainly grieved at fancying that I never should see him again, still I was 
very grateful to Providence for strengthening me to resist temptations, 
and I felt how very much that feeling took away from the horrors of the 
death that I then supposed I was going to die." 

The latter part of this observation was unanswerable, except by the 
former, and it certainly appeared to Lady Madekine that the almost 
unconscious admission that the idea of seeing Harry no more was one 
of the causes of anguish at a moment when a horrible death seemed 
inevitable ; it was just possible that in the single combat that was 
going on in Clara's mind between passion and scruple, the latter might 
finally succumb. She judged however that enough had been said for 
the present, and merely remarking, •• Well, I wish you could be per- 
suaded to trust more to the certainty of your bringing Mr. Mowbray to 
a right way of thinking and less to a solitary text, which I do not think 
applies to the case," — rose to dress for Tiding. 

'* If success were a certainty," said Clara, "it would be weU, but 
failure is more likely, and look at the terrible consequences of it. We 
must think of those who are to come after us. No," concluded she, 
'' heaven knows it is no rash determination ; it is no false pride ; it is 
not even the selfish wish to save myself from a painful moment that 
guides me ; it is the firm conviction that it is the best for us both 
that we should not meet, and meet him I will not, — even if my heart 
should break." Lady Madelaine said nothing, but it so happened that 
as she was going out of the room, she was met at the door by her maid, 
bringing her a note* and in opening it the motto on the seal caught her 
eye, ana she could not help smiling as she read : — 

'* L*HOMME PROPOSE. 
PlEU DISPOSE." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

During all this time» the two antipodal worthies had not heen idle, 
though they had still something to do, for a cargo in the South Seas is 
not procured or shipped with quite the alacrity that the wharfs of New 
York, or Liverpool display. Still the Jlbatross was rapidly completing 
her cargo, and had succeeded in getting an immense quantity of flax 
and kowry spars on hoard. The friendship, however, between these 
two personages was a very hollow one. They certainly did very fre- 
quently drink together, for Lester's solitary tippling was so laughed 
and sneered at by the other that he was finally obliged to give it up, 
and take his glass sociably with his rougher but also heartier companion. 
But this species of friendship partakes too largely of the familiarity that 
breeds contempt, to lead to any sincere regard, and there was another 
cause of distrustand dissension between them. Whether Lester wasreally 
acquainted with Hastings' former life, with respect to which there was 
considerable mystery, or whether he merely pretended to be so, in order 
to acquire influence over him, the latter could not find out, but he still 
continued to throw out dark hints of other days when the wanderer's 
prospects were better, when fortune smiled and he consequently had 
friends, until honour and rank and station and wealth all vanished in 
consequence of one crime, that compelled him to expatriate himself. 
What this crime was, he never could be persuaded to say distinctly, but 
he alluded to it darkly and ambiguously, as something connected with 
money matters, with fraud, if not with forgery, as if it were some 
crime of that sort that had driven Hastings from his home. All this 
that personage bore with the greatest impatience, frequently defying 
the other to speak out and let him know what he had to say ; but no, 
no efforts could induce him to name a specific crime ; he still spoke 
darkly of the convenience of being out of reach of the law, but frequently 
observed, that in England a man was always presumed to be innocent 
until he was found guilty, — thereby insinuating that whatever Hastings' 
oflfence was he had not been as yet tried for it. All this was intended to 
a certain degree to impress upon Hastings that he was in his power, 
but in that object it wholly failed, whether from natural hardihood of 
disposition, or from the consciousness of not being amenable to the 
laws, the other shewed not the slightest symptom of fear, but very 
8trong.systems of aversion, his answers became shorter, and exhibited 
more of a contemptuous impatience ; his dislike was exhibited with 
more carelessness, day after day, and more than once Lester's loquacity 
was checked by a Jook, whose savageness froze the very blood in his 
veins. It was, indeed, a most unfortunate course that this wretched 
man adopted. The law is terrible enough, when it has constables, 
judges, juries, sheriffs, at its back, in England ; but the law in New 
Zealand is that every man should do what he pleases, and even if there 
had been law there, Lester could not have enlisted it on his fide, for 
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he in reality knew nothing about Hastings' former career^ never having 
seen him until he boarded the Albatross, when she let go her anchor in 
the Bay of Islands. His watchful eye, however, soon remarked that 
the second mate of the new trader was not made of the sort of stuff 
that commonly comes in at the hawse holes. He quickly saw that he 
htid been a gentlemen, and that, moreover, he was even, for a man of 
rank, highly educated and well informed, upon which matters Mr. 
Lester, for reasons connected with his former life, was a very tolerable 
judge ; and seeing him now in the humble situation of second mate, a 
rank, excepting in so £ar that it is a stepping stone to the higher 
commands, little removed from that of a common sailor ; for the 
second mate of a merchant ship, though receiving higher wages than 
the crew, lives with them, messes with them, goes aloft, and, as 
the phrase is, '* has not got his hand out of the tar-bucket," the 
deduction was inevitable, that he was a scamp, and Mr. Lester, 
having a certain degree of vulgar cunning, and consequently a great 
opinion of his own penetration, immediately set himself about conjec- 
turing how he became so, being well aware that if the maxim, Poeta 
nascitur nonfity which he had learned, by memory, at school, be true, 
the aphorism. Nemo repente turpissimus, which he had learned by 
experience since, is not less so. The stranger's knowledge of seaman- 
ship, at first induced the idea he was a dismissed naval officer ; but 
Lester soon discovered the traces of a more extended classical education 
than commonly falls to the lot of those gentlemen who are engaged in 
the active duties of their profession, at a time of life that others are 
vibrating between Horace and the birch ; and he also learned that 
when Hastings shipped on board the Albatross^ though a tolerable 
sailor, he seemed to know little of square rigged vessels, his practice had 
evidently been on board fore and aft rigged craft, which were probably 
yachts, and his next conjecture seemed to him more satisfactory. It 
was that his expatriation had arisen from some ^ndnlent transaction 
connected with money, breach of trust, dishonest bill transactions, 
tampering with wiUs, or perhaps even direct forgery, such being com- 
monly the character of the crimes which make outcasts of the higher 
classes; and he fancied that by pretending to a knowledge of the 
mysterious sailor's private history, he might not only acquire an influ- 
ence over him, which he might hereafter turn to account, but also 
acquire the very knowledge to which he pretended. It was an 
instructive instance of the cunning that overreaches itself; he gained 
nothing, but this much he did, in a country in which there was then 
neither conscience, law, justice, or mercy, he provoked and irritated a 
reckless and dangerous man, who, whether he really believ^ that 
Lester could expose him to the vengeance of the law, certainly thought 
he might prove a serious inconvenience to him, and was not very par- 
ticular how he provided against that contingency, and moreover never 
foi^ot or forgave his curiosity about the picture. 

It was soon after one of these conversations, m which Hastings had 
shewn himself more than usually impatient of the affected knowledge 
of his companion, that the latter found it necessary to proceed across 
the country to the Bay of Islands, a journey which necessitated an 
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absence of seTeral days. Knowing the country well, and being by no 
means oTerburdeued with superfluity, the whole of his real and personal 
property being easily carried in a pocket handkerchief, he traTelled 
alone, which he coidd do in safety, as he was known to be under the 
protection of a powerful chief ; and it so happened that on his return, 
when about half a day*s journey from Warrangoa, he fell in with 
Hastings, also alone, in the woods. Whether the latter was really 
prowling about with the intention of meeting his victim, or whether 
the encounter was accidental, it is now impossible to say. Lester had 
no suspicions, and being somewhat tired with his journey, he imme- 
diately proposed that they should sit down under the shade of a tree 
and partake of some provisions he had with him, at the same time 
expressing great joy at the meeting, as he had something of importance 
to communicate. The other assented, and they sat down apparently 
amicably together ; but the communication was by no means agreeable 
to Lester. It was simply this, that being tired of savage life, and see- 
ing no chance of bettering himself in New Zealand he intended applying 
to the master of the Albatross for a passage home. As he had no 
means of paying for this, he would have, of course, to work it, and 
though not much of a seaman, he was a good penman and accountant, 
and would make himself generally useful in the cabin. 

Such being the state of matters, it was naturally an object to him 
to acquire even the humble patronage of the second mate ; but, un- 
fortunately for him, there is a right and wrong way of doing everything, 
and in this instance he blundered upon the latter. There was a care- 
less good-nature about Hastings' disposition, as long as he was not 
roused, that would probably have induced him to give anybody any 
assistance he could, providing it did not inconvenience himself, and as 
the skipper certainly deferred to him more than skippers commonly 
defer to second mates, he might very probably have procured the other 
the passage he wished for, but that the wretched man, with an unfor- 
tunate cunning, instead of appealing to his compassion or his good 
nature, thought fit to attempt to work upon his fears ; and the first 
hint that he dropped about the safety that Hastings might secure to 
himself by entering into his views, as well as the possible consequences 
of his not doing so, suggesting to the other another mode of freeing him- 
self from an annoyance, probably sealed his own fate. In the solitude 
of those ancient woods, no mortal eye saw the scowl of the murderer 
gather in the savage glance with which Hastings met this intimation. 
No mortal eye saw his hand, quivering with rage, steal instinctively to 
the light tomahawk, which most men carried in a country where the 
passage through the woods was constantly impeded by the thickness 
of the vegetation, and by a troublesome undergrowth of a creeping 
rattan that overspread much of the ground ; nor did mortal ear hear 
the muttered aphorism whose fatal truth has sealed the doom of so 
many an unhappy wretch, by determining the last resolve of the 
assassin, ' dead dogs do not bite.' 

** You must have seen some strange things in your own time ?" said 
he, in a hollow voice of suppressed emotion, that would have attracted 
most men ; but Mr. Lester was too busy with some cold pork, to mark the 
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sign oftho coming tempest,-^ the little cloud, no bigger than a man's 
hand. 

*' Nothing to speak of, sir," said he, *' I have not led a rery troubled 
life. My youth was peaceful, though since that I haye been somewhat 
knocked about." 

*' You got a tolerable education f" asked Hastings. 

''Yes, said the other, ''I did; my father, sir, was an Independent 
minister, as well educated as most of that class are, but latterly he was 
thrown on the world, and we had great difficulties." 

" How was that ?" asked Hastings. 

"Why, sir," returned the other^ ** for a long time my goyemor and 
his flock jogged on yery amicably together ; he confined his preaching 
to doctrinal and controyersial points, and his whole flock were as 
pleased as pleased could be to hear him hold forth on the spiritual 
tyranny of the bloated establishment, on the majesty of independent 
judgment, and so forth, but unhappily he caught a feyer once that 
nearly carried him off, and he rose from his sick bed with a qaeer idea 
that a minister is responsible for the lives and morals of his flock. This 
notion floored him ; for it so happened that he had a very small flock; 
though, being composed of opulent individuals, it had hitherto given 
him a decent subsistence. Now, however, the want of numbers told, 
for among so few he had only one specimen of each vice, so that every 
sin he denounced, the cap fitted one and only one, which was very 
unfortunate, for if there had been only two of each particular sin, he 
might have abused it till doomsday, for each would have said his 
preaching was directed at the other, and would have been delighted at 
it» you know. However, the moment he began to try and teach his 
congregation to lead virtuous lives in charity with all men, as he called 
it, they dropped off one by one. He unhappily took the fourth com- 
mandment as a text, and a comfortable greengrocer declared it was 
aimed at him, and left the congregation ; the seventh cost him a 
surgeon that was rising rapidly into practice ; and the eighth a pious 
pawnbroker ; a serious tallow-chandler's widow, who had a taste for 
tea-parties, took fire at the ninth ; and I believe if he had attempted the 
tenth, the whole congr^ation would have seceded bodily ; but he gave 
in before that, for out of the hundred and fifty pounds a-year he re- 
ceived from his congregation, one hundred and ten were paid by those 
who felt themselves aggrieved by the commandments, so it was no use 
preaching any more. The value of the flock, you know, is in the shearing.*' 

"WeU, and what became of you, then?" asked Hastings, with a pe- 
culiar hesitation and irresolution of manner, for a ghastly struggle was 
going on in his mind,— he was apprehensive that Lester, should he 
once reach England, might be extremely troublesome, as he had already 
shewn himself inclined to be ; indeed, between his curiosity and his 
cunning he might be dangerous,— the opportunity of disposing of this 
matter once and for ever might probably never ocqyr ' again ; it was 
tempting, bat still it is no light matter to resolve iipon murder, and 
even then the unfortunate man might have escaped had he had the 
slightest perception of his danger, — but no, he seemed smitten with 
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bliodnessy and went on with hit half expressed threats in ntter uncon- 
sciousness of the fate that he was provoking. 

" Why/' said he, '* 1 tried the literary world, and though I had 
no gr^t success as an original author, I did the criticisms for se- 
vend weekly papers for some time, hut the market hecame over- 
stocked ; authors started up like mushrooms after the peace, and 
broke down hy hasketfulls at a time, and every hroken-dovm author 
becomes a critic; and as they drank water, and I drank gin and 
porter, they could do it cheaper, and they underbid me; so, you 
see, I am a reduced gentleman like yourself — (the scowl upon Has- 
tings' face became deeper and deeper). However," continued Lester, 
with a wink, *' when I go back to England, I dare say you will lend 
me a hand to find some decent way of getting a livelihood ?" 

^'I can neither lend you a hand or anything eke," answered 
Hastings, sullenly, his mind fast settling into the dogged resolution to 
obey the voice of the demon that was whimpering kill in his ear. 

** Can't joxLi indeed," said Lester, with a cunning leer, *' perhaps 
means might be found to induce you ; those that hide know where 
to find. You would not like to see a Mend in distress— or a judge 
on the bench?" 

** What in the devil*s name have you been driving at this last six 
weeks J " said Hastings, angrily ; " What is a judge on the bench 
to mcT 

''Never mind," said the doomed wretch, "we're all safe among 
firiends, no one likes to be introduced to twelve freeholders ; to be 
sure the sheriff of the county has an ugly knack of asking one to a 
dance in the air, but that httle matter of yours is pretty well blown 
over by this time : it will stay quiet if no one peaches, and I'm sure I 
shall not if you come down like a gentleman." 

** I have told you already that I have nothing to give you," said 
Hastings angrily. 

** Never mind» perhaps you may serve one otherwise," was the 
answer. " I have a first-rate plan to propose to the ministry, about 
colonising in these parts of the world ; one to enable it to get land 
chea p-" do the ChiefiB brown." 

*• ^¥hat may that be ?" growled Hastings. " Is every European 
transaction in these seas to be disgraced by fraud ?*' 

*' I'll tell you what it is," said Lester ; '• I'd assemble them, and 
inquire what they would take for their lands. Well, they'd say so 
much for the land and so much for the sovereignty — we 11 say ten 
thousand for both. Then I'd have the Commissioners agree to that, 
and sign a treaty to that effect. Well, about a week afterwards, I'd 
send in a ship of war to make a demand for compensation for injuries 
done to British subjects, to the amount of ten thousand pounds ; this 
would astonish their weak minds, for they have not got ten thousand 
shilling among |hem, but the Captain might say that he'd take the 
Commissioners' bill for ten thousand pounds, and so the Government 
^ould get the ten thousand pounds back, and the sovereignty and 
land would not cost the Government one farthing." 

** A respectable scheme," muttered Hastings ; " creditable to 
Christianity." 
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*' Oh, it's a ma^ificent scheme," said Lester; *' worthy of a great 
nation ; but 1*11 want an introduction to the Colonial Secretary when 
we get to England. Now, you'll do that for me, youWe good reasons 
you know." 

''And why should I put myself out of my way to help you," asked 
Hastings, his hand again wandering to his tomahawk. 

*' It might be inconvenient to you if you refused," answered the other, 
seeing that a dispute was probable, and unhappily judging that his best 
plan was to put a bold face upon the matter. ''I know enough to 
hang you." 

Scarcely had the words passed his lips, ere the full extent of his 
danger burst upon the terrified wretch, and starting to his feet, he at- 
tempted to save himself by running, closely pursued by Hastings, who 
up to that moment wavering, had made up his mind the instant the other 
had taken to flight, and was now irrevocably confirmed by the in- 
stinct of pursuit in his determination to murder him, The prey, how- 
ever, had yet to be run down ; fear lent the unhappy man wings, for 
which the anger of the other was no match. The space between them, 
but a few yards at first, increased rapidly ; every moment added to 
Lester's chance of escape, as the chance of meeting some European or 
friendly native increased with the extent of ground traversed^ in the 
direction of the bay, and it is most probable that he would have out- 
stripped his pursuer had he not unfortunately encountered one of the 
creeping rattans before mentioned, which, stretching across the path 
and unnoticed in his hurry^ tripped him up, and before he could recover 
his legs again Hastings was upon him. A prayer for mercy, and a howl 
of maddened fear rang alike unheeded on the air of the lonely forest. 
The blow aimed at his head, missing the skull, sank deep into the back 
of the neck, and severing the carotid artery, destroyed life instantly, and 
an expression of hideous triumph burst from the lips of the murderer 
as the corpse rolled at his feet. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

l'homme propose dieu dispose. 

"Fhis is a fact, and though ill-disposed persons, critics, sceptics, 
^vals, and the like, who in this wicked world vex sucli historical works 
^s this, hovering, and wheeling, and screaming round them as flocks 
^f wild geese round the northern isl<?8, may unjustly accuse us of occa- 
sionally taking friendly liberties with facts, we are not the less admirers 
^f this adage which as we have already narrated, formed the motto 
OQ the seal of a note, (and a motto in such a place sometimes conveys 
'almost as much as a postscript,) which note was received by Lady Ma- 
delaine Fitzwarine, at the close of a conversation with Clara, and which 
seemed to be singularly applicable to that conversation, and the reso- 
lution expressed at the conclusion of it, by the young lady, whose de- 
termination she had nevertheless failed to shake. 

She then proceeded to investigate its contents, wliicli were found to 
^late to various weighty matters connected with an archery meeting 
then preparing in the neighbourhood, which was to take place, or take 
*^ght, if such be considered a more appropriate expression, the follow- 
ing Tuesday, and in the programme of which it was found necessary 
^o have recourse to much previous arrangement. It was only the second 
year of the fete, and the year before, experience not having given her 
^istance to the newly-raised levies of amazons, the leaders of the 
/^oxopholite array were unaware that much of the success, if not all, 
^ any operation either of real or mimic warfare, ancient or modern, 
^epends upon the arrangements of the commissariat, a fact unromantic 
J*i itself, and exci'edingly hard to drive into heads of the admirers of 
ueroes and great battles, but perfectly well understood by the leading 
performers in those grave dramas themselves. On the former occasion 
Jiuch inconvenience had arisen when the contribution to the dinner 
^fom each of the neighbouring houses was laid on the table. The 
*ittottnt of this impost had been previously, carefully, and equitably 
^••essed, on the principle of a moderate per centage upon the average 
Weekly smoke of the kitchen chimney for the three months preceding, 
^d though this arrangement was admirable as to principle, some 
^ve complexities arose when the details came to be carried out, for 
** the impost was paid in kind, and without concert between tlio con- 
^Hbutors, the provisions, when collected, more resembled sea slock for 
* long voyage than comestibles for a pic-uic, inasmuch as there were 
^U haras and fourteen tongues as pendants to three moderately-sized 
fowlj and a veal pie, which was considered a reversal of that due har- 
ittony of proportion, without which there is no beauty. 

To guflrd against any such untoward events, on this occasion it had 
o«en Bg;reed that a bill of fare should be prepared, whereby each indi- 
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vidiial Bhonld knov exactly what cold meat to bring, and of tills docu- 
ment we submit a copy, premising that it ia the prodnction of a young 
gentleman who had recently heen employed in working out certain diffi- 
cult colculationB, uncial and semi-uncial, connected with the mini- 
mum average weekly quantity of animal or vegetable food, or other 
nutritious sabatance (if any soch could be discovered) capable of keep- 
ing a water-gruel sort of life in the bodies of those who have no 
friends. This peculiar branch of homicidal economics, involving the 
delicate operation of letting the life escape, when it did become 
attenuated enough to slip through their fingers in such a mauner oa to 
evade the outlying picqucta of the law, the coroners' inquesta, wu 
considered as giving him a more than usually distinct perception into 
the nature of what tne rich call a bii.l of fare, and hve by, and the 
poor call a diet table, and die by, and the following was the produce 
of hia brain :— 
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For the rest, the programme waa a good deal of abootii^ to com-^ 
mence at one, a good deal of eating to commence at five, a good dea^ 
of dancing to commence at seven, with lemonade, new bonnets, soda-^ 
water, flirtations, gypsies, and other objects of interest, a ditcretiotm^ 
during the day, and a full moon, to help the party in any little matter' 
it might require during the night ; such as giving occasion to diverse* 
allusions to Diana, as forming a sort of classical connection between, 
archery and lunacy, chaperoning sentimental speeches, as ia the buaiQes* 
of thefmoon, and so forth. 

The scene of this entertainment was admirably chosen, being the 
partly ruined castle of Co oingsbo rough, whose origin was traced ti> 
the time of the Saxons, of whom a monument still remained in it* 
massy round keep. This had been the original seat, what th.9 
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Germans, who do know something about ancestral matters, would 
call the Stam Schloss of the Fitzwarines, in whose family it had been 
siDce the Conquest ; indeed that particular estate had been conferred 
upon the founder of that ancient house, in consequence of his having 
at the battle of Hastings, slain the Lord of Coningsborough with his 
own hand, in token and attestation of which exploit a picture, cour- 
teously termed ' historical,^ hangs to this day in the great hall of 
EUesmere, wherein is depicted the turn of the day, where the un- 
thinking Saxons, having for the third time fallen into the trap of a 
pretended flight, received that blow from which no army recovers, the 
smash after the reser\'e is engaged, and the fortunes of Harold became 
irretrievable. The confusion and turmoil of the fight is depicted with 
great spirit and fidelity, the portrait of the Norman Prince is con- 
sidered perfect, as indeed it ought to be, having been taken from a 
half-penny of that monarch's ; a blow of a Saxon club, wielded by 
a singular looking character in a very liberal undress with a sort of 
oak -leaf sash round his waist, has just swept ofl* the crest from his 
helmet, probably with a view of making room for the crown that was 
settling on it at the moment, the valiant Bastard has returned the 
comphment, good measure and overflowing, by striking ofl' the Saxon's 
head with his long two-handed sword, nothing can be more perfect 
than the expression of the Duke's face as the head rolls in the dust 
before him, you can see him saying, ' Ah ha ! you've caught it my 
boy,'- like the Apollo Belvedere. The back ground is crowded by the 
dark columns of the mailed men at arms, pressing recklessly on, and 
trampling alike on friend and foe, for the hour is at hand when no 
man pauses or pities, the hour of victory ; there is but one thought 
in all men's hearts, one word in all men's mouths, and that word is 
' forward ;' and as the tide of war rolls boilingly onward, a prominent 
figure in the melee, leading on the Norman horse to the crushing 
charge, that converted their commander's sword into a sceptre, is Sir 
Reginald Fitzwarine, who has just struck down the Saxon Lord of 
Coningsborough with his battle-axe. 

It is not alleged that this picture would be taken as evidence to 
the title to the estates in a court of law, though it does the painter 
great credit ; it having been, in fact, painted six or seven centuries 
after the event, during the greater part of which time the only title 
deed ever produced, to attest the property in their lands, by the an- 
cestors of the Marquis were the instruments by which they were 
acquired, viz. the sword and the spear, but those were sufficient. 

The tradition was, however, always preserved in the family, who 
considered Hastings an ancestral battle, much as a Wodehouse may 
Agincourt, or in future days when time has hallowed it a Wellesley 
may Waterloo. This conclusive fight that made them landed men, 
was however, not the only field where the banner of Fitzwarine led 
the war. On the sternly debated day of Creci, at the particular 
moment when the King refused to send succour to his son, then sorely 
pressed, the headlong valour of the Fitzwarine of that time would not 
oe repressed, and reckless of the royal injunction, he plunged into 
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the combat where the gnllant prince, outnumbered and ontwearied, coidd 
hardly make head against his foes. A handful of fresh lances, that would 
have weighed but little an hour before, told heavily now, when victory 
was trembling in the balance, the result of that action is matter of 
history, and though the king reproved the disobedience of the soldier^ 
the father seems not to have forgotten the timely assistance rendered 
to his gallant son, for the Fitzwarines, who had hitherto ranked 
among the Barones minores, thenceforth placed the coronet of their 
country over their ancient shield, which was farther charged with a 
windmill, to commemorate the building whence Edward watched the 
progress of the battle, and their barony bears the signilieant date, 
august f^mi&iCCC^im: 

We find the impetuous young baron in high favour with King Ed- 
ward in the succeeding year, and holding a high command at the siege 
of Calais, which is also commemorated in the arms of Ellesmere, one 
of whose supporters is an alderman, proper, haltered, not as a symbol of 
municipal reform, but as a memento of the well known story of the surren- 
der of tbat famished town. Their good star was now in the ascendant, 
and thence forward the fortunes of Fitzwarine rose almost as steadily as 
those of Mowbray declined, the name of the Barons of Creci appear 
almost continuously on the rolls of the privy council, in times when 
that august body was really the council of ministers, and having once 
persuaded the faithful Commons (often by the threat of cutting the 
Speaker's head off) to grant them what supplies they stood in need of, 
admitted of no such nuisance as responsible government, and rendering 
no accounts to any one whatever, laid the money out on themselvea 
hke the Corporation of London. 

As the importance of the family increased, the size of the castle de- 
creased, that is to say in its owner's eye, not positively by collapse, but 
relatively by comparison. It did verj' well for the warhke barons, but 
was considered inconveniently small when the barony became an 
earldom, and when soon after the restoration, the seventh earl married 
the heiress of Ellesmere, whose extensive estates nearly surrounded 
the manor of Coningsborough, the old castle was abandoned and 
the stately towers of Ellesmere thenceforth became the residence of 
the family, who, in accordance with a stipulation in the marriage settle- 
ment, took the title of Ellesmere when they attained the next step in 
the peerage. 

As far as its appearance went, it was fortunate that it was 
abandoned so early, for being left to decay immediately after the 
civil war, it thus preserved its character of a feudal fortress, and 
became a p:(rturcsquc ruin, instead of presenting the appearance of a 
house in chancer}-, as would probably have been the case had it been 
inhabited to a more recent period. It was pleasingly situated in a 
gently risingjjround ; the out or walls were yet perfect, though most of the 
buildings had been removed; the keep and principal dwcUing house how- 
ever yet stood. Tlic great ball of the latter, though deprived of its stem 
garniture of arms and armour, which had gone to ornament the lordly 
halls of Ellesmere, was fitted up in a style of sylvan simplicity that 
spoke more of the hunter that the baron ; on its walls hung ataga' 
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homsy foxes heads, bugle horns, bows cross and long, and Yarious 
desiens composed of arrows, which altogether gave it a character 
admirably suited to the purpose to which it was generally applied — 
that of accommodating assemblages of the nature that was collected on 
the present occasion. On its eastern side was a large enclosure, which 
had probably served in troublous times to protect the cattle of the 
Yassais when war drew nigh ; the wall or mound that suiTounded it had 
long since become nothing but a somewhat elevated ridge, and the lawn 
it rather bounded than enclosed, was as smooth as a bowling green, 
and answered admirably for an archery ground. Close beyond it arose 
ancient woods, from whence an occasional pheasant would stray, and 
judging from its own experience of mankind, marvel greatly in its mind, 
what earthly amusement, excitement, or pleasure, so many human crea- 
tures could find in shooting at anything that they could not kill. 

The clerk of the weather seemed to be in good humour on the day of 
the fSte, for a brilliant sun, with just clouds enough to obscure him every 
now and then — clouds that one was not sorry to see and rather glad to 
get rid of — shone on the party as it started from Ellesmere, augmented 
by Lord Chorley, who had arrived the evening before, happy to escape 
from the turmoil of London, where the unequalled bitterness of the 
party strife that was going on in Parliament, had found its way into 
private society to an extent that made him feel that Ellesmere, even with 
the accompaniment of a pitched battle a day, with Lady Sarah Fitz- 
warine, would be a heaven of peace and quietness. The party started 
in three carriages ; and Lady Madelaine and Lady Sarah having oc- 
cupied a britschka, our hero also seated himself there, and at this 
moment Lord Chorley passed seeking a place. 

** Oh come in here, Lord Chorley," cried Lady Sarah eagerly, with 
a most winning smile, which his Lordship thought nothing more than 
his due, for she had quizzed him unmercifully all breakfast time, and 
scolded him afterwards, for not bearing it as patiently as she thought he 
ought. '* Come in here,'* and as the young nobleman, much pleased at 
this unexpected mark of her preference, obeyed, and with a smiling 
alacrity completed the party, she observed, ** Tm tired of Mr. Wilkins* 
tomfooleries, and am more in the humour for yours.'' 

•' Fm only too happy to be able to bring you what pleases you best," 
returned his Lordship somewhat tartly ; for though he really liked her at 
heart, she sometimes provoked him. 

**Nowdonot, for Heaven's sake, attempt to be witty," said she. 
•* I hate witty people, they do so labour and make others labour. Is 
it true, Lord Chorley, that when you went to that great bail in July, 
that somebody gave, and Lady Martingale asked all the people to, that 
you had gloves made with smart sayings stamped on the palms that you 
might bring out on occasions, so as to be sure of being able to say some- 
thing clever sometime or other during the evening." 

" What, go about the world with one's witticisms at one's fingers 
end ?" replied his Lordship, laughing. " No, 1 go clean handed into 
court. I do not think you can accuse me of any very violent attempt 
to shine in conversation." 

« Indeed, I do not/' repUed Lady Sarah, with a comic earnestness. 
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and then, suddenly changing her point of attack from his hands to liis 
head, she demanded, " How, on earth, can you wear that white hat ? — 
it looks so horrihly radical, yon might as well wear the ' bonnet rouge ' 
at once." 

'* If the covering is an indication of what is passing in the head, 
what docs a straw bonnet indicate," demanded his Lordship. 

" Oh, a straw bonnet means nothing. Besides which women are not 
political — at least they ought not to be. Vm sure that I do not know 
the difference between Whig and Tory, except that I know the Whigs 
w^ant to take every thing they can from us, which they call reform and 
I call robbery, and that they wear white hats. They take their 
fashions, only just think of that Mr. Mowbray, the Whigs take their 
fashions from such people as Hunt and Cobbet, one makes blacking 
and the other makes mock coffee, and they set the fashions to the 
Whig gentlemen. I'm sure I do not know where on earth the ladies 
get their fasliious from." 

" By-thc-bye, Sarah," said Lady Madelaine, " have you seen the 
uniform of the club. I hear it is something very odd.*' 

" I have not the least doubt it is hideous," replied Lady Sarah, " for 
the Sternholds invented it, and they never had an atom of taste, and 
besides have been out of their minds about mountains, and moun- 
taineers, and characteristic costumes, ever since those Tyrolese singers 
came over. I am very glad we escaped belonging to it." 

" So am I," said Lady Madelaine. " I am sadly afraid of their having 
invented something ridiculous, and I shall be sony if the meetings were 
discontinued, it is such a pleasant friendly way of meeting." 

** Indeed, I hope most sincerely they have invented something ridi- 
culous," said Lady Sarah, earnestly. 

*'But you sacrifice your chance of the silver arrow, by not belonging 
to the club," said Lord Chorley. 

'* Oh, there is a locket to be shot for, that may be of somejuse, which 
the arrow never could be, and it is open to what Mrs. Jones calls Archer 
England." They soon arrived at the scene of tents and targets, and as 
they drove into the court of the castle, Harry obsened Lady Madelaine's 
eye fix on the mouldering shield of her house over the archway, with an 
expression as if the consideration that those walls had held her ances- 
tors for seven centuries had flashed across her mind. Lady Sarah cast a 
glance at the gloomy walls : they suggested different thoughts to her. 

** Were you ever in prison. Lord Chorley V said she. 

•'No," returned the young nobleman. 

" Nor in the watch-house V* 

«' No." 

" But Lord Walton and Sir Thomas Cribb were." 

** W^ell, that is no reason why I should be." 

" No, but I thought you were birds of a feather." 

"I hardly know them," was the answer. 

*• Did you never break lamps V 

« No.'"^ 

" Well, you are better behaved than I thought you were, no, I don't 
know — I'm afraid you are a hypocrite/* said she, as she dismounted 
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from the carriage ; ** it is a shocking vice — hypocrisy, Lord Chorley. 
Now give mc my boa. No ; put it back again— it is too hot. Did you 
ever see a battle fought with bows and arrowii, Mr. Mowbray/' and she 
tripped on to the ground without waiting for an answer. 

All preparations were already made for commencing the sport, 
waiting the arrival of Lady EUesmere who had been elected the patron- 
ess for that year, an office which was styled in the records of the 
club *' the Maid ^farian," expressive of her presidential dignity. The 
club was assembled, and their uniform certainly did give the scene some- 
thing of a distinctive character. The fair Amazons, to the number of 
fourteen, wore a very pecuHar species of high -crowned pyramidal hat, 
coming to a peak, adorned >^ith an eaglets feather, giving them a very 
Tyrolese and buy a-broomish appearance, which was however much 
modified by an arrangement whereby it was settled that a part of their 
Lead-dress should consist of long and hixuriant ringlets, those who were 
in the habit of wearing their hair braided or otherwise secured, availing 
themselves of the friendly aid of the perruquier. The effect was 
excellent, though not perhaps so perfect as it would have been had the 
suggestion of Miss Jones West Jones Smith Jones Jones, whose locks 
were rather redder than she liked, been followed. This young lady, who 
imbibed a high opinion of the beauty of uniformity of appearance from 
her father, who had once been a captain in the reserve battalion of the 
Coningsborough provincial local volunteers, a fencible corps, which had 
been intended to have been raisedjiu case their services should have been 
required, had a French expedition landed as some expected about the 
time of the battle of Trafalgar, proposed that the whole club should 
abohsh their natural hair on this occasion, and wear ringlets of the 
same colour, observing that nothing could be more sylvan or Maid 
Marianish than nut-brown locks. This proposition however was overruled, 
her fair comrades set their faces decidedly against any such liberties being 
taken with their heads ; the agricultural young ladies spoke symbolically 
of carrots, those of a horticultural turn metaphorically of tomatoes, a 
poetical damsel repeated a passage from Lord Byron beginning, — 

'* I^), wliprc the Giant on the mountain stands 
His blood red tresses deepening in the sun ;*' 

and altogether, each individually considering her own hair the most 
killing colour, as a fisherman would say, declared collectively that they 
would let well alone. 

A species of green pelisse, with a good deal of braidhig, formed the 
principal garment of this sylvan corps, confined at the waist by a belt, 
whence depended a quiver ; this pelisse reached a little below the knee, 
and here the sylvan character of the dress yielded to maternal authority, 
and the nineteenth century re-appeared in the shape of gowns of 
various materials and divers patterns, which some, however, thought 
fit to ornament with festoons of wild flowers, as if they had just made 
a long journey on foot through the forest, dragging their weary limbs 
through bramble and briar, and carrying with them the tokens thereof. 

The gentlemen were attired to correspond, saving that they bore a 
cross belt, curiously embroidered with boars' heads, stags* horns, and 
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bugles alternately, bo as much to resemble in general effect tbose 
badges of their of^ce carried by rat-catchers : from this belt bung hunt- 
ing knives in green velvet cases, and bugle horns to record the success- 
ful shots of their fair colleagues, intimidate any intrusive dogs that 
might be inchned to play at fetch and carry with the arrows, call in 
the stragglers at dinner-time, and the like. They, however, wore 
black plumes (horse -hair) in their hats, which gave them a banditti and 
anti-abbot appearance, as if they would have thought nothing of 
robbing a church, and not much of eating a sherili*, and maintained 
their character of sylvan outlawry from top to toe for their black 
braided green auonymouses, terminated in hesnian boots, of a species 
of lion colour. 

Upon the arrival of the Ellcsmere party, and the interchange of in- 
quiries about their children*s measles, acijuisition of words, growth of 
teeth, &c. customary among matrons, and the affectionate embraces of 
the damsels, which Sir Thomas Ilorton stated to be more energetic in pro- 
portion to the number of gentlemen looking on to be tantalised, the as- 
semblage voted itself a (quorum, and proceeded to business, that is to say 
pleasure; the prize of the day, the silver arrow was conspicuously displayed 
to stimulate the skill of the competitors, the targets were erected, a line 
was traced with roses to mark where the shooter was to stand, on the 
right hand of which the club, the regulars of the bost were drawn up 
in battle array, the ladies in front of the line, which had a most im- 
posing appearance ; on the left hand were the irregular ladies, with 
their attendant cavaliers. The bugles blew a long and warning note, 
wliich drooped away gradually in tbe most romantic manner as each 
blower's breath was exhausted, one by one they dropped oif, till the 
stoutest among them melted away in a dynig fall ; there was silence, 
the young lady. Miss Wycherly, who was to lead oil', bow in hand, 
took her station by the roses, looked very earnestly and imprc^ssively 
at the tJirget, and raised the arrow to her eye, the gentlemen at the 
same moment raised their bugles to their lips to salute her success, and 
immediately replaced them by tbeir sides, for the arrow went at least 
live yards wide. 

This was provoking : the young lady blushed, looked as amiable as 
circumstancesrequired,andretired,withamostsinccrchopctbat the next 
essayist in toxology might have precisely the same success as herself, in 
which she was gratified, for Miss Jones West Jones Smith Jones Jones 
made to the full as bad a shot as she had (hme; nor did the next fare 
better, for the fact was, that although at their last meeting they had got 
on very well, the vaulting ambition that overleaps itself, had (m this oc- 
casion unfortunately pnmipted them to take liberties with space, which is 
well known to resent such liberties, thev had increased their ranire, and 
in a geomclncal ])rojrression with that incrcarie, tlie distance bet^\een 
their &hots and the mark had increased also. Towards threi^ o'clock a 
serious and uurorescen ditliculty arose, with respect to the decision as 
to who was the Minner of ihe prize, all havinu; had their regular num- 
ber of shots, but nobody having as yet hit the target. Various proposals 
were made as to the settlement of this knotty (juestion. Lady Sarah 
wished it to be decided by a race, which t<hc said was classicali aa 
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Diana and her nymphs must have depended as much upon their fleet- 
ness of foot, as upon their accuracy in shooting, to secure their game ; 
and, moreover, she appealed to history, (that is to say to Scott's Ivan- 
hoe, which was about the extent of her historical reading) to prove 
that Inlaid Marian must often have been indebted for her safety to her 
speed. 

Her lady mother, in her character of the Maid Marian of the day, 
protested against this, and Lady Madelaiuc proposed drawing lots, 
since bowstrings were drawn in vain, The proposition did not meet 
with a better reception, the young ladies being of opinion that they 
could play at pitch and toss in straw bonnets and shawls, but that 
being (hressed for the purpose, they must play at archers ; and Lord 
Chorley, like a statesman as he was, seeing how public opinion tended, 
took a lead in that direction, and acquired great credit for having met 
the emergency in the spirit of the times, by proposing that they should 
shoot the sweepstakes over again, at a distance which would probably 
enable some one to hit the target, if they had any luck. This reason- 
able proposition was ultimately adopted, though not without some 
considerable diiference of opinion in the assembly. Some who prided 
themselves upon their consistency, stood gallantly out for the original 
impracticable distance, others contended that half measures never did 
any good, and that the range ought to be at once reduced to a distance, 
that would enable everybody to hit the mark, and leave the match to 
be decided by the greatest number of bulls' eyes : some thought that 
an agreeable variety and interest might be infused into the pastime 
by an arrangement, whereby each shooter was to draw lots, to decide at 
what distance she was to shoot, whilst others again wished that the 
practice should take place from horseback, or rather from ponyback, 
and that each fair archer should take her shot at full gallop. Upon 
the whole, however. Lord Chorley's proposition, seeming the most rea- 
sonable, was adopted, for want of a better, and the aliair re-com- 
menced. 

" You stupid creature," said Lady Sarah to his Lordship, '* if you 
had only left them alone, we should have had a battle royal, that 
would have aiForded us amusement for ever)' evening this next fortnight. 
What on earth could have put such a common-place idea into your 
head ? You ought to be ashamed of yourself : what did we come all 
this way for, except to be amused, and now the moment anything worth 
seeing turns up, you go and tlirow cold water upon it with your very 
wise plans — I hate a very wise man." 

••Why, really," remonstrated his Lordship, *' there was nothing 
else to be done ; it was only common sense." 

" Common sense ! — uncommon nonsense ! the idea of bringing com- 
mon sense to the meeting of the Coningsborough Toxophilite Society. 
You might just as well bring down the owls out of the ivy on that old 
tower there. Did you ever sec the view from that tower V 

" No, never ; I never have been here before,'* replied the young 
nobleman. 
" Come up, then> and I will act as your cicerone, though you don't 
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deserve it/' said she, '^ and expound to you the names and natures 
the different mansions that you will see from there and their inhabi- 
tants ;*' and followed by Henry Mowbray, she led the way towards the 
tower. The tower in question was not the keep of the castle, but had 
been originally a gateway, and as was not uncommon in other days, its 
upper stories had served for a prison. It had been long abandoned 
and neglected, but the solid vaulting of its stone floors had resisted 
time, the iron bars yet remained in its narrow windows, and its walls 
were perfect except on the roof, where a thick and solid growth of ivy, 
the accumulation of centuries, had in some places displaced stones, 
which had yielded to the blast of some hundred of winters, and the 
battlements had mostly crumbled away. A sarcastic question from his 
Lordship as to how long the windmill had been in the family arms, and 
whether it was supposed to communicate any of its properties to the 
family character having been duly answered, they arrived at the foot 
of the winding staircase that led to the top of the tower : and Lord 
Chorley observing that it was, as is commonly the case, very steep and 
very narrow, prepared to ascend first, and was immediately catechised 
as to what part of his education was it that taught him to walk before 
a lady. 

•* Just as you please, " returned he, with a shrug of his shoulders, 
laughing and making way for her, as Lady Sarah commenced the 
ascent. By the time, however, she had reached the first landing 
place, the motives of his Lordship's proposal to precede her, occurred 
to her, and with something of a blush, she issued her commands, that 
the gentlemen should go on first, thereby depriving them of the con- 
templation of a remarkably well-turned ankle, and something more, 
which had rejoiced their eyes, daring the ascent of the lirst flight of 
stairs. Just at this moment they were startled by a stone dropping 
on the outside. 

*' There is somebody on the top," said Lady Sarah, as they con- 
tinued to mount. 

" The owls you spoke of are disturbed by your visit, Lady Sarah," 
said Lord Chorley ; ** they are preparing to receive you with a general 
too-whoo." 

** Well, the owl is the emblem of wisdom," replied her Ladyship ; 
" it will be a novelty to see anything of the sort." 

'* I do not know anything about their wisdom," said Harry, who 
led the party ; " but the morality of the owls that live here must be 
very bad, for they are swearing horribly." 

They now emerged upon the roof, and found that the questionable 
sounds proceeded from Sir Thomas Horton, who was standing on the 
very verge of the roof, at a place where the whole of the parapet had 
disappeared, leaning against a large trunk of iry, and muttering execra- 
tions to himself. As they stepped out on the platform, the noise they 
made startled him, and turning suddenly round, he lost his balance, 
and instantly fell from the top of the tower. In his fall, however, he 
caught at the ivy against which he had been leaning ; and one hand 
was still visible above the roof. There was yet time to save bim^ and 
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lOth gentlemen sprang eagerly forward ; but Lady Sarah, with a loud 
hriek, seized Lord Chorley, and for a moment prevented his assisting in 
he work, exclaiming — 

** Do, for heaven's sake, not go near the brink, he'll certainly drag 
ou down with him." His Lordship, however, probably not considering 
hat meu*s lives are to be thrown away upon such grounds, shook her 
iff, perhaps a little roughly, and immediately joined Harry, who had 
Iready succeeded in catching hold of the collar of Sir Thouias's coat, 
rhilst at the same time he steadied himself by means of the ivy, 
fhose solid trunk, amounting almost to timber in girth and strength, 
fforded ample security, and Sir Thomas' own hands being by this 
aeans freed, their combined efforts speedily replaced him in safety at 
he top of the tower. 

" Thank you, gentlemen," said Sir Thomas, as he stood once more 
>n the roof, with as undisturbed self-possession, as if nothing what- 
ever had happened ; *' thank you, that little matter was too close to be 
)leasant, holding on by the eyebrows is very well at sea, but it is no 
oke ashore." 

Notwithstanding that she had been the means of preventing Lord 
!]Jhorley from taking the prominent part he otherwise would, in the 
laving the endangered man, Lady Sarah was now somewhat displeased 
;hat he had not done so. 

There, thought she, Mr. Mowbray will have the credit of having 
laved him, and poor Lord Chorley will have none at all. Iler appre- 
lensions were, however, by no means verified by the event, for, upon 
lescending and rejoining the party, they found that the opportunity 
3f petting and praising a Lord was too good a thing to be neglected, 
and that the Coningsborough Toxopliilitc Society had agreed, with one 
roice, to bestow the whole honour and glory of the achievement, with 
the compliments, admiration, expressions of wonder, making of eyes, 
ind other appendages thereunto belonging, upon the young nobleman, 
though to the credit of human nature it must be stated, that the 
eldest Miss Stemhold, so far from joining in the general chatter of 
applause, with which his Lordship was greeted on his return, actually 
had sufficient independence of mind to express to Harry her admira- 
tion of the prompt assistance he had aiibrded Lord Chorley in his 
penlous task, a civil speech, whereat Captain Mowbray, who did not 
attach much weight to the Coningsborough Toxopholitc Society, 
laughed outright. 

Lord Chorley's protestations, that Harry had really taken the lead 
in rendering assistance to the endangered sailor, were received with 
an (esthetic incredulity, and extolled to the skies as instances of illus- 
trious modesty, and he remarked with some pleasure, and much asto- 
nishment, that for upwards of an hour, after this event, Lady Sarah 
never once scolded or quizzed him, and he had the further triumph of 
finding that the alteration in the range he had suggested materially 
improved the practice, and some of the shots having taken eflect, the 
lilver arrow was duly awarded, and the brooch having been won by 
in irregular young lady, to the great disappointment of Lady Sarah, 
who had fuUy intended to win it herself, and had never stopped to 
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calculate that somebody else might possibly make better shootiiig, tl 
party sat down to dinner, of which we have already given the bill o: 
fare. Here Lady Sarah was once more rather more astonished t 
pleased, by the defection of Lord Chorley, of whom the eldest Miss de 
ropkinsoune seemed to have taken possession. She consoled herself^ 
however, by bestowing a triple or quadruple allowance of smiles upon 
Harry, who sat next to her, and whom she had already forgiven the 
prominent part he had taken in the rescue of Sir Thomas. Dinnec 
over, gypsying was the order of the day, and some of the party di- 
rected their steps towards a tent, consisting of two stolen blankets^ 
stretched upon six stolen sticks, where futurity was sold by the shil— 
ling's worth. This was some little way in the wood, and Miss de= 
Popkinsonne still kept her hold on Lord Chorley with the tenacity o£ 
a limpet. 

** Did you ever see anything so forward as Miss de Popkinsonne ?'* 
said Lady Sarah, to her sister ; '^ how dreadfully bored Lord Chorley 
does look.'* 

Upon arriving at the temple of the future, the usual scene presented, 
itself. The swarthy sybil crouching at the opening of the Httle tent, the 
bright-eyed children, the patient donkey, and the two or tliree bits oF 
hardware in tinkering, which the male part of the wandering commu- 
nity formed an excuse for living, without any visible means, i. e. by 
pilfering. Miss de Popkinsonne was the first who confronted the- 
oracle, and received the assurance that there was a young man dyings 
for love of her. This was not at first quite satisfactory, for she en- 
tertained a private opinion that there were six or seven at least, but her 
eye brightened a little when the description of the swain came, it 
being, as might have been expected, as accurate a verbal description or 
Lord Chorley, as the French Ambassador had put, in the name of the 
King, in his passport the last time his Lordship had crossed the channel. 
" It is so childish," said Sarah. Lord Chorley next tried his luck, and 
was informed tbat two young ladies were dying for love of him, which 
alarming information he received with becoming resignation. 

" How silly," said Lady Sarah ; " there is Madelaine going to try 
her fortune too." 

Lady Madelaine, whose simplicity of attire led the gypsy to conclude 
that she must be a personage of no great note, was promised a rich 
city merchant, a coach and four, a villa near Highgate, a year of royal 
state at the Mansion-house, and various other luxuries of the sort to 
correspond, which must have exactly suited her aspirations. 

** Now, Mr. Mowbray,'* said Lady Sarah ; ** you go and see what 
she will promise you." Probably it was tbat the gypsy, seeing that all 
the time that the others were seeking their fortunes, Harry and Lady 
Sarah had stood together, and spoken only to one another, and guessing 
from the family likeness that she and Lady Madelaine were sisters, had 
determined upon a more ambiguous prophecy than usual, and she 
affected to be exceedingly puzzled with the lines on his hand. 

*' You were born under Mars and Venus,'* said she, which being 
prophetic and mystical for half-pay and being in love, our hero did not 
deny. 
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Tlieie are two young ladies, either of which would marry you if 

»uld.'' 

I dare say there are, and a great many more,** interrupted Lady 

h. 

Bat the one that yon shall marry." Here she paused a moment, 
looked into the face of Lady Madelaine, who was standing close to 
y at the moment, as if to mdicate that she was to gain the prize ; 
, it is not this young lady," said she ; *' yet the same blooa runs 
e veins of the wife you are to marry." 

Indeed it does not," said Lady Sarah, who conceived that she was 
>erson thus alluded to, and thus liberally promised, and in the 
ral laugh at her abrupt disclaimer, no one observed the malignant 
re in which surprise was mingled with triumphant cunning, that 
liomas Horton fixed upon the gypsy. The party now bethought 
iSelves of the actual pleasures of waltzing as compared with the 

pleasures of hope promised by the priestess, and speedily came 
e conclusion that the bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, 
ey left the future to the charge of Providence, and returned to the 
S Sir Thomas alone lingering behind. 

e woman at first attempted the usual trick of her race with him, 
. few words in a dialect which she instantly recognised, silenced 
t once, and she looked at him with an expression of countenance 
lich a sort of almost superstitious respect was mixed with the 
est astonishment. The words being in fact a dialect of a low, 
learly extinct population, which Sir Thomas had encountered in 
, and wliich he had subsequently identified with the jargon in use 
g the gypsies. The woman was evidently persuaded tliat she 
Q the presence of a great potentate in the gypsy hierarchy, and 
ed respectfully to him. 
Ton are poor,^ said he. 
's ice cold V* asked the woman, 
fou would willingly earn money," said the knight. 
Will the hungry eat ? will the thirsty drink ? will the lamb seek 
we V* was tne answer. 
Ton shall do so," said Sir Thomas. 
UTithin the law V* stipulated the woman, 
fes, how long do you remain here ?" 
e woman glanced at a fowl which lay as yet unplucked in the 

as if she was speculating upon how long the neighbouring 
^rs' patience might endure their pilfering. 
Who knows V* answered she. 

^t all events," said Sir Thomas, throwing her a sovereign, *'be 
in this spot at mid-day to-morrow." 

e gypsy hastily pounced upon the gold, and was commencing 
ng out a torrent of exclamations of gratitude, when Sir Thomas 
ed her. 

?here, that ^ill do," said he, " we know what all that is worth, be 
mnctually, and remember,*' continued he, significantly shewing his 
, *' there is more where that came from ;" and with a grim smile 
llowed the party. ' He soon overtook them, for some delay had 
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occurred in their movements in consequence of Miss de Pop] 
haTing declared that she had seen a snake, which had hec 
away by Lord Chorley's approach. It has sometimes been r 
that the smallest serpents are the most venemous, and if thi 
case Miss de Popkinsonne's serpent must have been the mos 
of the whole race, for its minuteness prevented its being visib] 
other eyes but hers, but she insisted that it was about to s 
her, when his Lordship drove it away and thereby saved her 1; 
so much earnestness and such profuse professions of endless g 
that it became necessary, as it sometimes does when similar ii 
events take place, to believe her at all events, or appear to do 

"Now he'll fall in love with her,'* said Ladv Sarah to herself 
an artful creature she must be. — Sir Thomas," as Sir Thoi 
proached, *'do say some of your cross things, I wan 
amused." 

Sir Thomas complied, though not perhaps exactly in the 
that the young lady intended. "Wliat force Chorlcy's in," 
with one of his peculiar smiles, walking beside her, ** he b 
impersonation of happiness." 

'* He's easily pleased," said Lady Sarah, biting her lip. 

'* You know all about it, I suppose ?" said Sir Thomas. 

« About what!" 

" That Uttle matter of his.*' 

'* What little matter ? " 

"Oh, I thought you must have been aware of it." 

" I do DOt know what you are talking about." 

'* By the bye, I must go and ask Lady Wycherley, if — " 

" Now do iiot be so provoking," interrupted Lady Sarah p 
«* what is it ?" 

*• Why I fancied you must have obsen^ed how deeply he is 
with Miss de Popkinsonne, she's an old flame of his." 

I thought they had never met before," faltered Lady Sarah 
Oh yes, often enough, once too often perhaps." 

** Nonsense, I cannot imagine his being in love with her." 

*' It is a fact I can assure you, I know it, to my certain kn 
he has not had a cigar for these three days. See how he is 
into her eyes, there now, did you not see that." 

« What ?" 

" ni be hanged if he is not winking." 

Looking at this moment into Lady Sarali's eyes, he perceive 
great amusement that something very like winking was g 
there, the pecuUar action of the eyelids that commonly prece 
of tears, — and benevolently went on: " Yes, it[is a gone case ; 1 
poor fellow, he'll not live to enjoy it, he's not long fortius woi 

** Not long for this world?" said Lady Sarah, ** why not 
this world ?" 

" His days are numbered," said Sir lliomas, mysteriously. 

*' How numbered ?" 

" lie's booked," said the other with a nod 

** What do you mean by booked ?" 
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*' Inside place, cold meat cart," said the knight, with the most 
pi^oand disregard as to time and place. 

*' I do not understand you," said Lady Sarah, as well she might, 
slang of the hospitals not being familiar to her ear. 
''Likely to lose the number of his mess." 

" Is he r 

" Yes, slip his wind during the winter." 

" Where is he going to pass the winter, in Switzerland ?" 

I see you do not understand our sea phraseology," replied Sir 
omas, " the fact is, poor Chorley is dying of an incurable complaint. 
c*s a victim to an astringent prognosis." 

Lady Sarah looked him full in the face for a moment, with an ex- 

^ession as if she could hare killed him on the spot ; she then became 

olently flushed, then turned deadly pale, and finally would have 

, had she not observed Sir Thomas cast a most ominous glance 

b a very large can of water that stood at no great distance, for they 

md just reached the spot where the dinner had taken place. — N.B. A 

ur-gallon can of water is a specific against fainting fits. It is worth 

:xiowing. 

The rest of the archery meeting went off tolerably well, some people 

crtainly thought that some other people might have been rather more 

:Utentive to them ; Miss de Poplunsonne made some remarks to Miss 

temhold about the heartlessness of fashionable men, when Lord 

horley returned to his allegiance to Lady Sarah, who received him 

iously ; the dancing was exceedingly animated, the moon behaved 

well aa could be expected, and the entertainment broke up. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

The parish churcli of Ellcsmerc, as is often the case in parishes 
that have helongcd for centuries to the same family, was within the 
hounds of the park, it was about half a mile from the house, though 
concealed from it by a rise in the ground which had been planted a 
few years before, to shut out a recently erected factory, much against 
Lord de Creci's will, who declared that he could not understand how 
any one could look at the factory as long as the church was in sight. 
Yet in an architectural point of view the pretensions of the church 
were as humble as possible^ it was one of those low quaint buildings 
whose attractions consists in the associations that belong to them, 
who tell a tale of generation after generation having passed under 
their walls, away and away, through the feelings joys and sorrows 
of this life to slumber peacefully in the consecrated ground around. 
The original building was little better than a solidly built cottage, 
with low walls, but a disproportionately high roof, from the centre of 
which rose a small belfry capped by a spire, whose highest ))oint did 
not rise fifteen feet above the roof. A later age, fin(hng the accommo- 
dation insufficient for the increasing population of the parish, had 
placed by its side another, which stretched about half way of its 
length, and in the angle formed by the two was the porch, which 
simple as it was, was tlie only part of the building that made any 
approach to an architectural character. It was low and wide, its roof 
supported by curiously carved arches, whose shape, together with some 
ornaments about the windows, entitled it to a place in the conipre- 
liensive ranks of gothic structures. Some venerable trees shadowed 
the humble mounds where the 'rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep,' 
and several pathways led in different directions among those tombs, 
many of whose inscriptions had already become illegible. ITiere were 
a few stray weeds, a solitary and neglected rose tree, and a new made 
grave, with a matttock Ipng by its side, completed the picture. In 
that church yard one human creature stood alone. 

Accustomed from her youth to early rising, Clara had found that 
the comparatively late hours of P^llesmcre, which its noble mistress, 
judging that youth was not tlie period for abridging sleep, extended 
to Lady Emily, left her generally an hour or two to herself in the 
morning, which she usually spent in enjoying the cool breezes, and 
fresh air of the fields, before her daily task began, and upon one of these 
occasions her steps turned towards the church. It was a fine clear 
morning in the first week in August, and as early as seven o'clock, she 
found herself indulging a solemn curiosity in studying the many quaint 
epitaphs that were to be found among the time worn memorials that 
crowded the churchyard. One in particular, of about a ccnturv' old. 
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attracted her notice : it was over the tomb of a couple vhose unsparinff 
and unceasing charity was yet gratefully remembered in EUesmere, and 
at the bottom of the usual record of names and ages was the following 
inscription : — 

'* CBi)at be gabe, be 1^abt, 
Wi1)Ht bt i^pent, be i^iCti, 
WLi^at be left, be loKt." 

She was musing upon the spirit so quaintly expressed in these lines^ 

when she heard a footstep close to her, and raising her eyes from the 

tombstone they encountered tliose of Harry Mowbray. We will not 

deny that notwithstanding her magnanimous resolves not to see him« 

she did nevertheless experience a secret thrill of pleasure at standing 

once more by the side of her old playmate. She had uothiug to 

reproach herself with, she had done all that she could do, had resolutely 

avoided him ever since his arrival at Ellesmere, it was no fault of 

hers if he chose to depart so far from the usual customs of young men, 

as to wander about churchyards at eight o'clock in the morning, and 

though certainly confused and flurried by a meeting she was so little 

prepared for, and which she had so many reasons for wishing to avoid, 

ahe did not hesitate to receive him with the cordial welcome that her 

feelings with regard to him dictated. 

Bat if Clara tell confused and agitated at this sudden encounter with 

one she had so carefully endeavoured to shun, he was still more flurried 

^th meeting her he had so earnestly desired to meet, for though it was 

>erj tme that ever since his arrival at Ellcsmere, his eyes had anxiously 

Qxamined every spot where there was the slightest probabihty of 

finding her till now that accident had thrown in his way what he had 

loaght in Tain, he could at flrst think of nothing better than to say that 

he had seen Mrs. Hastings well a few days ago, of which interesting 

&ct his auditor was perfectly aware, he having been the bearer of a 

[Muroel to her from Mrs. Hastings, and for a few minutes they conversed 

QDon indifferent subjects. This however was not likely to last long ; 

nenrj knew well enough what a dreary blank a lost opportunity 

leayes behind it, and the first indication she gave of an intention to 

lesfe the spot, at once brought him to the subject that was nearest his 

heart. '^ I wished to see you once more before I sailed,'' said he, '' for I 

eannot reconcile myself to leaving England without one efibrt more to 

remore the prejudice against me." 

** Not against you, Harry,'* interrupted Clara. 
^Well, against my opinions, which I cannot very well separate from 
myself,'* said he, '' which you have conceived. I cannot reconcile 
myself to the idea of dismissing aU hope, and with it all that makes 
life worth having— and God knows mine is worthless enough now." 
He pansed for a moment, but there was no answer. Clara listened in 
monmful silence, but she had no words of hope to speak and no heart 
to speak others. ** I know my own faults very well/' continued he ; "I 
never professed to be perfection, but reckless and wayward as I have 
Wen^ still yoa do not know with what an unceasing earnestness, I could 
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devote my life^ my heart, my soul, to endesrour to make you happyt 
and I do say that I think I should succeed." 

" Make yourself happy, Harry," said Clara in a tremulous voice, after 
a short pause, ** look for happiness in the eternal truths upon which 
rest all peace here and hereafter, and not in a frail mortal, weak and 
erring as I am, and which an hour — a second — may convert into mere 
inanimate clay." 

*' I have heard of asking for bread and being given a stone," said 
Harry impatiently. " I hate theology, and I love you ; and I believe— 
at least I sometimes think that I am not altogether indifferent to yon.*' 
A glance from Clara's eyes, dimmed as they were by a coming tear, 
was all the answer that this elicited, but words could not have expressed 
their meaning better or indeed so well : *' And yet still you make my life 
a burden to me. I have no heart for any thing : a new day brings me 
no fresh spirits, and night brings me no rest. I have left my profes- 
sion simply because if its highest honours were heaped on me thej 
could give me no pleasure. I am going to try to escape from myself 
by the excitement of travel, though I know very well that the attempt 
will be fruitless ; and yet this barrier that you raise between ns and 
our mutual happiness is purely imaginary." 

'* Oh, do not say so, Henry,*' said Clara, ** can you believe that 
anything but a necessity that I cannot control would ever induce me to 
do anything that would make you unhappy, even in the least degree.** 
'* Well, but still I think it is imaginary," persisted the Iover« whose 
love was by no means unmixed vrith impatience, " if this minute 
knowledge of Scripture, and this attachment to a particular system be 
essential, as you say it is, why are nineteen-twentieths of the inhabi- 
tants of the globe excluded from it V* 

" We can only receive what is given to us," said Clara ; '* if we ate 
more highly favoured than others, more is also expected from us." 

" I do not know anything about those matters," replied Harry, " I 
know that there is a great deal of truth in the Bible and a great deal of 
sound morality, which accordingly priestcraft has turned into a mystery 
to be worshipped ; that may suit the mere people, but — " 

*' Hush, Harry," said Clara ; " do not talk so, I cannot listen to you." 
" Well," said he, '* I was wrong in saying so. I ought not to have 
said so to you ; but you have driven me half mad, and I do not know 
what I am saying. I see it is no use attempting to persuade you 
now. I do not ask you to give me an immediate answer. I do not 
ask you to do anything against your conscience ; but I do beg and 
pray of you to search your heart, and find out whether it really is your 
conscience that makes you treat me like an outcast. We shall not 
meet again till the spring, and what I ask is, that during that interval 
you will consider whether my entertaining opinions, that you call 
peculiar, is really and truly such an insurmountable obstacle to my 
happiness, as you say it is." 

Clara shook her head. " I wish to heaven I could think not," said 
she ; ^' you know very well that it is no wish of mine, no fault of mine 
that, — why if you love me," continued she, chec]png herself, "do you 
press me to commit a sin ?" 
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** I do not look npon it as a sin," said Harry. ** I think that yonr 
expectations are unreasonable. Where on earth can you find two 
people who think exactly alike on all subjects V 

*' Those who draw their thoughts from the same source/' said Clara, 
"will think alike." 

"Not so/' said Harry; "different thoughts will come from the 

nine source. The Catholic and the Protestant draw from the same 

source ; but their thoughts differ widely.*' 

** I should consider marrying a Roman Catholic," answered Clara 

; gnyely, " as a virtual abandonment of the salvation of my children, in 

: w far as any act of mine could affect them ; nor do I see how a consci* 

; entioQs Roman Catholic could marry a Protestant, unless indeed, as 

they do, with the secret hope, or rather the firm conviction that she will 

be the means of ultimately converting him to her own faith." 

" Then you do admit, that a wife may entertain a firm conviction, 
tlut she wiQ bring her husband to her own way of thinking, and that 
that warrants her marrying a man, from whom she differs on religious 
^ws," said Harry, abruptly, for he fancied that he began to see light 
in the gloomy horizon of the future^ '* the opening that you leave to 
others, you close upon me and me alone. Do I deserve this ? " 

Clara was silent for a moment, for she was not altogether prepared 
for this turn, though she saw plainly enough where it was to lead : 
bat still her mind was unchanged. 

" No," said she, " I said, unless she entertained the secret hope, or 
nther the firm conviction, that she will be the means of ultimately 
i coDTcrting him to her own faith. Now, with respect to you, I can 
eRertain no such hope. I know you too well, not to know the diffi- 
' cnlty of changing any opinion you have once formed, and even if that 
wore much easier, I do not by any means imagine myself competent 
to the task." 

'* It would be easy enough for me to satisfy your scruples if I so 
choie," said Harry bitterly ; " nothing would be easier than to 
profess any opinion that I thought would please you." 

** I know you a great deal better," said Clara; " nothing would be 
more difficult to you than to express any opinions that you did not 
reillv entertain. Ton could not do so for one single day ; no, not one 
siagfe hour. But, however, I cannot stay here, as it is no use pro- 
posing a meeting that is alike painful and useless to both of us. I 
make no secret of my feelings towards you. I do not deny, and 
nerer did deny, that I love you, that no man on earth shall ever call 
lae wife bat you, and that my very heart would leap for joy if I could 
tell you to doTio." 
" If you really loved me," said Harry, " you would trust me." 
** I do not mistrust you," said she ; *' I told you before that it was 
your opinions that I mistrusted. I dread them and their fruits ; but 
if yott love me as you say you do, now you have the power in your 
own hands of making that love successful, now and never more than 
now. You are goins now to the spot where those scenes were enacted, 
npon which rest the foundations of immortality. You are going to tread 
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the holy soil that the Saviour trod, to look back upon the acolptaied 
record of ages, to see with your own eyes the imperishable proof of 
the accomplishment of prophecy upon prophecy, on the very spot 
where it was fulfilled, to see the truth written in eternal characters oea 
the hills and the valleys, the cities and the plains, the rivers and the 
tombs, to see the earth bearing witness to the heaven ; for heaven'^ 
sake, Harry, for my sake, if you will hold me of value, do give up 
your pride of private judgment. I do not ask you to give it up into 
the hands of man, but into the hands of Him, without whose know-* 
ledge no sparrow falls to the ground, and seek in the Scriptures that 
truth which I know you have not yet rightly sought." 

Harry's pride would hardly have yielded to this request, moderate a» 
it was, but what the words alone would scarcely have accomplished 
the imploring look with which they were accompanied^ indicating W^ 
deep person^ interest the speaker took in the success of her prayer, 
effected. '* Since you wish it," said he, *' I will consult those book» 
that you consider as guides, and with such a prize before my eyes, yov. 
may believe that it will be with a sincere wish to believe in them, 
though I must say, I see little prospect of my changing an opinion, 
formed not without deliberation.*' He paused for a moment ; *' and 
you will preserve the recollection of me," said he. 

" Indeed, indeed I will," returned Clara eagerly ; '* you know I will. 
I never can forget you. Night and day will 1 pray for you, that the 
voice that said, * Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me,' may whisper in 
your ear, and may reach your heart. Oh, Henry, I feel that a terrible 
question must be decided in the coming winter. I shudder to think 
of what may be the result. I feel, that upon the course of your 
thoughts during that time, depend all my hopes of happiness in this 
earth ; but do not for a moment fancy that for a few fleeting years of 
mere earthly enjoyments, and those overshadowed with gloom, I will risk 
the welfare of eternity, or be the mother of erring children. Your 
fate trembles in the balance , if you do not believe when you stand 
upon the spot where stood the Redeemer, you can never believe, no, 
never ; if your heart is not turned then, it is hardened for ever." 

She stood for a moment and gazed in his face, with an expression 
whose solemn earnestness was blended with something of love, that 
would not be repressed. Neither spoke more. An expressive glance, 
and a silent pressure of the hands was all the farewell that passed, 
as the lovers parted, with httle expectations, perhaps, of a happy meet- 
ing, yet not altogether without hope. Clara was too well aware of 
Henry's inherent obstinacy of character to entertain any very confi- 
dent expectation that the views he had adopted would be removed from 
his mind ; but still she was cheered by the reflection that those views, 
however tenaciously clung to, could not be the result of any very deep 
investigation, and she trusted that in the journey he was undertaking, 
all that he would meet in the very soil of the Scriptures, would tend,' 
more or less, to predispose his mind towards the great change she so 
earnestly sought ; and she hi^ another ground of hope, of the value 
of which she was fully aware. This was the influence, which Lord 
de Cred; in the close and intimate communion that must exist between. 
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them, might probably exercise over him. Of the character of that 
£^oomy, but not morose noblemaD, even though she had never seen 
£im, she had been induced to form a very ]iigh opinion, not only from 
the feeling, almost approaching to veneration, with which Lady Made- 
hdne regarded him, but also from the high respect with which he was 
looked upon by every body with whom he came in contact. That he 
▼as not only a man, honourable and high-minded in worldly matters, 
hut also an humble and sincere follower of the gospel, she was well 
assored ; she was also aware that it was observed of him that he 
almost uniformly acquired a remarkable ascendancy over the minds of 
all with whom he became at all intimate, which, acquired apparently 
without eJQbrt to himself, could only arise from an innate superiority 
of character, and she trusted that the friendship that evidently existed 
Stween him and Harry, would prevent the stubborn pride of the 
^QDg soldier rebelling against his influence. 

That such might be the case was the cherished wish of her heart, 
for steadfast as she was in word and deed to the line of Conduct her 
conscience had impelled her to adopt, still, in the desolating struggle 
that passion was waging with principle in her breast, she had more 
than once felt that she was wavering, she had more than once doubted 
whether the bar between them was not one of her own raising. She 
had more than once asked herself whether she* really loved him with 
the love she should bear to a husband, and yet refuse to risk a sacri- 
fice for his sake. Any sacrifice for a man she truly and fervently 
Wed, seemed a trifle in her eyes, she felt she could make it wilUngly ; 
hot ever as she thought of yielding, a still small voice whispered in her 
heart that there was a limit to sacrifices — on the confines of eternity. 

She returned to the house in a happier state of mind than she had 
enjoyed for a long time, for whilst her spirit was buoyant with awak- 
ened hope, that when he returned from the Holy Land, his heart 
Would be changed, the time of sorrow passed, and bright days in 
store ; she was also cheered by the reflection that come what might, 
she herself had yielded no principle, and had nothing to reproach 
herself with. 

As to Henry, he certainly to a certain degree shared in her im- 
proved spirits. It is all very well to talk of the satisfaction in knowing 
the worst, but there is no satisfaction in knowing that there is no 
hope ; and our hero could by no means have entered as easily and 
readily as he did unto Lady Sarah's badinage, upon his arrival in the 
hreakfast-room, had he known that he had that morning parted irre- 
trievably and for ever from Clara Hastings. 

Ther^^as one thing, however, that occurred in the course of that 
moming^s meal, and which struck him as being very peculiar, and that 
iras the conduct of Sir Thomas llorton towards both himself and Lord 
Chorley. Without in the least wishing to magnify the service they 
had rendered the wayward seaman, he could not help feehng that 
it had been a service of no ordinary importance; in fact, that had it not 
Veen for them, it was questionable whether his life would not have 
been lost, for it was doubtful whethej: any exertion of his own would 
eyer have replaced him on the roof of the tower, or whether the ivy 
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by wbich he was suspended would have held long enough, to give time 
for aid to arrive from below ; and though he knew the character of the 
man too well to expect any very profuse or warm expressions of grati- 
tude from him^ he was not prepared for the sullen avoidance that he 
this morning encountered. Sir Thomas, excepting a dry " good mom- 
ing," did not address one single word to either Harry or Lord Chorley. 
He looked more moody and morose than ever, and in fact cast a 
gloom over the breakfast-table, nobody knew how or why, which even 
Lady Sarah almost despaired of dispelling. 

'' Sir Thomas,'' said she, suddenly, " I have got a bright idea." 

'* No, really,*' returned he. 

'• Yes, we will get up private theatricals. Will you act V* 

" What part do you intend for me ?" asked the knight. 

"Oh ! Blue Beard, Timour the Tartar, or any other character of ^ 
passions," returned she, with the most perfect coolness. ** PerhB 
you'd like Hamlet ?" 

'< To your Ophelia." 

" No, no, no, no ; Ophelia is not at all in my line," returned she, 
hastily; "to think of my drowning myself for love, — upon second 
thoughts I begin to think that something like Bombastes Furioso 
must be the limit of our histrionic ambition.'' 

"I do not see," said Harry, ** why you should not try something^ 
better ; most of the private theatricals I have seen, have been better 
than the public." 

" To what do you attribute the amateurs beating the professors ?*^ 
asked Lord Chorley. 

" The stage of the present day is an exceptional case," answered. 
Harry; 'Hhe amateurs beat the professors, because the professon> 
debase their art to suit their audience. Their daily bread depends 
iy>on their favour with the public, and what is called the theatrical 
\mblic is about as vulgar and incompetent a tribunal as ever man was 
subjected to, so they act chum to their audience, whilst the amateurs 
act up to theirs." 

** They can't help themselves," said Sir Thomas Horton ; " they arc 
not equal to the representation of the higher tragic parts, or even what 
is called genteel comedy." 

"Pretenders there are among them, certainly," ^id Henry, "but 
the force of circumstances compel many to appear so, and degrade the 
art, who are quite equal, as far as their own abilities go, to elevating it. 
The value of every thing in this country is what it will fetch, and in 
the drama at present the counterfeit fetches more than the true metal. 
The stage would be immeasurably raised in dignity and im|^|tance, if 
peribrmances took place at two or three o'clock in the day.'^^ 

** Do yoQ think the organ of veneration is more strongly developed 
after luncheon than after dinner?" asked Lady Sarah. 

" The fact is," said Harry, smiling, " that as a body the higher 
classes in England do not frequent the theatres, they clash with dinner 
time, and you cannot reconcile conflicting hours, the consequence is 
that the actor appeals to a lower standard of taste. What is a London 
audience ? a few families who see a play twice or thrice a year, taking 
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care that a pantomime should follow it if possible ; a few parties from 
the country who come more to see the sight than the play ; a few 
members of the liberal professions, a few clerks, and a few stray men 
about town, all these, together do not amount to one-fifth of the au- 
dience, but they comprise nearly the whole of its intelligence, the 
other four-fifths consist of the great unhoused — travellers who pre- 
fer the cheerfulness of a theatre to the dullness of a coffee-room, 
who merely frequent theatres because they do not exactly know what 
to do with themselves, and would equally go to a wild beast show, if it 
▼as equally well lighted up, and other people went. Then there are 
the mere pleasure-hunters, loutish grown up children, and then a larse 
class whose objects are professedly disreputaole. The great mass of this 
body of people, is also, to say the very least, heavy with wine, or in some 
jfegree more or less under the influence of liquor, yet this is the tribu- 
nal which passes judgment without appeal upon the English actor, 
tod you may guess from the tree what the fruit will be." 

*' jBut how would altering the hour, alter this ?*' asked Lady Sarah. 
*' The plays in the morning would be attended by an audience infi- 
nitely superior in taste, cultivation, and intelligence," returned he ; 
•* the higher classes would crowd to them just as they do to the morn- 
ing concerts, and the power of passing judgment upon theatricals 
^oold pass into the hands of those competent to give sound opinions ; 
that is, of educated gentlemen who could and would judge of the 
drama as art, and would be guided in their decisions by the judgment 
of their heads, and not by the muscles of their faces. An incalculable 
improTement of the stage must, in my opinion, result from the 
vuucing it an amusement of the higher classes ; they would set the tone 
«nd the rest must follow, — you would soon see a different race of 
mctora.'' 

"Well, then, let us have Jack-the-Giant-Killer," said Lady Sar^h, 
**I hope the speeches are short,"— and amidst a general laugh at Iw 
impatience, the whole party rose from table. 

Breakfast was scarcely over before Sir Thomas disappeared, and im- 
mediately after might be seen making his way rapidly towards Co- 
ningsborough, and talking vehemently to himself. '* There is nothing in 
the world for real mischief," said he, *'like a gypsy; they take a 
savage pleasuro in injuring the accursed busnee, as they call us, that 
sets them to work with a will/' 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Dates are the bones of history (and very dry bones they are some- 
times), the hard and unyielding skeleton, the outline afforded by vbich 
is commonly filled up at the pleasure of the historian, to whom the 
light of a fruitfcd imagination is a pearl of price, as much as to the 
younger branch of his ancient house, the composer of Historical Ro- 
mance, whose productions may be considered a sort of ignis fataos 
that hovers about the tombs of the dead, to dazzle and astonish tbl^ 
living, or to the humbler chronicler of cotemporary events, whose busi- 
ness lies in pursuing through the lights and shadows that are flitting 
about us, the ever varying chameleon which men call fancy, fashion, 
whim, rage, or folly, according as the goddess smiles or frowns, who 
may say with Pope — 

Whether the charmer sinner it or saint it. 

If folly ^row romantic I must paint it : 

Come then the colours and the fj^round prepare, 

Dip in the rainbow, trick her off in air : 

Choose a firm cloud before it falls, and in it 

Catch, ere she change, the Cynthia of the minute. 

Even the noveUstis the slave of dates, he too clothes a skeleton in the 
flesh and blood of life, and as what is bred of the bone will never come 
out of the flesh, and the slightest irregularity in chronology distorts a 
whole history, it behoves those who are solicitous as to their characters 
to be scrupulously accurate on these matters. It is therefore not without 
tlie fullest authority that we state that on Wednesday the 1 7th day of 
August, 1831, the Royal Yacht Squadron schooner the Arab^ the Earl 
de Creci, 218 tons, lay at a single anchor in the Southampton River, 
her topsails loose, her boats on board, and in short looking as if she 
were ready at the single word of her noble owner, to top her boom and be 
off, and at 4h. 20m. p.m., the tide being on the turn, and the wind from 
the N.E., the chief mate reported that all was ready forward for getting 
under way, the rigging fair for making sail, the cat and fish tackles rove 
and the fish davit handy. The skipper upon receiving this report, 
first looked forward, then cast a glance aloft, and seemed almost dis- 
appointed that there was nothing that he might amuse himself with al- 
tering ; the craft was in inconveniently good order for an activfttnTnded 
man, whose greatest pleasure is setting to rights, and the skipper of the 
Arab was a sort of marine Alexander, who not having to deal with worlds 
to be conquered, wept when there were no more faults to be found. 
** Man the windlass," said he, and the quiet of the vessel was inter- 
rupted for a moment. " Heave away ;" the windlass revolved until the 
greater part of the cable was on board. " Avast heaving, that '11 do — 
pawl the windlass," and the windlass being secured from running back, 
the deck relapsed into quiet. The skipper seemed the only animate 
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being on board, he paced up and down the quarter deck, the crew were 
clustered forward on theforcastle, as active, rough and ready, fearless- 
looking sea dogs as eye could desire, about five and twenty in number, 
for the Earl liked being strong handed ; an occasional whisper passed 
among them, but they were commonly quiet, three or four women — wives, 
sisters, and sweethearts — yet lingered on board, but their loquacity was 
checked, for the hour of departure was near at hand, the waterman that 
'was to take them ashore was asleep in his boat, which was made fast to 
the schooner, which had just swung lazily round with the ebbing tide, 
a gieantic Newfoundland dog lay upon the half poop, with his great 
liead between hi^ paws, his eyes apparently shut but really open enough 
to see everything that passed, his ears vigilant to catch the slightest 
sound, and manifestly perfectly aware that something particular was 
«Jikely to happen in the history of the A rah that evening, and every- 
where on board a complete idleness reigned, which however to the ex- 
perienced eye told of complete preparation for action. 

A little before five, a shore boat pulled off, containing Lord de Creci, 
Captain Mowbray, Mr. Fritz Bluthenbaum (who had commenced suf- 
fering a most portentous growth of beard to sprout out from his chin, 
with the view of giving himself importance in the eyes of the Orientals 
among whom he was shortly to re-appear), Mr. O'Driscoll, whose dis- 
charge Harry had purchased, divers carpet bags, and some fruit, which 
were speedily taken on board, and as the boat pushed off. Lord de Creci 
laconically addressed the skipper: 
« All ready ?" 
" Yes, my Lord." 
*' Is she hove short ?" 
" Yes, my Lord." 

•* Make sail," — and the bustle of getting under way instantly began. 
~ The women made their hasty adieus and bundled into the boat, which 
forthwith shoved off and lay on its oars a few yards distant, to take its 
last look of the Arab, the men ran to their various stations, the dog 
jumped up in the skipper's face, and was very nearly knocked overboard 
in return for its attention ; the windlass was manned, and at the word 
** heave away" slowly revolved, the anchor rose to the bows, and as it was 
ca|ted and fished, up ran the jib, and the vessel paid off till once more her 
head came round to the southward, the topsails were sheeted home, 
the peak rose slowly, the mainsail flapped heavily for a moment, then 
filled with a force that threatened to carry away the sheets, and away 
spun the Arab at the rate of nine knots an hour. 

Tbei picturesque ruins of Netley Abbey and the dreary lonely walls 
of CaUhot soon lay behind them, and she speedily had the castle of 
Cowes on her larboard bow, the Clubhouse with its flag-staff, aud its 
well constructed shed in front, the little harbour of the Medina, and the 
ivy clad towers of Norris Castle. In the tide lay a couple of American 
ships waiting for orders, and further in, the fairy fleet of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron lay buoyantly on their own waters, models of nautical 
architecture, upon the lines of whose hulls, and proportion and symmetry 
of whose spars, the skill of the builder has been lavished without regard 
to expense or trouble. Very pretty things they are, those yachts, and 
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moreover very significant, The days of the sea kings, the dragons oi 
the waves are over, the chiefs of the north are no longer pirates, butthi 
spirit of the sea, still remains among the descendants of the Northmen; 
and it is no slight indication of the mind of the nation, when its idl< 
class, who in other countries live in sloth or hang about courts, and fine 
their amusement in intrigues and billiards, the nobles and gentry of th< 
land, choose for their playmates the winds and the waves. The like i 
not to be seen elsewhere, and it was a wise and royal recognition of th* 
manly character of a high spirited institution, honourable alike to th< 
Sailor King who gave it and the hardy gentlemen that received it, tha 
bestowed on the Yacht Squadron the privileges of the great arm o 
the national defence, and placed it on a footing with the Royal Navy. 

They are playful creatures too, those fairies of the Sk)lent, for as thi 
Arahj which was known to be going foreign, glided by with every stitd 
of canvass she could set, studding sails and all, the most westerly 
vessel, the property of a well known character, ran up a signal at th< 
fore, which at first produced some little perplexity on board the Arab 
its purport not being exactly understood. Upon further search, it 
number was found. It appeared to be the considerate question— 

"Does your mother know you're out?*' 

Civility requiring an answer, the signal was made to 

** Flare up ;" — 
which was considered advice entirely thrown away upon the nobl 
owner of the anchored vessel, and having thus duly exchanged adieu 
with her colleagues, the Arab stood on on her course, soon run th< 
Needles, and by eight o'clock she was standing out to sea, with th) 
coast of England rapidly melting away in the twilight on her starboan 
quarter. 

Lord de Creci and Henry paced the deck in silence, each wrapped ii 
his own reflections, one on the past, the other on the future, hot] 
gloomy, for hope had little to say to either. Our hero's thoughts rai 
natursJly enough upon Clara Hastings, and the singular obstinacy wit] 
which she adhered to her refusal of him, an obstinacy which was no^ 
to him more unaccountable than ever. It certainly had more than onc» 
occurred to him that so long as she remained with her mother, a re 
luctance to leave her alone in the wide world might be a consideratioi 
powerful enough to prevent her marrjdng him or anybody else. 'Hii 
he understood perfectly, though had the question ever been raised, h« 
would have at once disposed of it, by proposing that she should livi 
with them, and he felt that limited as their means would have been 
Falconscrag was yet a better home than a confined lodging in a country 
village, still, now the separation had taken place, and not only that bu 
she herself was in a position which to a fiery and haughty young jbl%i 
seemed one of most unbearable dependance. Well as he knew th< 
truthfulness and straightforwardness of her character, he hardly ere 
dited the full importance that she attached to the objection on thi 
score of religion. The unhappy indifference of his father in sucl 
matters had descended to the child, he did not very clearly un- 
derstand another setting such value upon a subject which was of littl< 
importance in bis eyes, and whilst he half suspected that some othei 
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motiTe larked in her mind, he expected little from the promise she had 
made him when they met in the churchyard at Ellesmere, for he did not 
expect ever to find himself warranted in claiming its performance. He 
could have toiled as a slave at her command ; his own life or any one 
else*s would have heen trifles Ught as air in his eyes compared to her 
wishes, hut to hend his pride of intellect before her, to confess that he 
had followed a delusive shadow when she had pointed out the truth, 
was more than his haughty spirit could endure. He could have said, 
" I have sinned/' but to say, " I have been mistaken," would have wrung 
his very heart. However it was of little use thinking, the Arab was 
likely to save him that trouble, for she was canning him away from the 
scene of his hopes and disappointments, as fast as canvass could move 
her hull through the water, and sometimes he indulged in the idea that 
it was possible that the change of scene and bustle of travel in the 
historical Land of the Morning might banish her from his thoughts. 

As for Lord de Creci, having scanned the spars and tackle of the 
vessel with a rapid but searching glance, he had fallen into a state 
of gloomy abstraction, which his crew had observed always took 
possession of him when first he went to sea, as if the sea suggested 
some depressing recollection to his miud, a state of melancholy which, 
however, soon wore off. Whatever his thoughts were, they had no 
reference to his companion, for whom he felt no sympathy, for the 
plain reason that he did not know what was the matter with him. He 
knew nothing about Henry's affection for Clara, indeed he hardly 
was aware that our hero was even acquainted with that young lady, 
whom he himself had never seen ; for it will be remembered that at 
the fire of Avonmore he had gone round to the stables the moment 
before her appearance at the window, and during the stay of the ladies 
at Mr. Fitzgerald's, he had not paid them a visit there, entertaining 
a most holy abhorrence of that gentleman, in which Lord William 
fully shared, notwithstanding the political support he receiscd from 
him. During the few days that he had recently spent at Ellesmere 
he had not met her ; he knew that Lady Emily had a new governess, 
with whom everybody, and especially Lady Madelaine, was very much 
pleased, and troubled his head no more about the matter. He certainly 
nad observed a depression in Henry's manner, which after a moment's 
consideration, he set down as the effect of the disappointment of finding 
his profession suited him so little, and probably also doubt as to 
whether doing nothing would suit him better, and judging that the 
excitement of new scenes and new lands would soon dissipate his melan- 
choly, he thought no more about the subject, and returned to his own 
gloomy meditations. His thoughts were of the past, of hopes crushed, 
of long days of captivity, of the wearing saddenmg of fruitless longing, 
of the dead whose image rose before his eyes from the sea, as one whom 
the sea alone, at its appointed time, could give up. 

Their voyage across the Bay of Biscay was marked by nothing 
worthy of note, unless tolerably fine weather be considered so. Lord 
de Creci' s original intention of putting in at Lisbon, having been 
overruled by the information he had received, that a revolution was 
to take plaice about that time in that capital, which was attempted 
accordingly soon after, though as it turned out without saccess. 
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The means seemed to have been inadequate to the end, for it i^» 
peared that on the morning of tlie 2l8t of August, one captain, twelve 
subalterns, a dram, a trombone, and seventy-eight rank and file of 
some regiment or other, undertook to change the succession to the 
throne of Portugal, subvert the monarchy, send the constitution to 
everlasting smash, and reconstruct it upon a basis hereafter to be 
agreed upon, which they proposed to effect by shouting out *' Viva 
Don Pedro," murdering their colonel, and turning all the prisoners 
loose. Immediately upon their sallying forth from their barracks, 
a stock-jobber, a broken down guager, and a doctor, proclaimed them- 
selves the Provisional Government, and soon after breakfast declared 
their sittings permanent, and enjoined the people to pay no more 
taxes to the Government of Don Miguel, an injunction faUing in with 
their preconceived notions on the subject, which the people obeyed 
most religiously, and catholically ; never was the world of Portugal so free 
from the pangs of payment, which tre all know are the most universal 
and indiscriminating pangs of all t^e ills that flesh is heir to, for they 

tit 'the poor hard and the rich harder, and glad men were the 
usitanians to get rid of them, and earnestly did they support the new 
order of things, for during the existence of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, they neither paid taxes nor any other obhgation or debt of 
any sort or kind whatever. 

However, even this claim on the gratitude of the people was insuffi- 
cient to ensure success, about a hundred and twenty men of some other 
regiment, with seven colonels, twelve majors, an amazing crowd 
of captains and subalterns, and an incredible number of wind in- 
struments, together with six or seven English sailors, stood firmly by 
the constitution ; that is to say, as soon as they had got their dinners, 
an extra encouragement of three onions and three spices of garlic 
having been served out to each fighting man, they marched out of 
their barracks, and meeting the insurgents, formed line to the front 
in remarkably handsome style, and opened a fire by files from the right 
of companies, which they maintained with great gallantry and per- 
severance for three hours and a half, nothing doubting from the 
deafening uproar that was going on, that the others were returning it, 
and rather congratulating themselves upon the insurgents making such 
bad practice, for they could not help observing that their own casualties 
were any thing but serious. 

At the end of that time, however, a messenger came from the 
palace, to say, that they might as well cease firing, since upwards of 
three hours ago they had gained the victory, and immortalised them- 
selves in the eyes of all Europe, or rather all Christendom, and the 
north coast of Africa, and it then appeared that by the time that 
their fire had run down the Une, it had effected a counter revolution, 
for the insurgents had taken advantage of the smoke that covered 
them to escape in all directions, and in the course of the day, all the 
bill stickers in Lisbon were employed placarding all the dead walls, 
that public order was restored in the capital, which caused great 
rejoicings, as was no wonder. Indeed, some were iuclined to attribute 
the suppresion of the insurrection, to a direct interposition of Pro- 
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^^ridence, in wluch yiew they were confirmed by the corions fact that 
^afterwards came out, that most of the heroes of that day, in their 
^urry to annihihite the rebels, had inadvertently been supplied with 
^lank cartridges ; about three hundred lives were lost nevertheless, 
^which, as rather exceeding the number actually engaged, seems at 
:first sight strange* but it arose from the practice at that time, that 
whenever an insurrection occurred every one took the opportunity of 
shooting any one that he entertained a grudge against or owed money 
to, or had any other good reason for shooting; commonly, when 
order was restored, claiming some decoration or pecuniary reward from 
the party that came off victorious, for having prevented a * suspected' 
person injuring the cause. However, nobody cared much about 
that, the king eat his dinner in peace, and a Uberal distribution of 
orders of knighthood to the preservers of the monarchy, wind instru- 
ments and all, as well as to the fathers, grandfathers, brothers, uncles, 
and cousins, of those that had tSAj friends, was considered rather to 
have strengthened the hands of government. The event, however, was 
thought otherwise of on Change in London, for though the Consol mark|^ 
was sustained, it was sensibly felt in the foreign funds, and brought 
on a crisis in the Peninsular securities, as they are humorously called* 
that led to a depreciation in their price of not less than 10 per cent., 
that is to say, that being before at fifteen pence in the pound of their 
nominal value, they declined to thirteen pence half-penny, and have 
hardly recovered to this day. This unexpected fall touched up the 
Spanish bulls amazingly, and led to the suspension of (promises of) 
payment of several capitalists, viz. three half pay officers, a speculating 
clergyman, and a sporting tobacconist, which latter failure necessitated 
a forced sale of tobacco, segars, and their component parts, treacle 
and so forth, as sensibly affected the markets in Jamaica, and is felt 
in the Havannah even now. 

Such at least was the history of the events of that day, told Lord 
de Creci by a French consul some time afterwards, and received by his 
Lordship with the somewhat irreverent observation, that he really did 
not care much whether the hog beat the dog, or the dog beat the hog ; 
a most audacious, and, indeed, highly disrespectful remark to make with 
respect to the family quarrels of our most antient and faithful ally, 
though it passed for a very smart saying in the Levant, and was 
much applauded when repeated in a cofiee-house at Acre, by an assem- 
blage of Turks, who, holding all Giaours as unclean animals, included 
his Lordship and his whole nation, as well as the rest of Europe, in it. 
They had now been nine days at sea, and the approach of mid- 
night found Lord de Creci and Henry leaning silently over the star- 
board bulwarks. During the whole of that day the Earl had appeared 
oppressed by some indescribable feeling, of whose origin Henry was of 
course ignorant. He had hardly spoken since the morning, but, kept 
his eye anxiously fixed upon the shore, sometimes apparently recognis- 
ing some particular headland or landmark, until near midnight. 

The Arab was now entering a spacious bay, the sea was calm and 
tranquil, the moonlight slumbered upon the silvery waters, and the 
silence was only broken by the occasional flapping of a sail, for the 
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wind was so light as hardly to fill them. Onwards she ^ided, anft 
something like a pyramid of white marble seemed marked against 
the side of the dark hill before them. 

" In the course of your service," asked Lord de Cred, ** did it 
ever happen to you to be made prisoner ?" 

" No, ' was the answer, and the Earl relapsed into the gloomy 
silence he had preserved all day. As they neared the shore, lights 
and shadows began to appear in the white object before them. 
The different buildings that composed it seemed to disentangle 
themselves from one another, palaces, minarets, bazaars, mosques, 
houses, took forms of their own, and stood boldly out from the broad 
pale spectral mass of the slumbering city, which looked a pile of 
snow-white terraces, rising irregularly Sight upon flight, in a pyramidal 
form from tbe sea, to a fortress that sat like a mural crown upon its 
apex, or like cyclopaean steps, by wbich giants might mount to the 
foot of the Atlas, that soared against the midnight sky far away to the 
right, raising its ghastly jagged summits above the region where the 
fh>st is king, and the snow melts not before the sun. 

A towering light-house stood up from an island in front of the 
town, thickly covered with stately buildings, and connected with the 
shore by a magnificent sea wall, and, excepting a few lanterns glimmer- 
ing faintly in two or three lofty minarets, giving them the appear* 
ance of huge smouldering torches, ready to light the comins 
giants up the colossal steps, there was hardly a light to be seen, and 
scarcely a sound stole across the silent waters. All was repose ; but it 
was an armed slumber, and, as they approached the shore, Henry 
smiled with tbe instinct of a soldier, for he well knew what the swarm 
of little semicircular openings portended, that seemed like the eyes of 
the buildings that lined the shore, and he saw that the thunder of war 
slept in those voiceless walls. His mind, too, rose rapidly over the 
struggle of which those regions had lately been the scene « and which in 
fact finally and conclusively lock-jawed piracy in the Mediterranean, and 
was considering in his mind what results might be expected from it, 
for at that time the character of the struggle had not developed itself, 
when his attention was attracted by a discussion on the subject that 
was going on between his own servant and Bluthenbaam. The former 
worthy was desirous of informing his mind on the subjects of the 
recent operations in that quarter. It may be well supposed that the 
exploits of a French army could not be a very distasteful subject to an 
old member of that extensive and somewhat excursive body, like Blu- 
tbenbaum, so he dwelt with infinite satisfaction on the great intrusion 
question of that time. 

** Arrah, how did they get in at all, at all," asked O'DriscoU, who 
had a loose idea that twelve or fifteen hundred pieces of cannon have a 
curious property of enforcing a notice of * no admittance except on 
business/ over the gates of a fortress ; " sure the devil hmiself 
would* nt live under them batteries, there's enough guns there to 
blow Ould Nick out of the water, if ever he lad the good luck to 
get there, the ould sinner ; there is'nt a place that I can sec where 
yon could land a water spaniel.** 
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^'They did not attack by water," said Blathenbaum ; *' they de- 
^^urked to the westward, and took the place in reverse." 

" Took the place in reverse," repeated the Hibernian ; '* what is 
^^^at ? IHd they take it in light marching order, or may be in their shell 
I ^^ckets." 

" They fought their road from Sidi el Feruch," replied Bluthen- 
^^nm ; •* and when they were established in the rear of the town, 
t=-faey carried the Spitze, you call the top of the hill there, and then their 
■fc^rtillery balayed the talus down to the sea." 

" They carried the spits up all the top of the hill," repeated O'DriscoU, 
'itb a somewhat puzzled air, for he did not altogether like to confess 
.imaelf ignorant of any part, however abstruse of the art of war, and did 
tot precisely understand this pecuhar branch ; *' they carried the spits 
ip idl the top of the hill, then the artillery bullied the tailors down to 
ic say, — that's roastin a goose in Frinch ; but how they took the 
ilace by that, barrin that the Lord Mayor was a tailor, I don't know. 
it bates cockfighting. Well, tell us, Mr. Bloodanowns, if you 

I do not please,'' returned the other impatiently, " to be called 
%y false names. My name is Bluthenbaum, tausand sacrament ; why 
^*aU you me not so ?" 

" Sure I'd do anything to plase you, sir," returned the other ; 
*•• I'll call you Bloody bones with all the pleasure in life." 

** No, not Bloodybones," said the Frenchman impatiently, " Blu- 
thenbaum — Blue." 

" Blue," repeated O'DriscoU. 

** Ten," continued the other. 

'* Ten, twenty if you like. Blue tin, Block tin." 

" Nein, nein," returned Bluthenbaum, ** Bluten." 

** Bludden," answered the Irishman ; ** arrah, listen to rason, man- 
alive, how am I, that was born and bred in the Upper Ormonds, to 
spake your jaw-breaking Frinch names, without you let me put it into 
English, Bludden-" 

*• Bluthenbaum," returned the other, who now began to hope that 
an annoyance that he had become rather impatient of, for all men are 
ticklish about their names, good, bad, or indifferent, was in a fair way 
of being removed. 

** It's no use,*' said O'DriscoU, shaking his head in despair ; "it 
would be as asy for me to taUc Haybrew, as that gibberish. I'U call 
you Fritz, if you please, it's an easy dacent name." 

•• So is good," returned Fritz; and vocal harmony was restored between 
the two. '* Ah," said Bluthenbaum to himself, ** C'est une colonic 
superbe ! quel honneur a la France ! U y a deja quatre restaurants, 
un Theatre, meme 1' opera, un mont de piete et plusieurs hopitaux dcs 
fous." Some ill-disposed persons go the length of asserting that there 
is in that promising colony but one hopital des fous, whose premises 
are conterminous with the limits of its territory ; but that is a narrow 
insular view of the ca^e, the safety valves of Europe are in the valleys 
of the Atlas and the Caucasus, and if the spare steam were not blown 
off there, the machine would tear itself to pieces. 
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Abdel Kader» in the pantomime of the nineteenth centnry, enacts 
the part of Pantaloon, and receiyes with a good grace, and an occa*- 
sionally by no means bad style of effort at returning them, the blows die^ 
Harlequin Crapaud, intends for Clown Bull ; though of late he hafr^ 
turned his attention to the Columbine of the South Seas — the Queen^ 
of Tahiti. 

Still the vessel swept on. Lord de Creci's eyes traversed the city in 
every direction, as if recognising house after house ; the ripple of tbe 
waves upon the beach became audible, the challenge of a French 
sentry might be heard occasionally, a guard boat was manned, and lay 
on their oars, as if to examine the stranger, but much to Harry's asto- 
nishment, just as he imagined they were about to run into the har- 
bour ; he turned to the mate in charge of the watch, and telling him 
to go about, in another minute the Arab was standing out to sea. 

'' Lie to when you get a couple of leagues out," said he to the 
mate, *^ we'll take another look at the place in the morning. What a 
quiet reigns there," continued he, addressing Harry; " there is whit 
one might imagine a holy calm about it, if one did not know what 
lurked beneath, — a city of tombs could not be more silent, or more 
still." 

" It is a wolf in sheep's clothing, nevertheless," returned Harry ; 
for though he had never visited the last stronghold of piracy before, 
he had no difficulty in the triangular form of the walls, and the brist- 
ling batteries of the mole, in recognising Algiers. 

** Yes," said Lord de Creci, "for many years dark deeds were done 
within those walls that disgraced the Europe that suffered them, quite as 
much as the barbarians that committed them." He took a turn on 
the deck, and then returning, looked once more towards the city that 
seemed to be receding and melting into the darkness. 

•* Fifteen years ago," said he, solemnly, '* this very night, this very 
hour, I lay down to catch what sleep my dungeon, swarming with 
vermin, would allow me, within those waUs, a chained and hopeless 
captive." 

Henry started, he knew that his companion had encountered strange 
scenes, but he never thought they had gone so far as this ; but the Earl 
seemed disinchned to gratify the curiosity his observation had excited. 

•'You must have patience till to-morrow," said he; **you shall 
hear the history of my captivity at day-break." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

^T was long before sleep visited the eyes of our hero that night, 

^^ remarkable communication Lord de Creci had made to him, kept 

^ mind in a state of restlessness, that even the gurgling of the water 

^7 his berth, could not vanquish ; and he lay wondering at what ap« 

P^Ped to his eyes a sort of prodigy, — a British slave within four days 

"^U of Gibraltar, and five of Malta. Histories of captivity of Christians 

*^oiig Moors were of course familiar to him. So, also, were the 

stories of Robinson Crusoe, and the Arabian Nights, and the sorely- 

pQraued Baron Munchausen, and the much-astonished Lemuel Gulliver ; 

>nd he as much expected those chronicles to re-produce themselves as 

i^temporary events, as to find himself in the company of one who had 

*^^Ually tasted the bitterness of the bread of slavery ; it seemed like 

^^ incident of a past age, arising from its repose of centuries, as if the 

Ea^l alleged that he was the Fitzwarine who slew the Saxon at Hast- 

^^S^, or succoured the Prince at Creci. He had often longed to raise 

the veil which the Earl chose should hang over his past life, which had 

^v^dently been of an adventurous character, unusual in modern times, 

^'^d, indeed, with the present rapidity and universality of communi- 

^••^ion, in the present time, almost impossible. A little reflection, 

^*^^rever, convinced him that, in the times referred to, the motions or 

"^^fortunes of an individual might totally escape notice : mighty 

^'^^^ions were struggling for existence: great principles were being 

^^ chanced, but in language that men understood not yet— some said in 

r^^ ^uage that did not describe them : high hearts were failing for the 

^^^h hopes that were disappointed : true hearts were breaking for the 

5*^«^ that returned no more from the battle field, — all was absorbing. 

j "^ « very babble of the idlers was a gigantic babble ; the news of the 

^^ "^ was a victory gained, or an army destroyed : men's gossip 

of the downfal of old kingdoms, and the establishment of new 

sterns ; their ears were stunned by the trumpet of fame and the 

^r of battle, not unmixed with dying groans and widows wailings, 

^^^ war spirit came riding over the sea and the land on the wings of 

^^e winds, and the rustling of his iron pinions was a sound of might, 

^ — a commanding sound that no man listened to unmoved, — the world's 

^^nndations trembled : great events were passing, like giant phantoms 

^Cross the troubled scene, none knew what might come next, and in- 

^ividuab might come and go, suffer or die, unobserved. 

In the grey of the morning he awoke, and went upon deck. Lord 
^e Creci was already there walking moodily up and down. Though 
they could not be much above a mile from the shore, nothing was 
^iaibl^ for a haze yet lingered os the waters, and that prevented their 
tte^og above a couple of hundred yards in any direction, when he reach- 
«d the deck Lord de Creci looked at Harry for a moment, hardly re- 
tftmed his salute, and instiiitly commenced his narrativeyas if he had 
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kept it pent up in his bosom so long that it became unsupportable, and 
he felt himself compelled at last to unburden himself of his secret, — 

" I was returning home from " here he checked himself for a 

moment, and then went on, '* from Egypt, at least I was taking a 
passage to Gibraltar in a Spanish vessel ; when just off the coast of 
Africa, between Oran and Algiers, it came on to blow furiously, and 
the Spanish sailors^ at a time that every hand on board waa wanted to 
work, betook themselves to their prayers, according to the custom of 
their nation. The helmsman abandoned the helm, which I immediately 
took, and found that I required the assistance of another man to work 
it properly, which assistance, a negro whom they had shipped as cook 
at Alexandria, alone, of the whole crew, would render me. Still not a 
soul would attend to the sails ; the night was dark ; the man that ought 
to have kept the look-out was bidding whole stores of wax candles for 
his life ; there was not a single Englishman on board but myself, but 
I thought I might possibly rouse a German passenger to give some 
help in working the vessel, and descended into the cabin for that pur- 
pose ; hardly had I entered it when a sudden shock, that nearly threw 
me down and was answered with a howl of horror from every part of 
the vessel, brought me on deck again. I found that, in the darkness 
and drift, we haid ran foul of another vessel, and the rigging having 
got entangled the two hulls were striking one another with a violence 
that threatened to send both to the bottom. To cut away the rig- 
ging and clear the ship was now the only thing to be done, but the 
Spaniards preferred calling on their saints ; so seizing a tomahawk. I 
went aloft and with the assistance of the negro I spoke of, succeeded 
at last in disentangUng the vessels, and they parted. Just, however, 
as I was descending I suddenly felt both eyes blaze up with light, — 
a violent blow on the head, and I recollect nothing more, until coming 
to my senses 1 found that I had been struck overboard by the main- 
yard of the strange vessel, and to my horror discovered that she had 
?icked me up, and that my own was now nearly two miles distant, 
he sailors of the Freni^h brig, for such I found the vessel to be to 
which I had been thus unexpectedly transferred, were kind enough, 
and endeavoured to console me by assuring me that I was much better 
on board of her than I should have been on board my own vessel, for 
that she had already lost her mizen, was evidently seriously danutged, 
and would, in all probability, not live through the night ;" — here a strong 
emotion choked the EarFs utterance, and he walked twice backwards 
and forwards before he resumed his narrative : — '' our own situation, 
however, now demanded our utmost exertions, we knew that we could 
not be far from the coast of Africa, the wind had come round more and 
more to the northward, and in short about day break we struck. Were 
you ever shipwrecked ?" 

" No," replied Harry, who was getting more and more interested in 
the recital of hit companion's misadventure, — " well, what happened ?** 
** You may imagine," continued the Earl, '' even though you never 
have witnessed them, the horrors that attend such scenes, the firenxied 
exertions, the madness of despair, the firightful calmness with which 
brave men met their ends — and what I thought perhaps more horrib)e 
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yet, the idiotcy which made its appearance among nome of that doomed 
crew, when the munediate presence of death brought on the hideous 
paralysis of the mind, that arises from ancontroUed and uncontrollable 
terror. For nearly three hours the struggle for existence went on, each 
as the wreck went to pieces endeavouring to make for the shore upon 
what fragments he could lay his hands on ; and I should imagine that 
about hdtf the crew succeeded in reaching the land, the rest perished 
in the waves. I think there must have been about thirty of us col- 
lected, but, before we had time even to look our situation fairly in the 
face, we found ourselves surrounded by the Arabs. We were, as you 
may suppose, instantly plundered and stripped, resistance was out of 
the question, for exhausted and unarmed as we were, they outnum- 
bered us by three to one ; and this circumstance, raising a difficulty 
as to the distribution of their prizes, caused a dispute among them- 
selves that led to a massacre of all the captives except me alone, 
and three of the crew who had succeeded in secreting themselves whilst 
the butchery was going on. It seemed to me that I owed my preser- 
vation to the circumstance of the savages admitting that an old man, 
to whom they evidently deferred, had a right as chief to some portion 
df the spoil, and that he selected me on the grounds that I was at 
least three inches taller than any of the crew ; but however that may be, 
the rest were butchered, and I was sent up the country immediately, 
with the three who escaped. Where we were going to I had not the 
remotest conception, nor indeed have I a very clear idea to this day, as 
to the exact locality of my prison. I know that we marched in a 
lontherly direction for eight nights, for my guards seemed apprehen- 
sive of travelling in the day time, probably lest they in their turn 
might be plundered ; a little bread and water, barely enough to keep 
life in us, was all that was allowed us ; and my companions, all of 
whom were either bruisea in landing or wounded afterwards, sunk 
under these hardships, which were exceedingly aggravated by the suf- 
ferings we endured by the laceration of our feet, for they had robbed 
as of our shoes and stockings, and one after the other they died. On 
the ninth day I arrived at the place that was to be the scene of a 
ifteen months' captivity. It was the fortress of a Kabyle chieftain, 
md in it I found a regular slave establishment, containing an enor- 
nons number of slaves, each two of whom were bound together, by 
in iron chain about ten feet long, which could not have weighed 
ess than half a hundred weight. This was fastened to a ring on the 
mcle and rivetted, and was never taken off. To give you a detailed 
iccount of the horrors I witnessed here would be inflicting needless 
tain upon both you and me ; but I may observe that the leading object in 
he mind of our masters seemed to be less that of deriving profit from 
mr labour, than pleasure from that peculiar Mahomedan enjoyment, 
he luxury of ill using and tormenting Christians. The only vessels 
?e had for drinking out of, were the skulls of our predecessors, "whose 
K)dies had been thrown out just outside the prison, that we might be 
^ye-witnetses to their being torn to pieces by wild beasts ; notwith- 
tanding that this inhuman practice was the source of enormous loss 
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to onr master by attracting awarms of woWes* bears, lions, pantbera, and 
hyenas, who did incalculable damage to the chief's flocks. Disabling 
wounds were inflicted with utter recklessness ; a little more care would 
have enabled tbe keepers to get twice as much work out of the unfor- 
tunate wretches, a little more food would have repaid itself ten-fold, — 
but no, all considerations of self interest vanished before the hatred 
of the Christian ; and nothing shews their feelings more strongly than 
my case, for I of course ofiered to pay an enormous ransom as soon as 
I found a man who could interpret, but all in ?ain. * Stay and die, 
Christian dog,' was the answer, nor could I ever find means of com- 
municating my situation to any European or friendly native who could 
assist me. In fact, I might have remained there until this day if it 
had not been for an accident that I never foresaw, and had no control 
over. A French renegade named Manet, had become a favourite with 
the sheikh from being able to make himself useful to him, principally, 
I believe, in the manufacture of gunpowder ; and though not sidfered 
to leave the castle unattended by one of the sheikh's men, enjoyed a 
considerable degree of liberty, which fortunately for us, he turned to a 
purpose characteristic of his country, for he was one day detected 
peeping in at the windows of the sheikh's harem. This is an unpar- 
donable offence among them ; but, luckily for the Frenchman, the 
sheikh had then more than ever need of his services, for he meditated 
an expedition on a larger scale than he had ever attempted before, 
and accordingly, instead of putting him to death on the spot, he con- 
tented himself with ordering an infliction of the bastinado, that just 
left the life in him and little more. The man recovered, but revenge 
was now the sole thought that occupied his mind ; the fabrication of 
powder went on till an enormous quantity was made, and then in a,— 
for himself, — unfortunate fit of confidence, the sheikh communicated to 
Manet that it was intended for an attack upon Algiers, as he contem- 

Slated making himself master of the whole country; the next day 
lanet had vanished, as he had left bis horse behind him, it was con- 
cluded that he had fallen a prey to wild beasts, and no farther notice 
was taken of the circumstance ; but it seems that he made his way safe 
to Titre, where notice of the sheikh's intended attack was forwarded to 
Algiers. The Dey, thus warned, took the initiative, and in an action 
that soon afterwards followed, two of the sheikh's sons were taken 
prisoners and immediately afterwards ordered to be beheaded. At 
the moment that the sentence was about to be carried into execution 
one of them offered four hundred Christian slaves for their livea, 
which was accepted, and among that number I was sent to Algiers. 
I was confined m that tower, which you may distinguish by its being 
just behind that flag. I suppose it is used as a prison now, for I see a 
double sentry." 

"I see it,'* said Harry, making out, with no little interest, tbe 
prison in which the Earl had been confined. 

" There," continued he, " I remained some time. I was employed 
working at the arsenal, and vainly endeavoured to communicate with 
any one ; but one day, as I was working as usual, a British boat's 
crew passed within a very few yards. I had not observed them, but 
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I heard aa Arab tay to another, that the mother of wonders was to 
see a midshipman blush, and upon looking up, I recognised in the 
midshipmen, the wife and sister of a gentleman whom I had known 
elsewhere, and who, as I afterwards learned, though I was not aware 
of it at the time, was then the British consul at Algiers ; and from their 
finding it necessary to escape in this disguise, as well as the activity 
displayed in repairing and arming the forti^cations, I conjectured that 
some crisis was at hand, and soon afterwards, in an unsuccessful 
attempt to communicate with the British consul, I learned that he 
Was in irons. In a few days more, I saw fifteen hundred Christian 
alayes nuirched up to a cavern on the top of the mountain, near the 
Emperor's Fort, where they were confined. How I came to be for- 
gotten I do not very well know, but at nightfall I was locked up and 
chained as usual. I had been hard worked ; I was tired, I was hungry, 
and yet I felt a sort of cheerfulness, that I had not experienced before 
since my arrival in Africa. It seemed as if a heavy black damp veil had 
been lying on my spirit for many months, and now a friendly hand 
was raising it. 

The day broke much like this very day, just before sunrise I had 
looked out of the loophole of my prison, but a haze was spread, 
just as it is now, over the sea, and I could see nothing but a wide ex- 
panse of grey mist, which, however, was beginning slowly to curl 
upwards befoFC the rising sun. I lay down once more, wondering 
that my master did not come to summon me to my daily task, ana 
fell into a sort of doze, in which mingled light morning dreams, such 
as doubly embitter the prisoner's waking, —I dreamed of home, of the 
childhood whence I had not then very long emerged, of green fields 
and cooling showers, of my old haunts, the lordly stillness of Ellesmere, ^r 
of the clamourous welcome that ever awaited me j^om the wild but;: 
hearty tenants at Avon more, and then a sound of a multitude, milti 
with my dream, and I fancied that the assembled tenantry were eaoM»- . ' 
ing me in triumph to the house, -^the noise grew stronger and stroQfear -. 
till it broke my slumbers, and I became aware of its reality, fornie '%■* 
trampling of thousands announced that a strong body of troops were 
marcning into Algiers. Once again I roused myself, and my astonish- 
ment increased, for it was now broad daylight, and it never once 
had occurred to me before to be allowed to rest until the sun had 
arisen, — once more I looked from the narrow window ; and never shall 
I forget the sight that met my view. The mist was gone, the curtain 
was raised from the face of the waters ; and far and wide, as far as the 
eye could reach, — ^the sea was alive with the ensigns of Britain. 

Within ten miles of my prison their stately line of battle swept 
silently towards the shore. All this I could see distinctly, I could 
see the colours, I could see that they were ships of war, I could see 
the three-decker leading with the flag, and from the strength of the 
expedition, it was evident that that sun would look upon no child's 
play ; but I could not at first actually impress upon my mind that 
that squadron was come to d:>liver me and a thousand others from 
slavery, — that, in all probabihty, that very day was the last of our 
captivity,— all this I slowly, and by degrees, comprehended, and with 
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it came tome doubt of the result, when I looked at the preparataoDf 
that were made in the town. However, I soon reflected upon the uni- 
formity of result that has hitherto attended the appearance of a 
British fleet, and took my post at the loop-hole to watch its motions. 
For some time the fleet hardly changed its position, there was little or 
no wind, but towards noon a breeze sprung up, the fleet stood slowly 
in, and could not hare been very much more than a mile from the 
town when they lay to, and I heard the first Christian sound I had 
heard for many months. It was simple enough in itself, for it was 
merely the ships piping to dinner ; there was little romance or even 
dignity in it ; under other circumstances you might hear it a hun- 
dred times, and merely say it is twelve o'clock : perhaps the humble 
and familiar character of the sound gave more of reality to the 
squadron than I had at first been able to invest it with ; its very home- 
liness carried to my breast a stronger conviction that the whole scene 
before my eyes was not a mere phantasmagoria of the imagination, an 
ocean mirage, or dream more delusive than usual — I then knew that I 
was really awake ; and I felt a deeper emotion than I had hitherto 
experienced when I thought of the sounds that were to follow, — the 
voice of a mighty empire, issuing her mandates iu accents of thunder 
from the decks of her war ships. 

For a space of time this seeming inaction lasted, and then a boat, 
which I observed come in with a flag of truce from the flag-ship, 
hoisted a signal and pulled out towards the fleet, and the preparations 
for the stem debate that was at hand recommenced. I could distin- 
guish some activity on the poop of the three-decker ; I saw the men 
take hold of the signal halyards, — up went the three balls to the 
mast-head, and as they touched the truck, unfurled themselves ; the 
signals streamed for a moment on the breeze over the mountain of 
canvass ; were repeated ; answered ; and hauled down ; the head of the 
ships turned heavily to the southward ; the drums beat to quarters, 
and under top-sails and top-gallant sails, with boats in tow, crews 
at quarters, yards in slings, tpmpions out, guns loaded, and every pre- 
paration for instant actioui the British fleet stood into Algiers. 

The people in the town had not been idle, the batteries were 
manned, the gun- boats placed in the most favourable positions ; and I 
think it was about three o'clock in the day that the British flag-slup, — 
every man where he ought to be, in dead silence, the officers at their 
posts, the captains of guns, lanyard in hand, looking earnestly aft for 
the word flre, — ran across the whole line of batteries, within a hundred 
yards of them, without receiving or firing one single shot, till the 
brought up within eighty yards of the south end of the mole ; and 
the whole of the rest of the fleet, some of whom I now observed to be 
Dutch, took up their stations with the same warlike precision; — all 
this time, the Arabs seemed paralysed, — ^the cool, silfent intrepidity with 
which ship after ship placed herself, under the flre of batteries they 
had been taught to consider impregnable, appeared to stupify them, — 
they could not understand it ; and, though they had been preparing for 
weeks, they had absolutely forgotten to load their guns when the Queen 
Charlotte swept by them, and I could see them busily loading them 
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M the other shipt were coming into line. It was a strange sight I 
looked on, and one that men do not see often in their lives ; and I 
mast admit that I felt my flesh creep when I reflected on what a few 
moments more must necessarily bring ; so close were the ships that 
I could literally distinguish every officer on the deck of the Queen 
Charlotte, and it was quite evident that the next word from the lips 
of the admiral would be echoed by her broadside ; but still the 
batteries were crowded with people, not with fighting men, for with 
the true Oriental fatalism of the Arabs, three-norths of them were 
spectators. I saw the Admiral repeatedly wave his hat to them to get 
out of the way, but they paid no attention to his warning, and at 
last, a little before three, a solitary puff of smoke glanced lightly, al- 
most gaily, like a laughing devil, from the eastern battery, and opened 
the battle. 

The Admiral could only have seen the flash and smoke of the gun, 
for there was not time for the sound to have reached him, when I 
observed him change his position, and apparently say something to 
the man next him ; it was a word of might that old man spoke so 
coolly, a terrible word, its import was not long doubtful— not one 
second. A flashing of fire burst from the side of the three-decker, 
huge volumes of smoke that carried men*s lives upon them, broke 
from the mouths of the guns, rolled for a moment fiercely along the 
surface of the water, and then curled heavily upwards, a deafening roar 
of thunder shook the air, and as the fire ran along the line, like a 
series of volcanic outbreaks, the batteries opened with one accord, — 
and the sights and sounds of war alone reigned in Algiers. There 
were none other. 

For hours this terrible contest lasted, and it would take me hours, 
aye days, to narrate the horrors that those doomed walls contained ; 
— every possible variety of human misery — wounds, mutilation 
and death, passed under my eyes, and still the fury of the fight 
seemed unabated — and the sun went down upon the raging battle ; 
but light was not wanting, for the shipping in the port was on 
fire. One of them drifting out, approached the Queen Charlotte so 
closely that I was convinced that nothing could save her from being 
burnt with the Algerine ; her launch, however, took the destructive 
vessel in tow, and succeeded in averting the danger, she passed 
along to the leeward like a huge column of flame, moving slowly and 
majestically along the face of the water ; and by her blaze I could 
clearly see that, though the British squadron was standing out to sea 
to repair damages — nevertheless, its task was done, the Algerines were 
manifestly defeated. The scene could not be repeated on the morrow, 
too many of the actors lay stiff and stark at the posts they would not 
abandon ; and, accordingly, on the morrow I was a free man.'* 

" Well," said Harry, " that is a strange adventure in the life of an 
English nobleman. I always had imagined that it was one of the 
peculiarities of the bombardment of Algiers, that it did not release a 
single English slave — prisoner I mean-- though it was done by the 
English for the simple reason that the Dey had no Englishmen to re- 
lease." 
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'' That account was ao far correct/' returned the Earl, ** for I had 
reasons for concealing both my name and nation at the time, and, 
indeed, for some months afterwards." 

" Did any of the shot fall near you 7" asked Harry. 

" No/' replied the Earl, " the guns were laid very low. I often 
afterwards wondered at the coolness I felt at the time, for certainly it 
is not pleasant being under the fire of a British fleet ; but I thought 
of nothing but their success, my own personal danger had no weight 
with me." 

*' No,*' remarked Harry, the recollections of many a smartish affidr 
in India returning to his mind, *' it never has. The moment the baUs 
begin to whistle you lose all thought of yourself. Winning or 
losing is all that you think of.*' 

*♦ That was my case," said Lord de Creci. 

*< Of course, yon never heard any thing more of your baggage that 
was left on board the ship you sailed from Alexandria in ?** 

A dark shade passed over Lord de Creci's face at the question ; he 
looked for a moment over the side, as if he would pierce the secrets 
of the deep and demand of the unanswering waves to render an ac- 
count of the hosts they have engulphed. ** No," said he, •* the 
vessel was heard of no more ; I caused inquiry to be made in 
every port in Europe ; I scoured the Mediterranean myself, but 
there were no tidings of her — not a sailor could I find that had 
belonged to her ; and I much fear she must have foundered in the 
night.'* 

** Well," muttered Harry to himself, as he descended to breakfast, 
" I do not wonder that he looks grave, it's enough to steady a man for 
the rest of his life." Lord de Creci lingered on deck a few minutes, 
looking on the diminishing mass of the lately conquered city. * Algiers, 
Algiers,' murmured he, * how different it was when I last turned my 
back upon your walls — then all was hope, confident hope ; now, 
darkness, hopelessness ;— would to God that I were dead !' He turned 
round to his captain as he spoke, and instructing him to make all sail 
for Malta, descended. During the whole of that day Lord de Cred 
hardly spoke ; he seemed to be much absorbed in his own meditations 
to think of any thing else, he failed even in his customary attention 
to the duties of hospitality, and he retired to rest, though probably 
not to sleep, that evening earlier than was his custom. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

There is no doubt that there was a good deal of firing in the Bay 
of Algiers on the 27th of August 1816 ; and some people pretend 
that it was an expenditure of powder and shot, in which all Chris- 
tendom was interested, yet it admits of a doubt whether so many 
Englishmen were personally interested in it, as in the much more 
important fire that was opened at daybreak on the first of September 
following on the partridges. 

This IS the great day in England, when the whole country, as if it 
bad a geologicid small-pox, breaks out into little fiery places, before 
whose blaze even the ever-to-be-remembered fifth of November pales and 
gunpowder treason is forgot ; indeed, it would be treason to associate 
the word treason with gunpowder then— it would be worse, it would 
be rank heresy to disparage the smutty divinity of the hour, for men 
absolutely worship gunpowder on the first of September. For some 
days preceding it, the country is in a double-barrelled fever, an in- 
cessant trying of locks produces a low ticking throughout every 
bouse, something like the sound that is heard in a clockmaker's shop ; 
the men that make leather gaiters hold up their heads, and begin to 
think that they are at least as good as the breeches-makers -, the dogs 
begin to look contemplatively at the almanac, as if they knew the day 
of the month as well as their masters, who eye the preserves, as Eve 
eyed the apple, veiy sanguinary glances are cast upon buck-wheat, 
reprieved as it is for a time, and the turnips tremble with a prescience 
of the deeds that are to be done among them. 

It was amongst all this din of warlike preparation which gave Elles- 
mere the air of a conspirator's castle, in which an armed insurrection 
was being concocted, that Clara received a communication on whitey- 
brown paper, stating that if she would call at a certain cottage in the 
outskirts of the village, at seven o'clock the next evening, she would 
hear something to her advantage. When she received this she was 
sitting alone in her room at the open window, which looked over the 
deer park, and having perused it with some astonishment at any body 
having thought it worth while to write such a letter to her, she tore it 
into small pieces, and watched it enact the part of a miniature snow 
storm tUl it reached the ground. She thought no more of this, for 
some how or other, as the little twinkling scraps of paper whirled round 
and round as they descended, obeying with a sportive grace, in their 
most eccentric flutterings, the etemid laws that bind the universe in 
a chain that knows no limit of power, space, or time, they suggested 
to her mind the idea that, at that very moment, whilst she was looking 
ont of her window in terr^ firma at Ellesmere, it might be blowing a 
gale of wind in the Mediterranean or the Bay of Biscay, which latter 
aasemblage of waters she understood to be an exceedingly alarming 
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place — a sort of place where ships had no regular centre of graTity 
worth mentioning, but rested on their beam ends, or their stem or 
their stem, without reference to the keel, just as 4he fit took them, 
and dipped their yard-arms into the water, as if they were wash- 
ing their hands like Christians. She then recollected a picture she 
had once seen, in wliich was depicted a vessel, apparently somewhat 
roughly haudled by the wind and the waves— a reasonable quantity of 
her masts being absent without leave — the survivors of her sails hav- 
ing assumed the form of ribbands, — and a union jack reversed to shew 
that she was sensible of her condition (by way of drawing the atten- 
tion to which, of any vessels that might happen to be passing that 
way, the flag streamed dead against the wind) ; this object was re- 
presented clambering up one of a species of green mountain, of an 
assemblage of which, much resembling the downs on the south coast 
of Sussex, the sea was supposed to be composed. At the bottom of 
the slope up which the vessel was mounting, as if by a ladder, were 
two seamen struggling in the water, one supporting himself by what 
appeared to be the mainmast of the vessel, though the ship had her*8 
standing, the other swimming in nn independent manner, with almost 
half his body out of water. As this terrible picture arose before her 
eyes, she thought once more of the Bay of Biscay, and without ex- 
tending her regards to the Atlantic or Pacific, finally passed the Straits 
of Gibraltar in her reverie, and at last began to wonder — if — if — the 
Arab had encountered any such wenthcr ; that was a more interesting 
subject, — she did not clearly see that anybody was likely to tell her 
anything to her advantage — and so three or four days passed, and ahe 
forgot the letter and all its promises. 

The first, of September came, or, as one may say. broke out, and 
Lady Sarah having gravely requested Lord Cborley not to adventure 
his precious person among the implements of destruction, on the 
ground that he would probably either get in the way from ignorance 
and be shot himself, and what was infinitely more important, shoot 
somebody else in the alarm the birds rising about him would occasion, 
and received for answer that it would take a very considerable amount 
of cart ropes to keep him out of the field on that day, had just com- 
menced a quarrel with him for it, when she changed her mind, and de- 
clared that she highly approved of his answer — that it shewed he had 
some character, an article that she never had given him credit for pos- 
sessing before ; and, in token of her approbation, promised, that when 
she was in the humour for it, she would net a purse for him in the 
event of such an article being of any use to him, which she did not 
suppose it was, and they became better friends than ever. 

The day as we said broke out, the gentlemen were in the fields ; a 
popping went on all day as if a smart affair of out-posts was in pro- 
gress, and Clara once more received a letter of the same character as 
the former, but offering more direct temptation, it ran thus :-« 
" Hon**. Miss, 

*' If you have anny reggard for the feelins of your Mother, or anny 
curosity for the life and death of your late Feyther of blessed memory, 
you will without fale meat one hoo noas all about it^ this nite at aix 
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o-clock, at Mother Gubbin's cottage io the lane, as has Lilac Villa ritten 
on it ; take notice^ cum aloau or you will get nothink." 

Clara did not tear up this note, she laid it down upon the table 
beside her, for on the subject of her father, she certainly had a great 
deal of curiosity. She had no recollection of him herself. Whatever 
the cireumstanccs, time or place of his death might have been, it had 
taken place so far back as to leave no impression on her mind ; upon 
that subject Mrs. Hastings had always observed silence, and, however 
desirous she herself might naturally have been to receive some infor- 
mation about her departed parent, she had always felt it a sacred duty 
not to intrude upon the grief of her widowed mother. For a long time 
she considered upon the propriety of holding intercourse with any one 
whatever in this clandestine manner. She felt it was not right, but 
still she was not very certain that it was very wrong ; the person who 
could tell her something about her father, might after all not be a very 
terrible person : Lilac Villa was probably not a pest house, whatever the 
interview was, she had the power of terminating it whenever she pleased ; 
and finally arguing that there could be no very great harm in it, she in 
an unfortunate hour resolved to comply with the invitation. 

The evening set in cold and drizzly, and as poor Clara wrapped her- 
self up in her cloak she blushed deeply at a feeling that at that moment 
rose in her mind, a sort of satisfaction at the opportunity of concealing 
her person that the unfavourable character of the weather afforded her, 
she felt that she was transgressing a rule that she had laid down for 
herself ever since her arrival at Ellesmere, viz. never herself to go beyond 
certain bounds beyond which she had been instructed not to take her 
young charge, and which extending to the boundaries of the park, 
itself very extensive, and some secluded wood-land behind it gave 
abundant room for all the exercise they required. Certainly this cot- 
tage was very little outside the park walls, but it was on the outskirts 
of the village, close to the high road, and the village, though small and 
unimportant itself, had an unenviable publicity from being the point 
where several great roads joined in one and was one incessant scene 
of changing horses, coach slang, and stable-yard facetiousness in 
consequence. 

Clara had not gone very far from the house before she encountered a 
party of the shooters returning, among whom she recognized Sir Thomas 
Horton. She hurried by like a guilty thing, fancying that he might speak 
to her ; but he did not, he fixed his eyes on her as she passed with the 
g^m smile and peculiar expression of countenance that had so terrified 
lier before in Somerton, and as she passed on, shuddering at the idea of 
an evil genius haunting her — ^which the presence of Sir Thomas always 
soggested to her mind, — a scornful laugh from the party, which she 
fancied was at her expense, and which she did not doubt was raised by 
some expression of his about. her, once more brought the blood to her 
cheeka, though in this case indignation was blended with shame. She 
had no difficulty in finding the cottage she was in search of, a large 
flaring board inscribed Lilac Villa, distinguishing it from its neighbours, 
and a solitary and not very flourishing lilac tree offering its testimony 
to the correctness of the denomination. There was something in the 
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look of the cottage absolutely repulsive^ the garden in front was noC 
only neglected in point of order, but farther disfigured by tawdry 
attempts at ornament ; broken scollop- shells separated the rank weeds 
in the beds from the stunted grass on the walk, an arbour without shade 
on one side, matched a bee-hive without bees on the other ; the cottage 
itself bore the same character of slovenly finery, the doors and windows 
were newly painted a fiaring green, but the walls had not been white- 
washed for years, and were stained and mouldy ; so little tempting was 
the aspect of the place, that Clara paused for a moment, and had half 
resolved to go back, when the mistress of the cottage, observing her 
hesitation, opened the door and beckoned her to enter, and she almost 
mechanically obeyed the summons. The woman was a stout dame, 
portly and raddy to an extent that some people would call bloated, she 
was untidy in her dress, which, though of good materials, was in- 
differently made, carelessly put on, aud in some places slightly torn; 
her eye was bold, yet not without some expression of cunning, and her 
manner forward, but neither uncivil nor disrespectful ; the furniture 
that met Clara's eye when she entered, gave her the impression that 
though there was sufficient for any purpose for which its inhabitants 
might require it, it was badly chosen, some of it was broken, the clock 
was not going, the crockery, instead of presenting the array it generally 
does in the orderly ranks which form the decoration that corresponds to 
pictures and statues in the abodes of the poor who are born with a 
natural perception of taste, was heaped and piled anywhere and every- 
where; abroken pane in the window was supplied by part of the back of 
an old book, and there was more smell of tobacco and spirits than there 
ought to have been ; but a flitch of bacon hung above, a heap of 
potatoes in a corner were not sightly, but were still eatable, some 
strings of onions appealed to more senses than one, and on the whole, 
it seemed that the file of the inmates of the cottage was one of plenty, 
though also probably of irregularity ; and Clara, after a moment's 
consideration, decided in her unsuspicious mind, that the poor woman 
was likely so unfortunate as to be the wife of a poacher, or perhaps 
even smuggler, and that she was very much to be pitied in conse- 
quence ; a conjecture not very far from the truth. 

Mrs. Gubbins received her as if she had long expected her, and 
shewing her into a small room simply furnished in rather a better 
style than that which she had first entered, left her for a few moments, 
and then returned with a wizened little old woman, whose dusky hue, 
black sparkling eye, and air of wild cunning, at once proclaimed her 
to belong to the wandering race of the gypsies. Clara almost shud- 
dered at the sight of the outcast, for without sharing in the vulgar 
fear of the supernatural power or foresight of these vagraalSy or the 
propensity to carry off other people's children, so gravely and sensibly 
attributed to those who have barely the means of supporting their own, 
and that principally by petty theft, in short, without the fear of being 
either • kidnapped or bewitched, she experienced a sort of creepine 
horror at the idea of that strange race that wander unchecked and 
irrepressible over the earth, no man knowing whence they came or how 
they live, without hou»e or home, nation or religion ; roaming without 
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apparent object to guide them, and leaving no visible trace behind 
them, bat still exhibiting marks of their Asiatic origin, and more than 
saspected of Asiatic perfidy and recklessness of morality, where anything 
is to be gained by either fraud, or (if need be,) violence. The old woman 
sat down in dead silence opposite Clara, and, for more than a minute, 
regarded her with a fixed and scrutinizing stare, as if she would read her 
inmost thoughts, and the poor girl was by no means sorry when this 
examination was over, and the gypsey at last broke the irksome 
silence. 

'* Blessings on your pretty face," said she, in the wheedling manner 
of her tribe ; '* it is a sight that does good to my old eyes^ and to all 
eyes that look upon it. You were wise as well as beautiful, young 
lady, in coming here this day, yet wiser would you have been had you 
come earlier, you would sooner have known what it most concerns you 
to know ; yet, much as it concerns you, it concerns yet more your 
mother, who sits in her little chimney comer by the sea-side, and looks 
at the picture of the old castle in the crag, —where the falcon built his 
nest in the old times — that a young lady did, when the lord, of that 
old castle was away at the wars, and little thought how faithless the 
young warrior was to his lady-love." 

Clara coloured at this speech, which implied a much more intimate 
acquaintance with her own history than she either supposed or desired 
the gypsey to possess. *' You see," continued the other, whose acute 
eye saw at once the impression she had made on her unsuspecting 
auditor, " you see it is not in vain we read the stars. No, no ; it is 
not for nothing that it is given to us to know what none others know, 
but you should have come sooner, you should know that it is ever 
dangerous to neglect a gypsey *s warning, — you know not the might of 
the evil eye. Well, it is better late than never, though you wiU still 
have to wait, long, long perhaps, for the information you are seeking. 
It is written in the book of fate, that the bark of your hope has many a 
storm to meet — many a foul wind and many a weary calm, and it 
cannot enter the port of its wishes, till its sails be filled with the 
breath of love." 

Clara listened to all this jargon with some little impatience, but the 
feeling of undefined uneasiness which she experienced whilst the gypsey 
confined herself to eyeing her in solemn silence was gone, the instant 
the woman began to speak, the secret influence that made her almost 
tremble before her fixed glance was dispelled to the air ; the first words 
broke the spell, the vulgar ordinary tone, language, and manner, de« 
stroyed the power of the dark gleaming and unsympathising eye, and 
reminded her at once that the age of sibyls was passed, she was speaking 
to a mere common wandering gypsey, who mignt perhaps have wormed 
herself into some family secret, or might have some information that 
she did not possess, but had no supernatural attributes, and more- 
over might find her way into prison that very evening for robbing a 
hen loost* 

** I came here, though I had better never have come," said she, 
firmly, '* to receive some intelligence of my poor father. What is it 
you have to tell ? Tell it me at once, and as far as I can I will reward 
you." 
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** Intelligence/' repeated the other. *' What I have to tell, indeed, 
it's few can tell what I have to tell ; aye, I and no other— rich or poor, 
gentle or simple i but the pearl has its price,*' and she looked into 
Clara's eyes with a mixed expression of curiosity and rognery. ''The 
pearl has its price— gold must be paid for gold." 

'< Gold I have little," returned Clara, ^' and what little I have is due 
rather to the support of a living mother, than whom a fonder parent 
never breathed, than to my curiosity about a dead father whom I never 
saw ; but what I can spare— and something I can spare — you ihall 
have." 

*< You do not understand me, fair lady,'* Mid the gypsey, '' perhaps 
you vdll not understand me. I did not speak of the base metal of 
which men make coins, to help knaves to cheat fools ; your weight in 
that gold would not purchase the secret, which I indeed only hold 
for another, to whom it belongs, and who is resolved to have the 
worth of it — gold against gold, love against love." 

*' I do not exactly understand you," replied Clara, " assuredly I love 
my parents as they love me. My poor father, indeed, I never saw, 
but still I love him for my mother's sake, for she loved him." 

"Truly she did love him," answered the gypsey. "Yes, she loved 
him dearly, and he was a man to be loved — a man of men — that men 
envied and women sighed for, but there are yet such men as him on 
the earth. I know of one,— aye, there are still fine men remaining, — 
ayCj aye> there never was a fish drawn out of the sea, but he left as good 
a one behind, — aye, he was a man with the eye of an eagle and the 
heart of a lion, a man that men feared and women loved, that all might 
look upon and say there is a man, — but there are still as good as he." 

*• But what is it you have got to tell me," said Glara, growing impa- 
tient of the length of this interview, and suspicious moreover that there 
was some other reason for summoning her thus strattgely to this 
cottage, than to tell her about her father. ** I want to know how he 
lived, how and when he died ?" 

"When he died!" repeated the gypsey. "When did he die? Is 
he dead ? How do you know that he is dead ?'' 

" I know that he is dead by my mother's words and my :nother's 
weeds," replied Clara ; " little as I really know about him there is no 
doubt of his death." 

" Ha ! ha !" laughed the gypsey. " Widow's words and widow's 
weeds ! clear proof truly. Come, young lady, there is more written in 
the stars than you know of ; what will you give to know all about your 
late father ? No, not that," interrupting herself, for she saw Clara's 
slender purse in her hand; "not gold, but what gold cannot buy," 
she paused, and receiving no reply, went on. " I see that we can do 
nothing this time, we must meet again, the next time you will hear 
much — much, matters of great importance :"— and with a mysterious 
air she withdrew. 

"Well?" said Mrs. Gubbins, inquiringly, as the gypsey returned to 
the kitchen. 

"It is no go," replied the other in a whisper. "Could do no 
business this turn." 
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*' What did she say !" asked the landlady. 

** I did not try it on ; it would only have scared her, and we should 
have lost her entirely. She must have more line ; we'll try her another 
time. Mind your hits, ma'am ; it's not every day that, twenty sove- 
reigns can be picked up so." 

'*Ten a-piece?'' said the other, as if liking a little definite as- 
surance. 

*'Yes, ten a-piece and no mistake/' — and the gypsey left the cot- 
tage, remarking that she had a long way to go. 

As Clara left the cottage, a thousand visions crowded upon her 
fancy. That the gypsey had some knowledge of her and her family, 
wffs clear from her allusion to the interior of her dwelling at Somerton, 
which could only have been derived from actual observation on the 
spot, and there was something in the unbroken silence which her 
mother had always preserved on the subject of her father, that had 
more than once suggested to her mind, that there was some mystery 
connected with his death, and which made her attach more value than 
she otherwise would or could have done to the vague and obscure 
hints of the gypsey. Indeed, the language used by that personage 
almost tended to raise a doubt in her mind whether he was actually 
dead, and the speculations to which all this gave rise, so completely 
absorbed her that she did not observe that several men who were 
lounging about, eyed her with much curiosity, and laughed as they ex- 
changed observations upon her as they passed. Night was now 
closing rapidly, the rain feU fast, the wind was getting up, and the 
gloom of a drizzly autumnal evening was spreading its damp 
chilliness all around, but it reached not her spirit. Her imagination 
was excited, and speedily ran riot in a newly created world of its 
own. Why she knew not, but the future seemed peopled with 
shadows of joy. Bright visions flashed, and gleamed, and glittered 
before her eyes, a long sought father found, golden days beginning for 
her bereaved mother — home — happiness — love — and that called up 
another vision, a brand snatched from the burning, and the family 
group was completed by a fourth, and so she conjured up ideal 
forms and ideal joys, and laughed to herself, and talked to herself, and 
pressed on through the gloom of the evening, enveloped in an atmos- 
phere of her own joyous hopes and bright imaginings, that set the 
elements at nought, and yet she little knew that at that very moment 
a dark golf was opening at her feet. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

<* It is a mighty pleasant way of travelling this/* said 0*Driscoll to 
Fritz, as the vessel stood away to the eastward, '* slipping along ten 
mile an hour, like a snail in his own bouse, none of your packing 
baggage or pressing carts, none of your looking for billets in a hail- 
storm, with sore feet, none of your tumbling out m the cold, and falling 
in in the dark with a day's trudging on the mud, staring you in the 
face, its elegant work yachting ; did ever you travel on a railroadf 
ould chap ?" 

'• Oh nein !" replied tlie German. 

''On nine,*' repeated O'Driscoll in astonishment, *'why man alive^ 
there's only one in the world, that's the road betcbuxt Liverpool an<S- 
Manchester. I'll tell you one thing, my boy, never travel outside on ^ 
railway. I did wanst. The guard toult me not ; ' naboclish/ thinks I^ 
he thinks I'll see him drinkin, sleepin', and the like ; ' I won*t tell,^ 
says I, and up I got. Well, sir, first and foremost, they rung a bell 
and afore I had time to cross myself, the engine gave a screech, an 
out come a power of steam that almost dhrounded me, to say nothinj^ 
of scalding, for it was blazing hot, like a thunder-cloud afore th 
lightnin is well out of it, ' take the kittle off,* shouts I. and by the sami 
token the engine gave a roar, and bang came a shower of cinders int 
my face and down my throat, they amost choaked me, they bunged u 
my eyes in a jiffy* and by the time I got them open agin, by dad 
thought it was all up with me, then we were coming along at th 
rate of a fox hunt, and sure enough we had to go into a hole 
did'nt look six inches higher than the top of the carriage, * gloria in 
excelsis, mind your hits, heads,' says I, and I lay down on the roof, 
' aeioiigsht, aeiougsht, aeiougsht,' says the engine, when we got into 
the tunnel, clank, clank, clank, went all the divilment they had 
dhraw us with, and every now and then you*d pass by a lamp, at auch 
a rate, that you'd think it was a boy taking a shot at you. ' Peccavi/ 
says I, ' peccavi. peccavi, peccavi, don't you hear me, I'm in a hobble 
now ;' but, however, we came out safe, and afore the train waa well 
stopped at the next station, I jumped off, and you may take your oath 
I never got up outside a railway train again However, I suppose you 
hav'nt railways in Frinch There's my Lord's bell," — and the two fom- 
menced the preparations for breakfast. 

The rest of the voyage of the Arab passed in the usual manner, 
nothing occurring out of the way to break the monotony common to 
the use of the sea as a highway. Acre was the port, such as it was, 
at which Lord de Creci intended to land, but the desire of seeing an 
old friend, and one worth seeine too, induced him, in the first instance^ 
to touch at Sidon, and towards the middle of September, the Arab 
arrived at that city, and a messenger was forthwith despatched into the 
mountains, to the residence of the far-famed Lady of Palmyra, the 
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Sittee Inglis, as she was called by the natiyes of Syria, to announce 
the arrival of an old friend and his companion, and request an audience, 
taking care to set forth Henry's mihtary character ; for her Ladyship, 
having been most seriously pestered by that singular variety of the 
human species that infests Syria and other foreign lands, calUng them« 
selves British travellers, and held by the natives to be at least as mad 
IS March hares, had become exceedingly inaccessible of late, but still 
preserved some little regard for naval and military officers. The morn- 
ing they spent in rambling about the mulberry groves, and returned 
towards noon on board, for during the heat of the day, even the cabin 
of the Arab was rather cooler than any place to be found on shore. 
Dinner was postponed until the return of the messenger who had been 
despatched to Djoun, for Lord de Creci was sufficiently aware of the 
singular habits and way of thinking, of the peculiar personage whom 
they were about to visit, and knew that if her answer was favourable, 
the dining before starting, and not depending upon her hospitality for 
their evening meal, would be an unpardonable ofifence in her eyes, and 
if it did not prevent her granting them an interview at all, would at 
least bring on a fit of bad humour, that would prevent them deriving 
much pleasure from their visit. Harry had just finished a bit of biscuit 
to sustain nature, until this weighty question should be decided, and 
desired his servant to bring him a glass of water. 

** Fritz, you villin," said O'Driscoll, " where's the water ?" 

** Comment vilain," said Fritz, **how dare you V* 

" Whiaht, now, and give us the water, Fritz, you thief of the world," 
said Terry. 

" Dieb der Welt,'* muttered Fritz ; " 8acr6, que veut il dire.'* 

'*No give it here, it's me that wants it,*' said O'Driscoll ; "give us 
the water, ould Bloodybones.*' 

•' Element," said Fritz, beginning to get angry. 

• ' Yes, that's it, it's the element the Captain's calling for." 

"Mr. O'Driscoll, I like not the sobriquet." 

•*The divil doubt you," said the other ; ** I never heard tell of the 
Kuan that did like beiti sober, barrin that he could not help it." 

" Es ist nicht erlaubt." 

** It is not a what ? manners, man, and give us the water," and having 
irocored it, he brought it into the cabin, where his master was sitting, 
Lnd forthwith received a sharp rating for quarreUing with Fritz. 

•* Well, Sir, just as you plase, I'll make friends with him agin," 
aid he, as he went forward. 

*' You see, Mr. Fritz, my honey," said he, " it's a mighty short little 
nab of a name that one of yours, a mighty good name for a bottle 
»f Guineas, or a flash in the pan, or to cbR the cat by, or the like, but 
t*B no ways respectable enough to call a christian by ; so you see, I'm 
ftbleeged, outof respect to you, to fill it up by way of shottin it, with some 
hing like, Fritz you viUin, Fritz my hearty, Fritz and be d— d to you, 
ir the like, so that them haythens and rabbers that's standin' about will 
hink I'm addressin' you with proper respect, its much more shutable." 

^' Bien, so ist gut," said Bluthenbaum, his temporary annoyance much 
fnollified by nibbling at a chocolate toad, of which delicacy, having 
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that taste for confectionary that seems so strange to us in grown a^ 
male foreigners, he was very fond, and always kept a large stock. 

*' I'd like to see St. Patrick if he saw an Irishman do that,** sai^ 
Terry, as he ascended the hatchway to see what was going on in the ba^^ 
" I wouldn't touch even the figure of the baste, if they made all tlm^ 
tay in the country into a plaster, he's a quarc subject that Fritz,*' cott^ 
tinned he, musing upon another pecuharity of the Alsacian, that o^ 
converting his food into a soup or stew as he invariably did befor 
eating it ; '^ he's a quare subject and has mighty conthrairy ways o 
his own, he dhrinks his vittles and he ates his tay. Hollo ! halt ! 
comes there! Boat a-hoy." 

The boat he apostrophised pulled rapidly alongside, it contained th 
answer from the Sittee Inglis, expressing the pleasure she would fee 
in renewing her acquaintance with Lord dc Creci, and in making that o 
Captain Mowbray, whose father she was pleased to say she remembere 
perfectly, as having once proposed to Mr. Pitt a project of new model- 
ling the British Constitution upon an improved system of electing 
fresh parliament every quarter sessions, which that statesman regretted 
that it w^as not in his power to adopt. 

Immediately on the receipt of this missive they started on their ride, 
on the horses the lady had sent for them, and for eight or nine miles, 
which the character of the so-called road, made uncommonly long ones 
the scenery became wilder and wilder, sometimes they wound round th 
corners of precipices by a path that was more to be called a stone 
than a road, sometimes it threaded among protruding rocks whose 
gaunt and savage aspect seemed to threaten to kick the intruder at once 
into the ravine, sometimes it took advantage of the absence of the 
proper occupier, to turn a water-course into a bridle-way, till at length 
they reached the secluded residence of the Sittee IngUs. It had more 
the air of a baronial stronghold than a lady's bower, the walls were 
lofty, but the absence of battlements or loop-holes, turrets or flanking 
defences, the grim but still ornamental fringe and embroidery of mili- 
tary architecture gave them an air of gloomy bareness. No heraldic 
shield or antient coat of arms dignified the simple gateway, bat the 
ponderous gates were manifestly intended and calculated to repel any 
desultory attack from the Arabs, from whom no other mode of asaault 
was to be feared, scaling-ladders forming no part of the military ap- 

S ointments of a robber tribe. The country around was dreary and 
usty, parched and brown, as if the land were withered. 
'* Strange it is," said Lord de Creci, " that a high -bom, high-hearted 
woman should quit all the intellectual pleasures that her situation in 
England commanded, to immure herself in the lifeless solitude of a 
desolated and decaying country ; I never saw a more gloomy building in 
my life." 

" No," said Harry, '* it's just one of those confounded places that 
^ve you the trouble of lugging a gun up to it, and then when 
you have got your gun in battery, surrender without shewing any sport." 
*' She is one of the most remarkable of a remarkable race/ con- 
tinued the Earl, smiling at the professional view taken of the singular 
scene they were entering, by his companion. 
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*' I snppose BO," retonied Harry, looking round, and indeed the 
spot in some degree justified his supposition ; but the gates at this mo- 
ment flew open, and a strange contrast presented itself* an enclosure 
full of thick, clustering trees, and surrounded, or rather scattered round 
by plain buildinss of one story, and of a character of mixed European 
and Asiatic architecture, which might be called the outer court, received 
the travellers, who there dismounted and were conducted through an 
embowered passage, covered thickly with jasmiue, and other fragrant 
shrubs to the inner court, which in fact was a small but well kept garden, 
into a little summer-house or rather verandah, against the widl. They 
found it fitted up in the European style, and a dinner prepared for 
them, which neither of them objected to, the air of the Lebanon being 
cold and bracing, and they were informed by an attendant of the most 
portentous gravity, that the Lady would receive them when the sun was 
idown. 

'M do not believe that she ever gets up until near sunset," said Lord 
de Creci ; ''she never eats with the few strangers she receives, and 
touches little meat and less wine." 

*' She does not extend that injunction to her guests," observed. the 
Captain, filling his glass with the light red wine of the Lebanon ; 
** it behoves us to driok if it were only to shew that we are good 
<]Jhri8tians." 

'* You must be prepared for something strange,'* returned Lord de 
Creci, '' our hostess is no ordinary woman, tbere is that in her, not to 
say unearthly or supernatural in itself, but that will suggest such ideas 
to your mind." 

** So I am," said Henry; " I expect every moment to see a magician or 
an astrologer." 

" You may see something of the sort, Mowbray," returned the Earl 
solemnly, fixing an uneasy glance upon his companion as if, without 
being angry with him, he was displeased at his levity ; '* there is much 
in our hostess that separates her from the rest of womankind or indeed 
mankind, there is much in the East — " Here he checked himself and 
smiled slightly, as one who had well nigh revealed opinions and views 
that were better concealed in the recesses of his own heart, and he 
spoke no more for some time. These fits of meditation in the Earl, 
were so common that Harry had gradually ceased to take any notice of 
them, further than with instinctive tact to avoid disturbing them ; he 
found the fruit excellent, and leaving his companion to indulge in what 
speculations he misht think fit, so occupied himself that could the 
Tmeyards of the Lebanon have been gifted with a voice, they would 
unanimously have deposed to his being a good Christian, according to 
the test he had alluded to, in any court of law in Islam or out of it. 

The sun went down, and they were ushered into the presence of the 
Lady, and there Henry began to experience the feeling of half sup- 
pressed awe, with which the place and the woman had evidently 
impressed his companion. The room was long and narrow, and was 
diii|)y lighted, and instantly reminded him of the secret chamber in the 
thickness of the wall at his own Casde of Falconscrag ; to European 
eyes it seemed bare of furniture, but at the further end it was crossed^ 
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>for its whole breadth by an ottomaj^ about eighteen inches high, whence 
as they approached, a tall and commanding figure arose, and greeted 
them with a queenly dignity, rendered winning by all the attraction 
that a sweet and soft voice can add to kind words. 

" Your father's son is ever welcome to my roof, my Lord de Creci," 
said she, *' and you also Mr. Mowbray, old blood is like old wine, fine, 
cfear, rare and costly, and I may add commonly welcome ; I am happy 
'to receive you, though I do not choose to gratify the curiosity of every 
tour tinker, who thinks he has trod Syrian soil in vain if he leaves one 
lion unseen. I knew your father too, Mr. Mowbray, he was a fine 
fellow, though he was against us." 

Harry's eyes had now accommodated themselves to the darkness, and 
he was enabled to take a more satisfactory view of the hostess. She was 
attired as was her custom, in the male attire of the country, bat the 
amplitude of its folds prevented its appearing offensive to the eye, and 
indeed it harmonised with the broad forehead, almost masculine cast of 
feature and expression of animated energy of her countenance, over 
which more than half a century had passed, and left hardly a wrinkle 
in the clear white skin. 

'^ The English travellers, the chiffonniers of literature,'' continued 
she, ''are the bane of my existence, they come, they stare, and they 
succeed, that is to say, they sell their books, the only object in life 
that the grovelling instincts of selfish cunning, that they call their 
minds, are capable of embracing ; they sell their piratical patchwork in 
the strength of the confidence they violate, and the privacy they 
intrude on, they are vermin." 

*' I have often heard of the inconvenience your Ladyship is subjected 
to by wandering Europeans," said Lord de Greci ; ** I trnst that yon 
find the Turkish authorities more satisfactory to deal with.** 

''Not so much so as before," retarned she; ** as long as I paid ihem 
well, they would have kissed the ground on which I trod, but now it 
is otherwise, and the Syrian Christians are little better, they are 
treacherous, filthy, cowardly dogs, they are the refuse of Italy, Sicily, 
and Greece, not aboriginal Syrians, bat the scum of the Levant, whidi 
is the scum of the earth." 

" I presume the Arabs are your favourites,*' said Lord de Creci, 
" the untamed sons of the desert, are at all events a pure race." 

" The Arabs are better," returned she, " but they are too untamed, 
there is a limit to freedom, as well as there is to ocean, and they have 
overpassed that limit, for they are free from principle or gratitude, and 
the last is a deadly sin in my eyes. The Druses are really the cream 
of the population of Syria, temperate, hospitable, and upright ; they 
are certainly vindictive, but I think more as a point of honour than 
from revengeful feelings ; the avenger of blood feels himself charged 
with a sacred duty, which he must perform, and he performs it accord- 
ingly ; I often lean to the idea that some of the blood of the crusaders 
lingers in the Druse villages, certain it is there is a mysterious 
sympathy between them and the Bnelish, they imagine that there ^ are 
still many Druses in England, and whenever the time arrives for 
disposessing the Moslem from these glorious countries of old times. 
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they will asBoredly be on the side of the Christians, and render infi- 
nitely more efficient assistance, than the Maronites, Christians though 
they call themselves. The Druse religion will turn to anything : it is an 
odd jumble of Judaism, Mahomedanism, Christianity, and Paganism ; 
but the charge of worshipping a golden calf is untrue, it is a sort of 
confused theism, like your father's, Mr. Mowbray, or your own.*' 
Henry started, as well he might, at this abrupt allusion ; how she 
became acquainted with his father's opinions, or his own he could not 
conjecture, nor was he allowed time to form theories of his own upon 
the subject, for the Lady went on as if she had made the simplest 
observation in the world. " Yes," said she, fixing her eye steadily 
upon him, *' I can read the handwriting of the father in the counte- 
nance of the son, I can see his scepticism in your eye, his pride in 
your nostrils, and his self-reliance on your lips ; the lines that the 
soul stamps in the countenance, deepen with long descent, for they 
are traced by an immortal graver ; eyes such as mine that have derived 
power, and strength, and skill from reading the stars, easily read the 
coarse characters that are written on the human face." 

'^ Nothing can be more perfect than your Ladyship's penetration 
into character," said Lord de Creci, laughing at the rapid sketch of the 
Mowbrays, father and son, that she had dashed off, ^'it is absolutely 
miraculous." 

"Are you not in the land of miracles, my Lord Earl ?" said she 
sharply, *' the soil where the ruling power sets aside its own laws, 
through whose air, purified by its events, the stars can be read? 
you Httle know in your far-off island of fat acres, and heavy heads, 
and heavy hearts, what virtue yet lingers in the air of the glowing 
East. You may cut down the grass, but the spring brings up a fresh 
crop ; you may level the castle, but the ruins remain ; the star that 
guided the wise men is yet in the East, but it does not shine upon the 
spinners of cotton, and the wranglers about taxes in the West. How 
else could I have known your friend's character before he was five 
minutes under my roof?" 

Lord de Creci made no answer, he thought that he could have 
explained that easily enough, for probably no man ever carried his 
character more legibly written on his countenance than did Harry at 
the time that his attention was strongly directed to something that he 
did not very perfectly understand, and his earnestness of look brought 
out the eicpression of his features, as was the case at present. 

'* I know yet more about him," continued the lady, '* I know it is 
yet his destiny to save the life of o^^ dear to her he loves ; yet there 
are still dark lines written in the book of his future. Fire, steel, 
storm, blood, are all indicated, but song shall prevail over all, and the 
sceptic shall hail the words of inspiration as the words of love. I 
remember," continued she, turning suddenly towards Lord de Creci, 
«* the very first time I ever saw your poor uncle William, my spirit 
leaped towards him, I was restless till I became acquainted with him ; 
I was young and inexperienced then, and did not know the reason ; 
at one time I thought I was falling in love with him, which is a weak- 
ness that nobody will think of charging me with now ; but I found 
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out afterwards that we were both bom in the same day and at the 
fame honr, onr Houses in the Heavens were the same, and our souls 
anticipated that communion on earth. Yet you know yery well that it 
was not what men call love that brought us together. It was not me," 
—she paused for a moment and looked at Lord de Cred inquiringly, 
*' Lady Susan ? is she still alive ?" 
*« She is," returned the Earl, gravely. 
" Unmarried ?" 

'< Yes," said he, almost relapsing into a smile. 

" I see what you are smiling at," said she, " I only remember the 

beautiful girl she was, — I forget that a quarter of a century has passed 

since I saw her ; —well, it was a sad business, I knew all about what was 

soing to happen long before any of you did, — and the child, is he yet 

diver' 

** The child is a man," replied Lord de Creci, '' and bears arms in 
the service of his country." 

<< It is well," returned the Lady, sadl^, for thoughts of other and 
gentler days were evidently crowding thick upon her as the friends of 
her youth rose fast before her eyes, all assuming the aspect they wore 
when she last saw them, and each summoning another, and another, 
and another, from the dark vaults of memory. '* It was a sad business, 
few were cognizant of it, and the grave holds most of them now, — 
both so young too — he was Httle more than seventeen — " she mused in 
silence for a few moments- '* He and I were both bom too near the vernal 
equinox to enjoy untroubled lives— poor creature, his was an untimely 
tomb." Her eye now lighted up again. **Yes," said she, ** it was the 
influence of our common star that gave me that inscrutable craving 
to look into his spirit ; but even to those who are not linked by that 
Astral tie, certain stars have an affinity ; as for instance, yours and 
Mr. Mowbray's, people irresistibly attracted towards one another, 
when their stars are in conjunction at the birth of either, and the 
electric fluid is the vehicle of sympathetic thoughts. On the other 
hand, certain stars are antipathic. There are people whom you detest 
the very instant you see them, and here a remarkable instance of 
conflicting influence takes place. If by the power of your will, you 
overcome this hate, which is a part of original sin, the demon that 
directs it is deprived of his power, and his place taken by his opposite, 
that is the same psychological process as the electrical one of the positive 
and negative pole, and your friendship with those persons becomes the 
most enduring possible. • These are things that are above your compre- 
hension. Men do not know t^ powers of their own minds, which 
properly laboured upon, are fully as susceptible of elevation as matter. 
Two thousand years ago, a block of marble lay on the ground, it was 
marble then, undeveloped marble, a stone, you might have built with it, 
made houses of it, — it is nothing but marble now, but it is developed mar- 
ble, it is the Apollo Belvidcre. 80 with the mind, it is a vulgar error to 
suppose that the soul must pass through the gates of death, and be- 
come disentangled from the body before it can enter the invisible world. 
The soul, whose thoughts are bounded by the clay it resides in, is 
earthly ; but let it aspire to things celestial, apfl it partakes of their 
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natare, it refines, it sublimes, it acquires lightness to soar, and strength 
to maintain its flight, and thus things become visible to it that are 
invisible to the common spirit, just as you canuot see through new 
wine whilst it is fermenting ; but you can see through its beautiful 
tints when it is clear and settled. Then the soul becomes capable of 
understanding the harmony of the universe, of unravelling the tangled 
threads that intertwine the destinies of mortal man with the course 
of the immortal stars. These bodies in their movements and con* 
junctions each influence the fates of individuals in some of the 
others, just as the attractions and repulsions of these bodies act upon 
the masses in each separate system ; but that is matter, and less ex- 
pansive than mind. You fancy that the heavens are a great toy- 
shop, of which the earth is the counter ; it is no such thing, the 
earth is but a speck among millions of millions, all bound together, 
'but all dependant upon one another like the stones of an arch ; but 
these things you cannot understand." 

In this concluding observation Harry agreed so cordially that he had 
for sometime ceased to listen to the mystic sentences that her Ladyship 
poured out with a delivery whose fluenc/liiild only be equalled by its 
earnestness, and he ventured to steal a look at Lord de Creci, to see 
what effect these doctrines had on him. His Lordship was standing 
with his arms folded, Hstening with an air of deep attention and interest 
to all that she said. He made no answer however, and the Lady con • 
tinned, " Yes, it is only in these regions that such communion can be 
enjoyed. This is the land for the far-seers. Here for twenty years I 
have lived, reading the deathless character in the boundless book of 
the universe, and here I will die. Say nothing. Lord de Creci ; I know 
what you are going to say ; my going back to England is quite out of 
the question. I have nothing in common with the dull people of 
Engird, and the whole country itself would seem to me but a casket 
with the jewel rifled, — empty, valueless ; I that have lived with Mr. Pitt, 
whom else could I find to live with. — No, no," continued she, more 
vehemently, evidently becoming more and more excited as the stream 
of her thoughts flowed into a course more personal to herself. 
'' They may say that I am mad, if it be madness not to herd with 
fools so be it, but to England I return no more. I tell you, as I told 
a countryman of yours not long ago, that Syria is my country, the 
Lebanon my heart's hills, and Palmyra my city. 1 know I am encom- 
passed with perils, true, — but I am no stranger to them : I have suf- 
fered shipwreck off the coast of Cyprus, I have fallen from my horse near 
Acre, and been trampled upon by hin^ I have been deserted in the hour 
of my utmost need, when all supposed I was dying of the plague, but 
my hour was not yet come, and the gratitude of a poor widow pre- 
served me ; I have encountered the robbers of the desert, and when my 
servants quailed I have galloped in among them, and compelled them 
to be courteous ; and when a horde of plunderers was breaking in at 
my gate, I sallied out among them sword in hand, and when I had 
convinced them that they had not the power to hurt me, however they 
might have the will, I fed them at my gate, and they behaved like 
thankful beggars. Here I am destined to remain : what is written in 
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the great book of life, who can alter it ? It is tme I am rorroiinded by 
perils ; it is true I am at war with the Prince of the Monntama and the 
rasha of Acre, both of whom are abundantly capable of asaaaaination, 
but if I do perish, my fall shall be a bloody one ; I haTC plenty of arms, 
good Damascus blades-- 1 use no fire-arms, and while I have an arm 
to wield a hanjar, these barren rocks shall have a banquet of slaugh- 
ter before my face looks black in the presence of my enemies, and two 
hundred years hence the Bedouins of the desert shdl talk of the Sittee 
Inglis ; how she sat on her Arab steed, and fell sword in hand, like an 
Arab chief, when the star of her glory set for ever." 

The Lady seemed almost exhausted by this effort, she sat down again, 
and reclined on the cushions for a few moments without speaking. 
Lord de Creci seemed little inclined to interrupt her silence ; at last she 
fixed her eyes upon Henry, and seemed to study his countenance with 
a scrutinizing glance, under which that gentleman became exceedingly 
impatient ; an attempt which he made to stare her out, broke dowm 
immediately, her eyes were to all appearance steadily directed toward* 
his face, but still he could not succeed in catching them as it is called^ 
— it seemed as if her eye cflRd an internal veil through which she aaw^ 
distinctly, and yet which was not penetrable to eyes from without^ 

" I remember,'* said she, •* sometime before you were bom, when ET 
was Mr. Pitt's private secretary, a project your father sent him for »— 
reform in the representation of the empire, in which he insisted npoxk^ 
the necessity of the colonies being directly represented in Parliaments 
He argued that if the colonies were given local legislatures, as they^ 
must be sooner or later, if they did not send members to the Imperiid^ 
Parliament, these bodies would in process of time become strong;' 
enough to embarrass the government, and they would then pat ft^ 
price upon tbemselves, and insist upon being bought individually, lik^ 
the Irish Parliament, and that it would be better to strangle this evil 
in the cradle than let it grow up to man's estate, such as it wiU do in 
the present century. He maintained that six and twenty members in 
addition for America, would have preserved America for England, and 
pointed out the fallacy of a legislation in a colony, whose executive is 
responsible to a distinct tribunal — the government at home, and the 
impossibility of reconciling the two. He made a great impression on 
me ; not that I think much of the delusion that people call represen- 
tation, but that I prefer a humbug that wins, to a humbug that loses." 

** Most people do," observed Harry, who felt his confidence wonder- 
fully restored by her Ladyship resorting to the use of such a familiar 
word as "humbug;" it seemedffke a descent from the stars to the 
earth. 

" Most people do," repeated the Lady, ** even the highest, even Ma- 
homet, who undoubtedly beheved himself to be inspured, could not 
resist the temptation of reducing his household expenses by the employ- 
ment of his gift of inspiration, and gravely reprehends his wives in the 
Koran, for their constant craving for new shawls, — it was no small 
matter finding them in shawls, certainly, for there were seventeen of 
them, — but can any stronger proof be adduced of the illimitable 
empire of humbug ? Mahomet's wives, and the new shawls that he 
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gprndged them, mixed up with that noble undertakiDg — the one man 
against the mi^t of lengned Paganism, one alone — dauntless and 
▼ictorions pfenning part of that magnificent work, that great sword- 
faith, that in one century spread itself from the Indus to the Atlantic, 
from the Zahara to the steppes of Tartary. It is a fact," continued she, 
rising and evidently preparing to terminate the interview, *'that a 
' Mahometan negro is a better Christian than a Christian negro. You 
need not laugh, Mr. Mowbray ; I know what I am saying well enough. 
Whift I mean is not that either the one or the other is qualified to fill 
the chair of a professor of theoloey, but that the Mahometan negro will 
know more about the precepts of the Christian faith and observe them 
better, than the Christian negro will ; their minds are not fitted to 
receive the truth pure and clean, but mixed and diluted, as it is in 
Mahometamsm, they are capable of receiving it, and that, pro tanto, is 
so much gain, nature never jumps ; the laws of modulation are insepa- 
rable from the harmony of the universe. Good night, gentlemen, may 
your journey be prosperous." Here she paused for a moment, and looked 
fixedly upon Henry. *' His eye is steel free," muttered she ; '* it has 
looked too long on battle, and grown stead|^der fire, — Lord de Cred,*' 
said she aloud, *' you know this country ;H is unnecessary to caution 
you, but your young friend is fiery. Remember, Mr. Mowbray, that 
though in the Kast your carrying arms may assure your life, the using 
them will often insure death. Farewell !" 

Harry watched her tall figure vanishing, and then turned to Lord de 
Creci. *' Come,'' said he, " she is pretty liberal in her notions of faith 
too." 

" There is a difference between the toleration of knowledge for igno- 
rance, and the indifference of ignorance to knowledge/' replied the 
Earl sharply, as they prepared to depart. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



In conjecturing that the langh which had grated bo harshly upon 
her ears, immediately after she had passed the party of sportsmen 
that had met her, in her way through the park, had been raised at her 
expense, Clara unhappily was not wrong, it had been called forth by 
a remark made by Sir Thomas Horton, on her choosing so late an 
hour in the evening for an excursion beyond the bounds of the park. 
It would have been well for Clara, had this remark been made in that 
singular spirit of self-deception in which vulgar-minded men, often 
imagine that they exalt themselves, by disparaging women ; that they 
acquire a character for knowledge of the world, and insight into the 
human mind, by repeatingfftikxims that their auditors know as well as 
themselves are exploded cynicisms, out of long detected compilations 
of platitudes, courteously styled maxims, though minims would 
probably express their value better ; who indulge in the flattering, 
illusion that they impress their hearers, and the world in general, 
with a high notion of their own success among the fair sex, partly by 
falsehoods, that are positively heroic in their directness, partly by 
insinuations that leave little room for imagination to fill up and dress 
them in the garb of facts, and shut their eyes, with an ostrich-like 
self-delu»ion, to the circumstance of the universal disbelief in their 
assertions ; it would have been well for Clara if this had been the 
character of the observation made by Sir Thomas as she passed, but 
unfortunately it was not the case. Sir Thomas knew better, and 
would have been the first person to detect, and unsparingly to expose 
any such attempt at false philosophy, or false pretensions in another, 
and his remark was made with a settled malignity for a fixed purpose, 
that of raising a discussion as to where she was going, in which he 
contrived to enlist the curiosity of his companions, to such an extent, 
that he succeeded in persuading them to watch her proceedings, which, 
by a short cut through the park, they were enabled to do, until they 
fairly saw her enter the cottage. 

'' What is that written up on the board ?'* said Sir Thomas, " I 
cannot make it out." 

" I make it to be something about barilla, soap-boiling, or washer- 
woman," said one. 

*' Oh !*' said another, " she is not a belle blanchiseuse, its something 
like LACHRYMA, it's an undertaker's." 

** A school more likely," said another, " if that be the true reading." 

" It is a tombstone cutter's," suggested Sir Thomas, " I read it, 
'hic jacet.'" 

" Eureka," cried Lord Chorley, '* you are all wrong, I have deci- 
phered the hieroglyphics, it is lilac villa." 
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;ka, you're right, I suppose that is the proper translation, it 
/ilia, I can read it plain enough, and I see the actual tree 
it is the sign and token,*' said another. 
I Lilac ViUfl," said Sir Thomas : " our Columbus, Chorley, 
the egg on its right end, and we all know as much as him 
is Lilac Villa sure enough," — and having succeeded in the 
e had in view, viz the fixing the name of the cottage into 
ey had seen Clara enter on the memory of his companions, he 
ray to the house. 

the party assembled before dinner, it was reinforced by 
sts, not strangers to our readers, being in fact, Messrs. Mac- 
T, and Fitzgerald, who having come over to London, the one 
ess, the other, not exactly on business, but rather with an eye 
d been immediately included in the hospitalities of EUesmere. 
iness which brought Mr. MacGallagher to EUesmere, was no 
I his appointment to the agency of the Avonmore estates. Lord 
"e having finally made up his mind to give up the system of 
Qg a lawyer in Dublin to collect his rents, and leaving the 
of the estate in the hand of Providence, and determined upon 
3ally represented on his lands by one who should devote his 
the interests and improvement alike of the estate and the 
', in so far as the aforesaid tenantry would permit him. His 
i, as is commonly the case in such matters, had been to appoint 
lishman or Scotchman, but upon a careful consideration of 
isiion in all its bearings, he saw reason to change his mind, 
:hat though it is true that the cooler Saxon does his work well, 
pie certainly do not work so well under him ; tbere are points 
tiich Pat must be humoured, places where he will lead but will 
e, and occasions upon which he cannot be made to understand 
at has been ' the ways of the place,' as he caUs some eminently 
customs, for centuries, should be altered ; moreover on some of 
:casions Pat is right, and in a great many more, without Pat 
[together right, the improver is entirely wrong, as in a case 
Uect, when a benevolent lady, hearing of the constant wet that 
d in the country, and justly considering that wet feet were the 
•f the ills that flesh is heir to, in short, that it was having at 
le foot in the grave, considerately bestowed upon her brother- 
tenantry, an extensive assortment of pattens. It was well 
d, but, unhappily, the damsels in question had not as yet 
1 the habit of wearing shoes or stockings, and the pattens were 
lently superfluous. 

ring Mr. MacGallagher to be a strictly honest man. Lord 
re accordingly decided upon appointing lum his locum tenena 
Vest, and he had come over to talk over the state of matt era 
t leisure, to receive viva voce instructions as to what improve- 
night be attempted with some sort of chance of success. Mr. 
lid had arrived with certain phantasmagoric visions of his own, 
h love and ambition were combined in a manner that partook 
sublime, to such an extent, that mahcious persons would have 
they made the one step further. However, consoUng himself 
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with the maxim much in yogae among ffentlemen, who pnirey to the 
pleasures of the people on race courses, by means of a pea and three 
thimbles, '^ them as ventures may win, them as don't venture 
can't expect to win/' and fortified by extensive reading in some well 
selected romances, novels^ tales, stories, poems, &c. &Cm which his 
sisters had procured from the circulating library at Ballymacdaniel, 
wherein it is demonstrated that it is the most natural and regular 
thiug in' the world for any member of the penniless professions, 
soldier, poet, scholar, or other bom pauper to aspire to, and finally 
after a given amount of adventure, make lawful prize of any Princess, 
Countess, Heiress, or other attractive object who may have a cross 
father, proud mother, rich lover, or other obstacle to his suit. Under 
these circumstances we need do no more than state that he made a 
desperate rush when dinner was announced, to secure Lady Madelaine, 
in which he was successful, and he now sat by her side, revolving in 
his mind the fates and fortunes of the above mentioned fortune- 
hunters, whose names became mixed and confounded in his brain, 
until it presented a chaos like the visiting cards of a whole season 
accumulated in a basket, the various courses to take jostled one 
another tiU he hardly knew what was going on about him, and the 
first glance he cast at his neighbour on the other side, could not have 
tended mucli to restore his faculties to their due equilibrium, for it 
was met by a look that one man only at that table could give, a glance 
composed of a savage contempt, and a rapid penetration, from the 
lowering countenance of Sir Thomas Horton, who sat between him 
and the noble hostess. During dinner time, however. Lady Sarah's 
attention was more than once attracted by Sir Thomas's demeanour 
towards the Marchioness, with whom he conversed in a mysterious 
manner, as if he were communicating something or other, which, 
whilst it was a subject that required that she should be acquainted 
with, at the same time astonished her exceedingly. She several 
times turned round to him, as if almost incredulous as to what he was 
telling her, and at last Lady Sarah observed her fix her eyes upon 
Mr. Montague Marsden with an expression that made her turn her 
own eyes in that direction, and the sight that met them threw her 
into a paroxysm of laughter. Mr. Montague Marsden's face, forehead, 
temples, crown and all, was at a red heat, his eyes were twinkling, 
his mouth was twitching, his fineers kept moving so as to give his 
knife and fork the appearance of being acted upon by some irregular 
galvanic power, he looked not only as if he were sitting on thorns, 
but as if it was raining thorns also, for he was fully persuaded in his 
mind, that Sir Thomas was treating Lady Ellesmere to a full and true 
account, bien ffami, of his unsuccessful afiair with Mrs. Hastings. As, 
however, the narration proceeded, an expression of gravity, even of 
anxiety appeared in Lady Ellesmere's face to Mr. Marsden's infinite 
relief, and his countenance brightened up into an oily lustre, in direct 
proportion as hers darkened, for he suspected, that had Sir Thomas 
really been giving her an account of the cruel hoax he had entrapped 
him into, her Ladyship must have exhibited some token of being 
amused. She, however, grew graver and graver. 
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" I cannot understand all this. Sir Thomas," she said, " Mr. Mars- 
den most be a good aathority on the sabjeety and he would not have 
Tentured to decei?e us." 

'* He had his reasons," said Sir Thomas, with a grim smile, '* not 
good ones perhaps, but good enough for him." 

** I must inquire how he came to, — I cannot think that he has 
deceived us, he may be deceived himself." 

^' Very easy," said Sir Thomas, laughing as he thought of his last 
essay upon Mr. Marsden's credulity, " but asking him about it, would 
be a needless inhumanity, it would be opening a green wound." 

" How so ?" asked the lady. 

" Mr. Montague Marsden," said Sir Thomas, gravely, " has a heart." 

" Has he 7" said Lady EUesmere, as if that fact now occurred to her 
for the first time. 

*' Yes," said Sir Thomas, " and you know that the course of true 
love never did run smooth, though to look at him you would suppose 
nothing could run otherwise than smooth, he is the very incarnation of 
smoothness in his own person." 

*' Why surely," said Lady Ellesmere, opening a pair of very grey 
eyes, till the white round them became distinctly visible, '' you do not 
say Mr. Marsden was attached to hef." 

*' I must not betray Mr. Marsden," said Sir Thomas, heroically, and 
then with a look at Lady Ellesmere, as if he was saying to himself, 
' I've had enough out of you for one day,' he turned courteously to 
Mr. Fitzgerald and asked him to drink wine with him. 

'* Fd be proud to have the honour," answered that gentleman in 
some slight trepidation. 

"What shall it be?" said Sir Thomas, apparently measuring the 
intellect of the worthy Hibernian by probing, or as it were guaging his 
eye,—" Hock ?" 
If you please." 

It is a pleasant wine," observed Sir Thomas, as he finished his 
glass, '' Markbrunner.*' 

** Indeed it is/' returned Mr. Fitzgerald, ** only not quite tart 
enough ; marked Brunner is it ? I've a capital bin of it in my little 
castle, away in Ireland, marked Pontac,*' added he stoutly, '* pleasant 
summer wine.*' Sir Thomas smiled slightly at this extension of the 
Rhine, to the southernmost point of Africa, but he said nothing, be 
seemed to have suddenly taken a fancy to Mr. Fitzgerald, either out 
of pure affection, or for the purpose of making some use or other of 
him, and blandly inquired how long he meant to stay. 

" About a month or six weeks," said Mr. Fitzgendd, with an air of 
careless indifference, '* there and thereabouts, at least if my Lord 
will let me go away then." 

" So long, as that ?" said Sir Thomas, thoughtfully. 

" Faith, yes." 

'* That inil do very well," said the other. 

*• WiU it?— I'm glad to hear it." 

'* Eh ? what ?" said Sir Thomas, unconscious that what he intended 
as an aside to himself, had been spoken aloud. 
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** Yes/^ said Mr. Fitzgerald, beginning to get puzded again, and 
Sir Thomas relapsed into silence, but it was that sort of silence that 
indicated no repose of the mind. His brow was lowering, bis glance 
shifted uneasily from the face of each of those sitting opposite him to 
another, as if there was an undefinable dread of something in his 
mind, and sometimes his lip would moYC as if he muttered dark words 
to himself, and then a sardonic smile would brighten his face, as a 
flash of lightning might light up a grinning scull in the darkness 
of the chamel. So completely did the expression of his countenance 
differ from that of an ordinary human creature, occupied by the ordi- 
nary speculations of human nature, that Lady Sarah, indignant at find- 
ing even her light spirit checked by the repulsive object before her, 
whispered to Lord Chorley that she verily believed Sir Thomas was 
possessed. 

** I verily believe so too," returned his Lordship, " when we were 
in the fields to>day, a single partridge, the last of a covey, got up close 
to him, and at the same moment a rat crossed his path, and nothing 
would content him, but after bagging the bird he must let his other 
barrel into the rat ; now sport is sport, partridge shooting is heavenly* 
you look up to the sky : but shooting a rat, you look down to the 
earth, to say no worse, mere killing for killing sake is diabolical.'' 

The subject of this conversation soon recovered from his 
momentary fit of abstraction, and almost immediately afterwards, with 
much of the air and manner Mephistopheles may be supposed to have 
assumed, when he proposed to the gnawing, yet undefined yearnings 
of the dreamy student, to see first the little then the great world, 
he addressed himself to Mr. Fitzgerald, whose countenance pre- 
sented at first a singular contrast between his annoyance at being thus 
forcibly diverted from his siege of Lady Madelaine, and his gratified 
vanity at being taken so much notice of by one of whom he stood in 
very considerable awe. 

''Look at him now,*' said Lord Chorley. 

*' Yes, look at him now," said Lady Sarah, " it is a perfect tableaa 
Tivant. 

" It is an antient mariner 

And he stoppeth one of these 
By the long grey beard, and glittering eye 
Now wherefore stoppest thou me: 

'* He's destroying the poor man's chance with Madelaine, 

" The guests are met, the feast is set, 
May'st hear the merry din. 

** Poor creature, I pity him, 

'* He holds him by his glittering eye, 
The wedding guest stands still. 
And listens like a three years chUd, 
The mariner hath his will. 

** I wonder what his will may be ; 
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** The wedding guest, he heat his breast. 
Yet he cannot choose bat hear. 
And thns spake on that aged man. 
The bright eyed mariner." 

*' I wonder what he is saying," said Lord Chorley. 

** I should think constructing some of the most colossal fictions that 
were ever engendered in the brain of man, for Mr. Fitzgerald's benefit." 

*< The mariner hath his will,*' observed his Lordship, '* see his listener 
is becoming more attentive every moment, he is smiling." 

'' He is pleased at something or other," said Lady Sarah, '* that is 
just the way he smiled, I remember, once when Madelaine asked him 
who represented the Desmond branch of the Fitzger^ds now, I do 
believe he had a great mind to say he did." 

\yhatever the subject of their conversation might have been, it is 
certain that Sir Thomas did, during dinner time, and even after the 
ladies had retired, fascinate the helpless Mr. Fitzgerald, after the 
manner in which a rattlesnake fascinates a bird, and to judge from an 
occasional gleam of satisfied malice, that every now and then glared 
across his countenance, with intentions not much more benevolent. 
It was however as a tool not as a victim, that he wanted Mr. Fitzgerald. 

Sir Thomas upon entering the drawing-room, for some time kept an 
earnest and anxious watch upon the Marchioness, and when upon a 
signal from her, that she wished to communicate with him, he saw 
Mr. Marsden approach their hostess, his brows contracted, his lips 
became colourless, his eye fixed, and he presented the appearance of a 
gambler, whose last stake is on the table, and to whom the next cast 
must bring either a partial respite, or total ruin. 

*' Mr. Marsden," said Lady Ellesmere, "you were intimately 
acquainted with the family of Hastings, at Somerton, were you not ?" . 

" Oh very intimately indeed, my lady," said Mr. Marsden, piteously, 
a species of rose-coloured moisture varnishing his face as he spoke. 

*' You have known Miss Hastings from a child." 

** Yes, my Lady, in a pinafore." 

*' And of course you have been on intimate terms with Mrs. Hastings. 
I know that when you wrote to us for the purpose of recommending 
lier daughter, you thought of her — " 

"As you wrote," her Ladyship would have said, but from Mr. Mars- 
den giving the expression 'you thought of her,' the matrimonial 
signification it sometimes bears, nothing doubting but that Sir Thomas 
had already put her in possession of his unsuccessful courtship of the 
widow, in all its details, and a great many more, and that now Lady 
Ellesmere, actuated by a pitiless curiosity was about to compel him 
to narrate the whole story himself, he here broke in in desperation — 

" Thought of her ; yes, I thought of her five times. Don't ask me 
about it, my Lady ; — least said is soonest mended. At all events. Sir 
Thomas knows more about it than I do ; he'll tell you all about it : no 
man's bound to criminate himself," continued he, in utter despair ; 
" and it's time enough to confess after one's hanged." 

Lady Ellesmere pursued her inquiries no farther, and Mr. Marsden 
left her, half convinced that some insinuation against the character and 
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conduct of both Clara and her mother, with which Sir Thomaa had 
entertaining her daring dinner, were not withoat foundation. She di 
not suspect Mr. Marsden, of whose honesty she had no doubt, of wil — 
fully deceiving her, but she had no very high opinion of his penetration^ 
and could very well understand that he nught have been deceivedL 
himself, and that a sense of shame, at having suffered such an imposi — 
tion to be practised apon him, might make him unwilling to enter int<^ 
the subject now. Sir Thomas watched the conversation as a cat:;' 
watches a mouse ; he seemed perfectly to understand what its abrupt^ 
termination indicated, a flash of triumph lighted up his features^ 
and in the fulness of his heart and highness of his spirits, he Bought 
Lady Sarah. '' Could not yon get up a quadrille. Lady Sarah V said^ 
he ; to which vequest that Lady for a few moments could only return i^ 
stare of unmitigated astonishment. If the alderman proper, haltered^ 
the dexter supporter of her father's coat-of-arms, had descended firo: 
his post over the gateway of the castle, and made the same request, h 
would hardly have astonished her more. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

be due enjoyment of an author 8 labours, it is essential that be and 
'or whose amusement be toils, should understand one another, 
lerefore, be it known to you, most courteous and cherished 
that we are not at this moment, as you may possibly have 
to suspect, writing a book of travels, such as might be termed, 
in from the Dead Sea ; The Sphinx Unriddled ; Loose notes of a 
er ; The City of the Jordan ; The Spirit of the Red Sea ; The 
•er in Cairo ; The Angle in the Delta ; The Wild Sports of the 
ins ; or whatever else might be considered that most essential 
ient in a book, — a striking and attractive title, — whereby to intro- 

the favourable notice of the public, the conglomerate of steam, 
leas, mules, description, transcription, imposition, composition, 

and ass, that ordinarily constitutes a tour in the East, — and so 
all with your permission consult both your convenience, and 
we hold tdso of some moment, our own, by getting over the 

1 as quickly as possible. 

shall, therefore, with this self-rewarding benevolence spare you 
jital of how by a supernatural readiness of reply, a more than 
ic lirmness of demeanour, a Babylonian versatility of language, 
transcendental copiousness of resource, our travellers, as is the 
ible practice of modern tourists, overcame by mere force of 
ter, all impracticabilities, difficulties, and impediments of travel, 

without sleep, days without food, deserts without water, cabins 
it air ; how they carried on contests of wit in unknown tongues, 
jided their own guides by their superior knowledge of untrodden 
nesses, overawed refractory authorities, coerced owners of mules 
imels, not less obstinate than the aninia's they drove, and bur- 
usly entered inhospitable convents, causing unwilHng monks to 
them up by means of baskets and windlasses, thus kicking aside, 
laking light of those impediments to Syrian travel, that correspond 
npikes, drunken postboys, heated axles, and damp beds at home, 
are aware of the injustice that we do Lord de Creci, and Captain 
iray, as also Fritz Bluthcnbaum, Effendi, and Jeremiah O'Driscoll, 
ishi, in not dwelling on their exploits in that line, as is the proper 
to do, but trusting to the modesty of those illustrious person- 
for our forgiveness, we shall briefly pass over that part of the 
By that presented no feature of personal interest to us, and 
;ing at once in median res^ our next encounter with our 
lers will be at the gate of Jerusalem, out of which about two 

before sunset, we find them defiling in something not very 
e order of battle, or at least order of march. They had been 
)U8ly informed in a spirit of great candour, by the governor of 
rity, that at the place to which they were going, European's blood 
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was considered a very valuable medicine by the men, and an inTalaab'7^ 
cosmetic by the women, and was eagerly sought after, especially 1^7 
the latter, without much regard as to the manner of obtaining it ; aiB.^' 
in consequence of this agreeable warning, they had made such arrange^ 
ments as to ensure, that if it became necessary to furnish a supply of 
this precious kalydor from their own persons, it should be paid for in 
kind, and at the dearest possible rate, that is to say, that in addition 
to their party being tolerably numerous, every man of it was armed to 
the teeth. It consisted of six Europeans, the Earl and Harry, the two 
servants, the skipper of the yacht, who was a tolerable draughtsman, 
and a bit of a botanist, and whose knowledge of astronomy, along 
with some other odds and ends of information, that he had picked up 
in his career, was considered likely to be useful, and one of the creWf 
who having been shipwrecked in the E;ed Sea, had resided long enough 
among the Arabs to acquire a smattering of their language and habits^ 
and besides being thus more useful as an attendant, was also a valuable 
check upon their interpreter. They were all mounted, and that the 
reader may not only know how far they were prepared for what they 
were to encounter, and how far what they did encounter justified their 
preparations, but also may learn how to equip and comport himself 
in similar circumstances, we shall favour him with a detailed account 
of their arrangements. Lord de Creci, Harry, and the skipper, carried 
each a light rifled carbine, a pair of over and under pistols, with spring 
bayonets, swivel ramrods, very long barrels, and very small boresy 
an uncommonly workman -like tool, that will give a pretty good account 
of a man at an astonishing distance, and sabres ; so that to meddle with 
one of them, would be much about as safe and pleasant as handling 
a hedgehog. The other three were armed with ships' muskets and 
bayonets, and Scotch dirks, which, in the absence of the enemy, made 
very good dinner equipage. Two Arabs, one as interpreter, the other 
as guide, provided with their own arms and horses, completed their 
cavalry, whilst on foot they had six natives to look after the horses 
and camels. These men, though not mounted, were still well armed, 
so that altogether, the party was not one to be lightly provoked. 
Certain inconveniences having been suffered by former travellers, in 
consequence of too close an adherence to European costume, — as in the 
case of a worthy gentleman, the resemblance of whose hat to the 
ordinary cooking utensil of the country, had caused him to be saluted 
as ' the father of a cooking pot' by the voice of the people, who firmly be- 
lieved that the same article of furniture that served for preparing nourish- 
ment for his interior, served also as a covering for his exterior, — it had 
been judged expedient with a view to attracting as Uttle attention as pos- 
sible, to adopt the dress of the country; very extensive canvass drawers, 
and a frock confined round the waist by a red leathern girdle, which, 
when required, enacted the part of pocket tolerably weU, a handker- 
chief folded in a triangular shape, and fastened on the head with the 
apex behind, by a sort of woollen circlet, or rather a twisted rope 
of camels' hair dyed black, formed their head-dress, the points of 
which, hanging down behind and over their ears, almost covered the 
head, and their costume was completed by the Abba, the comprehensiTe 
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^^^ of the country, a garment almost as inseparable from the wild 
^'^ of the East, as his great coat is from the Irishman, the wild 

^D of the west — his constant companion, by night and day, in sanshine 

^Od shower, — and the general effect of their costume was much height- 
ened by the oriental custom of wearing the ticket on which the price 

of each article was marked hanging by a string, a practice which gave 
a light and airy appearance to the dress, such as the watch guard and 
eyeglass string impiart to that of a European exquisite. 

Bluthenbaum eyed the party as it defiled out of the gate, and wound 
clown the hill, with a glance of military approval, '' ^ C'est bien arrangee,* 
It is well deranged the order of march,'* said he. 

"Deranged," repeated O'Driscoll, ** begorra, you may say that, when 
youi write home to your friends. I believe we are deranged, every man 
jack of us, as mad as hatters, goin' about the country masquerading 
in this fashion. What call have we got to make believe that we are 
wild Indians, or rabbers, or bad weans ; purty cbilder they are too, 
sweet babbies ! Look at that ould chap sitting on the wather like a say- 
gull," continued he« pointing to one of the guides who was perched on 
a camel on top of the water skins ; " look at him with the pole of the 
tent under his foot, and all the cooking pots stuck on it, hke larks on 
a spit ; that's mighty quare thravelling. — What's that you've got in 
that bottle there f" 

**' It IB the medicine/' said Bluthenbaum. 

"Ah, yes, I see,*' said Jerry with a wink, "mighty nate medicine, 
I'll go bail." 

" It is medicine," returned the other. 

" It's well for the sick," said Jerry. '* I'm rather poorly myself." 

" Will you taste ?" 

" The laste taste in life ; thank you kindly, Sir, — your health, — pfulh ! 
anch! murder alive, I'm pisoned, help,— what's that you've given me?" 

" I told you it was medicine," replied Bluthenbaum, calmly ; * * you 
believe me now, vous me croyez peutetre." 

" It's bitter enough," said Jerry, ** bitters barrin the gin, — what is 
itataUr 

"It is an opiate, a little few of laudanum within," returned Fritz, 
" to give the people, they always demand medicine, and I give them 
this for all complaints.'* 

" Ethen, does it cure them all ?" asked Jerry in some astonishment. 

•* It cures none," replied the other ; ** but it puts them to sleep, 
and they do not wake till after you have left the village, that contents 
them." 

" It's a mighty artful dodge," said Jerry ; " much the same sort of 
tbingas tickling a trout." 

*• We have a strange scene before us," said Lord de Creci to Harry, 
as they wound down the mountain's side, in the direction of Bethlehem. — 
The object of their journey, it may be remarked, being to visit by fair 
meam if possible, otherwise by force, the ruins of that singular city 
that dwelt in the cleft of the rock, the mysteriously closed way through 
the crags that formerly were Petra. " We have a strange scene before 
Qa, and one upon which those to whom the chain of evidence that 

Q 2 
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verifies the scriptures will do well to ponder ; the scroll of prophecy 
traced in characters of granite, — giant characters that can neither be 
removed, effaced, decayed, or mistaken. Twenty-four centnries ago, 
the doom of desolation was pronounced against a city that had yet 
ei^ht hundred years of prosperity before it. If the same doom had 
been pronounced against London at the time of the Norman Conquest, 
its fulfilment would not have appeared more impossible now than did the 
burden of Edom, but the eight centuries rolled away like one night, 
and the doom descended, it was recorded on the deserted rock, and the 
very beasts of the desert bear witness to the truth. The existence d 
the Jews is hardly a more direct confirmation of revelation, than the 
extinction of their unhospitable brethren, whose few, scattered, and 
savage descendants are as unwilling to this day to suffer strangers to psM 
through their land, as they were three thousand and more years ago." 
These few words sank deep into Henry's mind, and as they pur- 
sued their ride in the cool evening, he thought and thought, some- 
times confusedly, sometimes seeming to catch a train of reasoning, and 
again losing it in a cold gloomy labyrinth of scepticism, sometimes 
entertaining a momentary suspicion, that with all^his clear-sightedness, 
and all his independence of judgment, he might have all his life been 
wandering about blindfolded, groping in the darkness, less because he 
could not open his eyes, than because he would not. Lord de Crea s 
observations made the more impression on him, inasmuch as though 
apparently addressed to him, he did not feel them directed at him, 
that nobleman's habit of talking to himself as if he were hardly aware 
of the presence of any one else was now so familiar to him, that 
he had become accustomed to consider the greater part of what he said 
as a sort of soliloquy, generally, indeed very well worth listening to, 
but by no means demanding or expecting a reply ; and by the time thej 
reached Bethlehem, he had made an important step in the path that 
Clara fondly hoped he was treading, the seed had been sown that 
might become a tree, his preconceived notions were shaken, and already 
a change was creeping over his spirit. 

A fortnight passed away without any thing occurring more than the 
usual incidents of travel, and the early part of October found our 
travellers, all obstacles surmounted, close to the object of their journey, 
and they marched out of the gate of Shobeck, absolutely in order of 
battle, primed and loaded, ready for immediatea ction, for they had every 
reasonable prospect of fighting their way into, and sometliing very like 
an absolute certainty of fighting it out of the rocky stronghold of Ida- 
mea. Lord de Creci had made up his mind that he would see it, that was 
enough for him : if peaceably, well ; if not, still he would see it. The ob- 
scurity that involved its history, the peculiarity of its construction — more 
like a human burrow than a great, populous, and commercial city ; the 
difficulties that had invariably attended any attempt to penetrate to it by 
Europeans, had roused the restless activity of his character, an activity 
that, as it were, smouldered under an external crust of gravity, but iras 
yet ready to break out whenever an object presented itself that at- 
tracted his particular notice, or excited his interest ; a cbaractenBtic 
instance of which had appeared in the ready alacrity with which he had 
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thrown himself into the parsonage of Dorrha when it was about to be 
attacked by the peasantry. Harry was not very particular as to where 
they went, or how they went ; anything new or anything exciting was 
what he wanted; for he found that whenever he had nothing particular 
to do, he began to thing of Clara, and it was not on the whole a very 
agreeable subject. Jerry O^DriscoU was fully persuaded, from some 
obscure hints he had picked up as to the peculiarities of the place, 
which he arranged and interpreted according to his own experience, 
that they were on their way to a sort of Syrian Gibraltar, and that in 
the event of resistance, they were to take the place, an undertaking 
for which, accustomed to see mere numbers of native enemies laughed 
at in Indian warfare, he considered the party quite strong enough, and 
rather hoped there might be some houses of entertainment there, con- 
taining better liquors than those he had recently tasted ; and as to 
Bluthcnbaum, who knew a little more upon the subject, his idea was 
that it was a savage Pere-la-chaise, and that possibly his master might 
have in view the providing himself with a family vault there, or 
perhaps carrying off a stone cofRn for future use, or some object of that 
kind of sepulchral vertu suited to his character, — a character entirely 
unintelligible to the worthy Alsacian, and whose hieroglyphics he had 
consequently long given up attempting to decipher. 

The whole party proceeded on their road in high heart and spirits, 
and soon found themselves in a steep and rocky ravine in a southerly 
direction, which led to the place where they were to meet a 
friendly chief, who had sworn by the faith of a true believer and the 
honour of his women, that they should drink of the waters of the 
Wady Mousa, that they should pitch their tent on Mount Hor, that they 
should go wherever they pleased, and stay as long as they listed in the 
valley of Petra, and if they so pleased, as he expressed himself, should 
carry it away in their portfolios, — which last indulgence, it may be 
remarked, was attended with grave results. It was a strange sight to 
contrast the evidence of what had been, in that landscape that lay 
before their eyes, with the picture it presented of what it was. The 
road along which they wound slowly and cautiously, was constructed 
with great labour, artificially deepened in many places and skilfully 
strengthened with masonry in others, where it seemed to require sup- 
port; but there were none to traverse it; the ground was terraced and 
parted into what had been gardens, evidently formerly cultivated with the 
greatest care, but centuries had rolled away since a spade had been struck 
into that soil; there were the remnants of watercourses, intended to dis- 
tribute equally among those gardens the water of a little brook that now 
rolled neglected down the valley ; and towns, villages, and buildings, 
thickly strewn over the silent ground in every direction, seemed to , 
record a dense, active, and intelligent population, once swarming on a 
spot where there was not now a living creature to be seen. The road 
became every moment more wild and romantic ; the rugged peaks of 
Mount Hor closed it to the southward, everywhere the seal of desolation 
seemed set upon that great stone valley, and at every turn of the road, 
it became a question whether they might not meet a foe. Hitherto 
certainly they had encountered no active opposition, but the situation 
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was by no means one of unqualified security ; true they bad engaged a 
large body of Arabs, who were pledged to protect them, but still 
whether these people would risk a blood feud with the people of Wady 
Mousa for their sakes was a question yet to be solyed. 

On their arrival at the camp of these friends, a curious and charac- 
teristic debate took place between them and the FeUahs of the Wady 
Mousa, who bear so evil a repute that the very wandering Arabs of the 
desert, whose hand is against every man and against whom every man's 
hand is, dread to enter their territory ; negociations had been going on 
for some days, without any very particular result, the inhabitants of 
the impenetrable city having sworn that they should not enter, and 
the friendly chief who had sworn that they should, having been busy 
making his preparations to perform his promise, — numbers of bis men 
dropped in every hour, many armed with singular looking guns, some 
richly inlaid with mother-of-pearl, some with delicate silver tracery, some 
mounted with matchlocks, some again in the hands of the chiefs, whose 
well proportioned stocks, highly finished locks, and plain but service- 
able appointments, announced them the presents, or perhaps the plunder 
of European travellers, but hardly any two were alike; one long bearded 
gentleman prided himself exceedingly upon the superiority of his gun 
over all the others, and was much envied accordingly ; but soon after 
<iark, his pride did not prevent his comiog secretly to Bluthenbaum, 
to enquire into the recondite qualities of his weapon, for he had not as 
yet learned how to use it. Bluthenbaum, who had always hitherto 
been appealed to by the Arabs, as the wisest of the party, on the 
strength of his possessing the longest beard, as weU as for the sort of 
imperturbable gravity with which he delivered wise sayings, narcotics, 
(that is literally, not typically,) payments of piastres, and point-blank 
refusals, here found his character for wisdom and for gravity equally 
endangered : he could no more help the grave owner of the enigmaticid 
gun, than he could help laughing himself; the fact being that it 
was an air-gun, the copper ball belonging to which had been de- 
stroyed ; a weapon not Ukely to cause much diminution of the popula- 
tion of the Wady Mousa. 

The arrival of the Europeans brought the question at once to a 
crisis, the hostile tribe vowed that they should not penetrate, and 
mounting their horses departed in a body. The friendly sheikh felt hia 
valour much confirmed by the formidable character of the party, who 
certainly had a pecuhar fighting look about them, and seemed almost 
capable of making their way, single-handed, into whatever part of 
the country they thought fit ; and their imposing appearance was the 
greater comfort to him, insomuch as, however earnest he was in bis 
vrish to protect them, and thereby earn the immoderate recompense be 
had stipulated for, he dreaded any thing like an actual fight, beyond all 
measure; not for any want of personal courage, for a braver warrior 
never drew sword ; but on account of the interminable feuds in which 
the death of any single man, on either side, would have involved not 
only himself, but his tribe, his children, and his children's children. It 
is a strange anomaly in the social character of the Arab, if the term 
social can fairly be applied to the wild man, that the very intensity of 
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their spirit of revenge, literally prevents bloodshed among one of the 
wildest populations on the face of the earth, more efifectually than all 
the institutions of civilization do, among those nations to whom 
murder ought to be unknown. The duty of avenging a relative's death 
that devolves upon the sons of the desert, is so sacred, so im- 
perative, so rigidly performed, and so confidently reckoned upon, that 
none that can help it, venture upon braving it ; and the peace of the 
country, such as it is, is kept by its most violent passions ; it is making 
fire eat fire ; and the accession to his force, of Lord de Creci and his 
foUowers, was hailed by the old chief with the greatest delight, as 
making it probable that the others would not attack: he sat down to 
an evening meal, consisting of the greater part of a sheep, and a huge 
bowl of rice, in the highest spirits and appetite to correspond, and 
laughed heartily at the remark made upon his voracity, by one of the 
tribe, that his hand went into the dish like the claw of a raven, and 
came out like the foot of a camel. 

The next morning they set forth on their road; they proceeded un- 
molested, but by no means unwatched; the hostile Arabs hovered in 
their flank, some on foot, and some on horseback, sometimes they 
would disappear for a time, but they ever reappeared again, — constant 
communications seemed going on between the chiefs, as if some sort 
of compromise was being entered into, — the ground became more diffi- 
cult every mile they advanced, and on one occasion, when turning to 
the eastward, they entered a narrow and craggy ravine, at the gorge 
of which the clififs approached one another more than usually close, 
and a small and half ruined fort on each completely commanded the 
road, Harry heard his servant, after eyeing the pass for some time 
with an expression more^of distrust than admiration, say to the skipper 
of the schooner, " that's a mighty good imitation of a rat trap," and 
to s£y truth, he rather agreed with him. During that day s march, 
however, they encountered no active opposition. For purposes of 
security they had organized themselves into a regularly constituted 
military body, though modelled rather upon naval principles, being 
divided into three watches ; Lord de Creci and Bluthenbaum forming 
one, Harry and O'Driscoll the second, and the skipper of the schooner 
and the sailor the third ; the natives, who lie down to sleep in their 
clothes, with their arms close to them, were left to themselves ; a 
8ing;le cry would bring them to their feet, armed to the teeth, and ready 
for instant battle before the utterer had again drawn breath ; and thus 
with two Europeans always on the watch, they might defy surprise. 
Their encampment this evening, presented a singular contrast, as if three 
thoasand years had rolled suddenly away from between the two races 
of Japhet and Shem, and brought the men of the nineteenth century 
in contact with the sons of Esau ; on the one side was the white 
omunented tent of the Earl, the polished instruments of science, — the 
light yet far reaching weapons of modem war, — the compact horse 
appointments, the luxurious travelling canteen and camp furniture, 
books, writing materials, and the vigilant European watching every- 
thingy vnth a calm, thoughtful eye, that seems to notice nothing, but 
that nothing escapes. All this came from an unknown island in an 
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tinkno¥m sea, that had not a name nor a place among the nations of 
the earth for centuries after there was a prince and a people, cities 
and highways in Edom. On the other side was a scene that Ishmael 
himself might have looked upon. It belonged to the times that men 
were hunters in the hills, and shepherds in the plains, dweUere in 
tents, and wanderers over the face of the land ; and the carefiil and 
skilfully wrought equipment of the European, contrasted strangely 
with the Uttle black tents, and rude, and scanty domestic furniture of 
the Arabs. A kid had been just killed, and was being cooked at a 
fire in the open air. Before one of the tents, two women recalled the 
recollection of the prophecy, " two women shall be grinding together, 
the one shall l>e taken, and the other left." They were busy with 
a small mill, which one could not have worked, for one poured in the 
grain, whilst the other turned the stone ; in another place, a girl was 
hastily applying to the oven the simple flat cake, whose preparation 
is the accompaniment of the arrival of a guest ; the camels, unloaded and 
left to shift for themselves, were foraging in different directions, without 
apparently much danger from repletion ; shouting boys and laughing 
girls were driving home the somewhat unruly goats from the neigh- 
bouring valleys ; wild figures were moving about in every diretion ; wild 
eyes were glancing here and there over the scene, whose character, 
lomade and savage as it was, was yet almost patriarchal ; and though 
some of the loftiest summits of the rugged and jagged mountain ranges 
that formed a suitable back ground to the characteristic picture, were 
yet lighted by the last setting rays of the sun, the calm of evening was 
gradually settling on that wild group. There were signs of man*s 
wrath, though, among them, the horses were picketted, saddled, and 
at hand, long lances stuck in the sand by their heads, gleamed in the 
evening sun, arms hung ready for use at the saddle bows ; and at the 
slightest alarm, a very few minutes would have seen that assemblage 
in the saddle, with the spear raised, and the sword drawn, ready for 
battle ; — where man is, there also will war be. 

The next morning they proceeded on their route, jealously watdied, 
but still immolested by the inhabitants of the Wady Mousa ; it seemed 
that either those wild men had entered into some compromise with 
their guides, or else that they were unwilling to come to extremities 
with so formidable a party, for they suffered them to enter Petra 
without any opposition more than threats and abuse, which were aot 
very difficult to endure, considering that few of the party understood 
what they meant ; and they established themselves much more quietly 
than they had expected, in an empty tomb, which, accessible oulj at 
one point, enabled them to repel alike the curiosity of their alhes, tnd 
the pilfering propensities of the others. During six days they re- 
mained here, occasionally conciliating the chiefs of the district with 
presents ; sometimes distributing small sums as bucksheesh among the 
poorer Arabs ; always shewing loaded pistols, and sharp swords ; ^ut 
on the evening of the sixth day, their fHends, who had for some time 
expressed great impatience at the danger that their prolonged s'jiy 
exposed them to, became clamorous for their departure, and even 
threatened if they did not move off that night, to abandon them to 
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their fate, and leave them in the hands of the Fellahs, which being 
interpreted to Harrj^ that gentleman gave it as his private opinion, that 
the Fellahs would in that case bum their fingers, and proceeded to 
complete a sketch he had begun, of a remarkably beautiful Corinthian 
temple, called the Khasnee, cut out of the solid rock with that almost 
incrcdible lavishness of labour and decoration that characterises the 
architecture of Petra. It was his attempting to draw this temple that 
bad caused the commotion amongst the wild men of the rocks, which 
had startled the EarFs friendly natives, and induced them to press the 
question of departure. The Arabs, to whose minds the ordinary 
operations of European science are utterly unintelligible, and appear 
fltupematural, have an idea that every European is a magician. The 
motives that induce these wise men from the West to undertake long, 
difficult, and dangerous journeys, to penetrate into deserted places, 
-where tbey can hardly find a meal for a single camel, which is about 
their measure of value, is equally incomprehensible, and consequently 
the belief is universal, that they are looking for hidden treasures, and they 
also believe, that whenever the christian magician has ascertained the 
exact site where the treasure is deposited, his task is completed, he 
has acquired the power of commanding the genii or demon to whose 
care the precious deposit is entrusted, to bring it to him through the 
air, and place it before him in whatever part of the world he may be 
in. It is this opinion more or less modified, that has met, impeded, 
and often destroyed European travellers in their researches in those 
coantries ; and it so happened, that the natives of the Wady Mousa 
nourished it to the very strongest degree, on the subject of this very 
temple. How they got hold of the tradition, it would be probably 
impossible to say, but they consider that Pharaoh's tomb, as they call 
the Khasnee, is in reality the sepulchre of some mighty monarch of the 
olden time, and contains an enormous treasure, the exact place of 
which they imagine they have discovered in an urn that surmounts it. 
Few of them pass the spot without sending a bullet against this urn 
in the hopes of breaking it, and seeing the coveted treasure descend in 
a golden shower, — the true philosopher's stone transmuting lead into a 
purer metal,— but the balls glide ofl*, the urn, which is probably solid, 
remains, a few slight splinters nlone telling of the assaults to which it 
has been exposed, and the disappointed Arab wends on his way, 
muttering curses on the head of the giant who had placed this tempting 
prize so high, as to be out of the reach of any ladders they possess. 

Our excellent friend Harry, having nearly half finished the sketch of 
this tomb, had about as much idea of leaving it unfinished, as of leaving 
his own bones in it ; and having desired the interpreter to give the 
Borrounding Arabs, with his compliments, a message which the man 
of language judged a great deal too defiant for the time and place, 
and prudently suppressed accordingly, proceeded with great gravity and 
coolness, to scat himself, and arrange a portable drawing table with 
aU necessary materials, exactly in front of the building in question ; 
an operation upon which the surrounding Arabs looked with feelings 
much corresponding to those with which the citizens of London might 
be supposed to regard a well disposed invading general establishing a 
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battery of ninety-Biz pounders within breaching dLstance of Saint Paol's^ 
and at the same time detaching half a dozen ton of powder to blow up 
the Mint. In taking his first sketch of the (in the eyes of the natiyes) 
endangered building, he had employed a camera lucida, which had 
occasioned considerable discussion in the camp, some holding it to be 
a species of divining rod, and pointing learnedly to the site of Aaron's 
tomb in Mount Hor, dilated upon the fearful power a rod had io his 
hands ; others again remarking something in the form of the prism, 
which a lively imagination might easily convert into a sort of distant 
likeness to a hatchet, and also observing that there were upon the 
tomb two figures armed with hatchets, conjectured that there must be 
some mysterious affinity between the instrument and the figures ; and 
others declared that it was some diabolical machine for surveying 
the nether world, intended to fix the exact place of the treasure, so as 
to leave the demon no sort of excuse on the subject of bringing it 
faithfully to the surveyor, who began now to be looked on with about 
the same eyes, as a guager once was in this country, viz. a lawful prize 
to Satan. All, however, agreed in this, that it was a strange unlawful 
pernicious instrument, likely to do much mischief, and by no means 
to be sufiered in so orthodox a spot as the Wady Mousa, and stood 
about him, at what they considered a safe distance, gesticulating violently 
and insisting upon his discontinuing his sketch of the Khasnee. The 
camera lucida being of no further use, was discarded, and did not now 
offend their eyes ; but a small case of mathematical instruments was 
just as offensive ; they did not understand what was going on, and that 
was enough to raise a mob in Asia, as well as in Europe, the same cause 
has always collected mobs, and does, and will do so till the time cornea 
when the wheel turns, and instead of mobs overbearing understanding, 
understanding shall have put down mobs. 

O'Driscoll posted as a sentry, paced gravely backwards and forwarda 
with measured steps and arms supported, as he might have done 
on guard at Kilmainham, and kept the natives from coming cloae 
enough to annoy his master, but one of them, placing himself before 
him, between him and the temple, declared with violent gesticulations 
that he should draw no more ; there was something in the frantic 
energy of this man that particularly amused our hero, he smiled 
slightly, and after a short time the peculiar attention with which he seemed 
to eye his threatener, excited in the latter the oriental terror of the 
evil eye, and he withdrew with some sort of superstitious fear. In 
passing by Harry to reach his comrades again, he unfortunately passed 
near enough to get a gUmpse of the paper, and to his horror, saw that 
a most accurate full length portrait of himself occupied the foreground 
of the much dreaded picture. 

This was beyond Arab endurance, he nothing doubted, but that 
it was merely the prelude to transporting him at the wave of an en- 
chanter's wand to some unheard-of and incredible part of the earth, to 
say no worse, — some place where there were no dates and not many 
beards, great abundance of pork, and a short allowance of wives ; — and 
with a yell of superstitious terror, he communicated the astounding 
intelligence to his comrades, who instantly converted it into a personal 
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quarrel with the tribe. It is impossible to conceive the turmoil that 
followed this unfortanate proceeding, nnless by imagining the dis- 
turbing of a nest of hornets, each six feet high, the Fellahs betook 
themselves to their arms directly ; the drawing was of course put a 
stop to instantly, except in so far as it became immediately necessary 
to draw swords ; the friendly Arabs seeing the confusion, ran hastily 
to the spot, and partly by their persuasions, partly by a well founded dread 
of meddling with weU-armed Europeans, the two reached the cave 
in safety ; but their troubles were now beginning ; their allies, hearing 
the state of the case, declared that they could not countenance such 
an outrage, and went off in a body : the Fellahs swore that not one of 
the party should leave the Wady Mousa alive ; and another half hoar 
found the Europeans deserted by their allies, and blockaded in an 
empty tomb by the enraged Fellahs, — the most untameable tribe of the 
wildest nation on the earth. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Amidst the varioas resources in and oat of doors, of a country 
house in September, the chariot of time slipped over its course at 
Ellesmere as easily and pleasantly as if Vulcan himself had seen the 
-wheels greased before it started ; Bacchus held the reins, and Phaetou 
plied the whip over his shoulders, with Venus on the box, Dianft 
and the Graces for inside passengers, and Apollo for a guard, blowing; 
^* Nix my dolly, pals, fake away/' in the horn, at the suggestion of Cad 
Mercury hanging on by the hind boot; and as it rolled on, a phenc 
menon developed itself almost as unintelligible, and unaccountable a^ 
the shambling attempt at a comet, that the February nights made iiJ- 
this year of perplexity 1843. This was a conjunction, not of heavenly 
bodies, but of two individuals, who seemed to have about as little ii3^ 
common, as any two persons that could be imagined ; for before Mr -^ 
Fitzgerald and Sir Thomas Ilorton had been very long in the houses 
together, it became apparent that the latter had established over the^" 
former a most unaccountable influence, accompanied with a sort o^ 
deferential afifection, which in the olden time, would very probably hav^ 
passed for the effect of witchcraft. In this age, however, naor^ 
enlightened as to cause and effect, it merely passed for the result an(^ 
reward of successful cunning, though what the grim knight's objecO 
could be, nobody could divine ; and the singular and ill-assorted iutimac^^ 
that was springing up between them, gave rise to divers sprightly" 
remarks of Lady Sarah's touching Little Red Ridinghood, and her' 
respected grandmother with the large tusks ; the admiration that th^ 
musical fox expressed for the crow's voice, when the worthy bird hatL 
a bit of cheese in his mouth, and unwisely esteemed solid pudding les^ 
than empty praise ; the singular facility with which the cat, com- 
monly supposed to be about as wide awake as any animal that runs, 
suffered her dear delicate velvet paw to be turned into a species of fire- 
iron by Jacko, the chcsnut eater ; and other mythological and zoological 
instances of friendship or confidence, misplaced or indifferently repaid, 
to which she, in her wit, or her wickedness, thought fit to liken this 
new edition of Damon aud Pythias. 

It was about a week after the interview that we have recorded as 
having taken place between Clara and the gypsey, that Mr. Fitzgerald 
accosted Sir Thomas Ilorton, with an expression on his countenance, 
partly triumphant, partly mysterious, but also partly sheepish, aud 
partly enquiring ; and demanded his advice and assistance, touching 
what he called a warning letter, which he had found on his dressing 
table. Wlio could have sent such a thing to Mr. Fitzgerald ? and at 
Ellesmere too, in the heart of peaceful England, llad it been at 
Avonmore, indeed, it would have been quite another thing ; there such 
gentle hints as '* Prepare your coflin. Get your grave dug," and so 
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>rib, are the indigenous produce of the soil, tbey are as plenty aa 
Lackberries, and excite about as mucb interest, tbougb often pro- 
uctive of inconvenience to the parties concerned. But in England, 
; was quite anotber matter, sucb signatures as Captain Rock, Starlight, 
nd so forth, were not current. Could it be Swing 7 

Our romantic readers doubtless remember the Wehmgericht, the 
hastly insurrection of the mind of old Germany against the heaviest 
''eight that weighs down nations, the weight of unad ministered law* 
nd unquestionably before their widely extended eyes, arises the fearful 
ummons, fastened to the table by the typical dagger, and commanding 
he already doomed victim to come and appear, to answer to an un- 
tated charge by an unknown accuser, before an irresponsible tribunal. 
)ar romantic readers will, however, we regret to be obliged to remark, 
le wrong ; on the contrary, the document, though mysterious to the 
minitiated, and untraceable as to its origin, was rather, if anything^ 
ncouraging in its tenor, it contained simply these words : 

"Faint heart never won fair lady." 

Very excellent words these are, and a very heart-warming, and enter- 
prising adage, suited to those flowers of the earth, younger sons, — whom 
lard-hearted parents, and guardians, and sometimes some others, we 
khall not specify, hold to be born to blush unseen, (if they blush at all) 
uid waste their sweetness on the desert air, — that is to say, barring 
ich uncles, stray codicils, and the like, under whose fostering influence 
:he desert flowers forthwith become rare and cherished hothouse plants. 
'Faint heart never won fair lady!" Admirably adapted is this 
naxim to support the spirits of such suffering innocents through the 
lisappointments of this mercenary world. Many such have they stimu- 
Ated to exertion that marvelled greatly at their own success ; and Mr. 
Fitzgerald immediately experienced a sense of elevation, as if he was 
ilready a Mr. j\Iadelaine Fitzgerald, or a Sir Fitzwarine Fitzgerald, or 
something of that sort ; and he forthwith brought the mysterious 
document to his new friend, that the riddle might be duly read. Sir 
Thomas scanned the contents with his own grim and significant smile, 
&nd his own penetrating, yet impenetrable eye, and then looked for a 
moment fixedly upon the gentleman to whom it was addressed. 

" I think I know that hand," said he. 

** I cannot take it upon me to say that I do," replied Mr. Fitzgerald ; 
**it*8 a very genteel hand.*' 

** You do not know it V* asked the knight with a very knowing 
look. 

** Indeed I don't." 

*• Yet you aspire to it." 

"You're poking fun at me. Sir Thomas," answered the other with a 
comic consciousness on his face ; " I don't know what vou*d be at." 

" Faint heart never won fair lady," repeated Sir Thomas ; "it seems 
to me pretty intelUgible; you observe it says fair lady," and he empha- 
ticised the word lady, in such a manner, as to bring an amazing quan- 
tity of modest blood into Mr. Fitzgerald's face ; " real lady, and no mis- 
take ; it doesn't say, lovely virgin, or charming woman, or nice girl, 
or anything of that sort : no, no, it's all aristocratic — fair lady.** 
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** Oh ! for shamey Sir Thomas, yoa wouldn't insinaate that it was a 
hint of a delicate nature about any of the family ; that would be too 
bad." 

'' Ah I you*re a cunning dog/' said Sir Thomas ; *' you know well 
enough what you are about ; it wasn't to shoot partridges yon came to 
Ellesmere, — no, no, let you Irishmen alone for afiidrs of that sort ; — 
there's the dressing bell, — now for it, — go ahead, — you've a leading 
wind," and Mr. Fitzgerald retired to dress. 

" It is a very remarkable arrangement of Providence," said Sir Tho- 
mas Horton, as the poor man went his way rejoicing ; ** it is a very re- 
markable arrangement of Providence, that notwithstanding that man 
is supposed to be a reasonable or rather reasoning creature^ there are 
such a number of eternal idiots in the world. Perhaps they are sent 
to be the prey of the better order of men, just as the smaller fishes are 
put in the sea to be the prey of the larger, in fact, it is only in the 
hands of a superior spirit, that turns him to some account, that such 
a creature as this Fitzgerald is of use, or could be of use. He is in- 
capable of doing anything of his own accord. Well, he is of use to 
me, which is all I need trouble ray head about." Here he put up his 
hand to his head, and feeling it for a moment uneasily, as if something 
were wrong, muttered, ' I ought to have been half way to India by 
this time.* It would have been well for poor Clara if he had been. 

*' Faint heart never won fair lady !*' murmured Mr. Fitzgerald, as he 
placed himself before the glass. '< Faint heart never won fair lady! 
what is a faint heart ? Is it a heart without a tongue 7 Well that isn't 
an Irishman's heart any how. Oh ! woman, woman, you're a kind 
ereachure, you're the miik of human kindness, the cream of the earth ; 
faith I never had much reason to complain of you. * Faint heart never 
won fair lady!' says my Lady Madelaine, she must have been mighty 
bad when she wrote that, I'd Hke to have caught her leavino; the note 
upon my dressing table ;" and here he most fervently kissed the pre- 
cious document, as it were shadowing forth the fate that would have 
awaited Lady Madelaine, had she been caught redhanded in the act. 
depositing this document upon Mr. Fitzgerald's dressing table, which 
probable event that gentleman firmly believed had taken place a few 
hours before. Suddenly he started, it never rains but it pours, and 
at this moment, his eyes lighted upon another billet-doux, a little three- 
cornered, highly scented, rose coloured darling, that seemed to have sprung 
out of the table, like a flower out of the earth, since he had been m the 
room ; how it came there he knew not, but there it was, smelling 
exceedingly like a very well got up young gentleman's pocket-handker- 
chief, and fastened for greater security to the table, with a hair pin, 
and a bow of white satin ribband, that suggested unutterable things to 
his mind, and induced him to brush his hair directly, before he ven- 
tured to open the mysterious billet. " Potry by the powers," exclaimed 
he, as he read in a whining, boy-like tone, the following lines : 

'* When love is kind, 
SmiUng and free. 
Love's sure to find 
Welcome from me." 
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^* Faith, that's jaat my way of thinking," ndd Mr. Fitzgerald ; 
^* when loye is kind, smiling and free," here he grinned like a kuagnish* 
iag hyaena, *' that*s a hint to make firee with her! not exactly, anyhow, 
I must go to work in airnest, coax her and tease her, that's the way 
with them. I wish I could sing, you get lave to make eyes at them 
when you're singing with them ; well, what comes next ? — 

•• But if love brings, 
Heart-ache or pang, 
Cares or such things. 
Love may go hang.*' 

** Love may go hang," repeated he, " aye, there never was an English- 
woman could have written that, that's the bit of Irish blood coming 
out, what 8 this ?— eh!"— here he drew his lips into a minute circle, and 
preluded with a whistle, the following words : 

" When to-morrow's sun is low, and the shadow of the lilac-tree is 
cast against the rustic retreat to which it gives its name, will sJie^ who 
writes these lines, wait to see if love be true or a shadow." 

Mr. Fitzgerald laid down the note, and began dressing for dinner 
incontinently. To describe his thoughts, would be about as easy as to 
unravel several hundred tangled skeins of silk. To describe his person 
as it appeared soon after, armed and equipped for dinner and conquest, 
or more properly triumph, the conquest having been already effected, 
albeit a grave responsibility, is a duty to the public that may not be 
neglected. 

It may be objected, that although it is very true that Mr. Fitzgerald 
was by no means the sort of person, from whom it was to be expected 
that he would set the Thames on fire, solve the quadrature of the circle, 
pacify Ireland, catch a weasel asleep, or perform any other very remark- 
able impossibility, still he could hardly be supposed to be such an 
egregious blockhead, as to take these precious productions for a mode 
of shewing her preference for him, adopted by Lady Madelaine Fitz- 
warine, but it nevertheless was so ; he firmly believed it, for it is to be 
remembered, that of all the fools that drivel on the face of the globe, 
there is not one afflicted with such a density of blindness as the fool, 
whose folly is vanity. Silly people there are, that see the external 
world, as through a glass darkly, others see things distorted and 
twisted ; to some all things are pink, to some black, to some blue, to 
some yellow; others see all objects upside down, many sec things 
unduly magnified, or unduly diminished ; we all see 4hrough the glass 
more or less indistinctly, but the vain fool does not see through it at 
aU ; for the glass is to him a mirror, and presents nothing but the 
image of himself. It is, perhaps, a melancholy consideration, but it 
would be well if there was nothing more melancholy than folly under 
the sun, it is not unmixed sadness, for there is something harmless as 
well as something ludicrous in the self-absorption of vanity. Unhap- 
pily, however, there is another self- absorption in the variegated world, 
a curse to all that come in contact with it, a tenfold curse to the un- 
happy victim of whose mind it has made capture, and which, in this 
instance, was but employing vanity for its own diabolical purposes, 
and that was the self-absorption of vindictive malice. 
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However, Mr. Fitzgerald is at his toilette, a grave tl^k for one who 
rests his fortune in lite upon the set of his clothes, as he evidently felt, 
for one whole hour did he allot to it ; that is to say, three quarters to 
the practical part of it, the dressing, and one quarter to the specular 
tive, i. e. the admiring himself dressed; resolving himself killing, 
and wondering whether it was possible to effect any improvement 
upon the incarnated perfection of his appearance. He then 
shook his head in despair, a kind of triumphant despair ; nature and 
art had alike lavished their resources upon him, and were alike 
exhausted ; anything more would be to gild refined gold, to paint the 
lily, to add a bouquet de something to the violet, he could not disco?er 
a speck, a flaw, or fault ; he smiled and murmured, '' That's it." 

Tmly Mr. Fitigerald was elaborately got up. We have already in a 
former chapter alluded to the manner in which that worthy gentleman 
had proposed to impart an intellectual character to his head, by shaving 
a sufficient quantity of the hair about his forehead, as to give that 
organ the height, breadth, and massiveness that he judged it ought to 
have, to do justice to the brain to which it acted as a screen; but still, 
not being quite certain that women fall in love with intellect, for its 
own sake alone, when absolutely unaided by personal channs, he had 
not neglected the adornment of those locks that he judged prudent to 
retain. Upon these, a profusion of oil had effected the improvement 
that that liquid is said to produce upon the billows in a storm, 
smoothing and satinizing as it were the rugged crests of the seas, and 
converting their abrupt declivities, and jagged and broken summits, 
into a soft graceful wavy outline, that reflected every ray of light like 
a horse chesnut recently escaped from its husk. Not even a well 
waxed mahogany table, could have equalled the burnished beauty of 
that shining head ; it appeared as if its owner really expected that its 
attractions would be so great as to call forth in Lady Madelaine's 
mind, an irresistible desire to pat it. Nor was the rest of his person 
more neglected, his neckcloth could not be said to be tied, it was engi- 
neered, it was architectural, it was sculpturesque, so accurntcly did it 
follow the laws of proportion, that it more resembled some curiously 
composed flgure of a Chinese puzzle, whose lines and angles are like the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, immutable, than the uneven and 
irregular interlacing of cambric of the nineteenth century. 

The diamonds that composed his studs were brilliants of the first 
water, for they were but splinters struck off the first gem of the sea ; 
his waistcoat wa# poplin, anglice tabinet, a garment of many colours, 
which derived additional lustre from being bordered with a clearly 
feminine embroidery, that gave it a suspicious appearance, as if it 
were more a trophy than a waistcoat, and could a tale unfold of former 
conquests, which all the world and especially his wife, knows very well 
form the best possible introduction to future ones. Ill natured people 
indeed said that something very like stays lurked under these brilliant 
flowers of embroidery, but that is hardly credible, perhaps indeed a 
belt, — men do such strange things, when they are in love, — however it 
is no business of ours. His watch guard we leave to the imagination 
of our readers ; Lord Mayors, Sheriffs, and such municipal authorities 
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may famish them with some slight idea of its ^proportions ; but his 
ahoesy there was the strong point, so intense was their brilliancy, that 
the idea of their being really blacked never occurred to any body, it 
seemed as if he had been shod with diamonds or ladies eyes, and that very 
tightly, or at the least that they had been smeared with a carbonised 
and volatilized essence of sunbeams, or steeped in moonlight, as the 
poets say ; and thus armed and equipped, he sailed into the drawing 
room, as some gallant frigate enters a foreign port, or rather as a fireship, 
resembling in exterior appearance and rig one of the ordinary roamers on 
the ocean, but in whose comprehensive and inflammatory interior lurk 
concealed all manner of explosive and combustible materials, slumbering 
indeed, but ready to burst out into a flame, at the very mention of such 
a thing as a match. 

It in no way consists with the design of our present history, to follow 
Mr. Fitzgerald through all the antics into which he was led by the gro- 
tesque idea that he had succeeded in carrying off the heart of Lady 
Madelaine. The discreet reader will acquire a much better idea of the sort 
of thing that (mutatis mutandis) went on at Ellesmere for some time after 
this, by reading the Twelfth Night, than by any thing he is likely to 
meet with in these pages, and to it we refer him, the more so as the 
courteous pubUc, were we to attempt a description of Mr. Fitzgerald's 
pseudo-courtship, would most undoubtedly declare, through its many 
discordant organs, that that description, howsoever differing, was 
larcenously, not to say feloniously borrowed or stolen, from the misad- 
ventures of Malvolio ; so upon the whole, it will be probably best for 
both parties, more especially the reader, to go at once to the fountain 
head, and read Shakspere undiluted. Honesty is the best policy after 
all, especially when it saves trouble. It may be sufficient to say, that 
the next evening, about six o* clock, Mr. Fitzgerald approached Lilac 
Yilla, with a delicious doubt upon his mind, whether he was to meet a 
messenger or messengeress, from Lady Madelaine, or to meet her 
adorable self in person. With many men, the impression that such a 
meeting was at hand, would have produced a nervous uneasiness 
that would have caused them to survey the house from a distance, for 
a short space before approaching it, would have given a cast of anxiety to 
their countenances, of uncertainty to their footsteps, would have moved 
them to spell over the Lilac Villa once or twice, with great deliberation, 
and possibly even to walk round the building that bore that arboricul- 
tnral title, once or twice before venturing to encounter the interriew 
that was lurking in its recesses, — but no such weakness affected Mr. 
Fitxgerald ; on the contrary, the pride of success, that raised its curly 
head in his mind, was materially enhanced by the consideration that that 
success, considering that his fortune was not very large, and he was 
not the head of his house, nor even a lord at all, must necessarily be 
entirely owing to his own merit, his own beauty, his own talents, or 
some other attractive property exclusively appertaining to him, and him 
alone, as indeed any one of those three insinuating qualities we have 
mentioned most certainly would, seeing that the rest of the world could 
not claim as much as the right (so called) of discovery in them. So 
buoyed up with this feding, he no sooner came within sight of the 

R 
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cottage, then he smileS^ benignly on himself, displaced several hairs in 
his right whisker, drew himself up to his fall height, brought his cane 
to that position that is known in military parlance as carrying swords, 
and pushing his chest out as far as it would go, marched straight to 
his point. A thundering knock at the door, was, after some, little 
bustling and scuffling inside^ duly answered, and Mr. Fitzgerald 
disappeared. 

Scarcely had he entered, before Sir Thomas Horton quitted the 
friendly shelter of a neighbouring hedge, with a loud burst of trium- 
phant laughter. " Good ! Good ! Good !" shouted he almost frantically, 
'* now the trap has closed upon both, both, both, —aye, safe, safe, — and 
in ten minutes that poor fool Marsden must be here, — ha, ha, ha. Yean 
have rolled away, men have passed away, children have grown and 
withered, but I have remembered and waited — ^i^iited — waited. — Eh! 
what ! who is that drunken brute that is going into the cottage.*' 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

We must now retnru to the scene of horror, in which the unhappy 
Hastings was the principal actor in New Zealand. 

" Stopped your chattering, my boy," said the murderer with a 
diabolical sneer, as the last quiver settled into the stillness of death 
upon the limbs of his victim, and the deadened eye became nothing 
but a partly transparent ball, and no more ; life was to look through 
it not once again for ever. 

*• Stopped your chattering," repeated he, as if to reconcile himself 
to the act, by repeating and repeating the advantage gained by it ; 
" * dead dogs don't bark.' — Hollo, who's that ?" — and he looked eagerly 
around, fearfully and yet savagely, for already the awful fecundity of 
crime, the fruitful parent of many more, of a grim family likeness, was 
at its terrible work within him, he heard or fancied he heard a rustling 
in the bushes, and grasping his tomahawk yet tighter, looked round 
and trembled, but was ready to slay once more. 

The largest wild animal in New Zealand is a common rat, such a one 
might have stirred in the bushes ; he cast anxious glances in every 
direction, nothing met his view, there was not a sound to be heard. 
Alone with the dead, the undiscovered slayer had nought to fear from 
the hand of man, there was none to suspect, none to accuse, none to 
testify, none to doom, man was and must remain voiceless, and un- 
avenging ; true, the blood of the murdered cried out for vengeance, 
but its accents were not heard on the earth ; they had already reached 
their fitting tribunal, and were silent, recorded, unchangeable, and eter- 
nal. All danger seemed quelled with the life that was just trampled 
out, but a shudder passed over the strong man's hmbs, and a cold 
sweat broke out over his iron firame from head to foot ; already the 
small still voice whispered in his ear, and there was no answer. 

For ten minutes he stood with his arms folded, looking fixedly on 
his victim. It is not immediately that the conviction of the fact,'^of a 
deed done and not to be recalled, of a change wrought that cannot be 
restored, of a soul parted that returns no more, --establishes itself in 
the mind, the heart is in rebellion against the head, and will not admit 
for a while the conviction against which its own feelings revolt, as at 
the confluence of two rivers, their waters roll for a space, together yet 
separate, but at last mingle ; the mind at 6rst rejects what the percep- 
tion admits, but it cannot last long; the stern reality pursues its course, 
and pushes hope and imagination and doubt, aye, and fear, and mad- 
dening sorrow, and late repentance, alike roughly aside, and we know 
that what has been done, has been done. 

The spot where this took place, was close to what^ in that thinly 
inhabited country, was considered a much frequented path, — if path it 
could be called, which was little more than a track through the forest, 
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rather marked by the breaking off of the lower branches of the wood, 
and the trampling of men*s feet, than traced or constructed by the ^ 
work of men's hands ; such as it was, it was, however, too public a ^ 
spot to leave the body, and Hastings accordingly looked round for a ^ 
place to hide it in, and for some time looked in vain. 
f It is wonderful how difficult it is to hide the body of a murdered 
man. Human ingenuity, assisted by diabolical cunning, has been 
ransacked for centuries, with but little success ; the calm preparation 
of vengeance spreads its snares with a pitiless patience, the unerring 
demon guides to the prey, and then abandons his ensnared employer 
to axe and cord. The ruffian robber tramples upon all laws, human 
and divine, but is struck down by the arm of Justice, red-handed, on 
the very corpse of his victim ; the dead drags the living down to the 
tomb, and will not relax the grasp of retribution ; the maniac wiU slay, 
his unearthly cunning aids his hellish craving, and conducts him over 
obstacles almost impassable to the ghastly object of his inscrutable 
impulse, but there it leaves him ; he cannot conceal the act, he cannot 
hide the body ; the tainted air calls attention to the mouldering corpse, 
the earth will not cover it, water repels it, fire betrays it, the elements 
seem leagued against the murderer, they will not be parties to the 
temple violated, to God's image marred by man. It is a strange page, 
and written in characters of blood by a mighty hand in the records of 
Hell. - mr\ 1 iff<% . «l i i rt L\.S :^^^^W:^ " 

Hastings at last dragged the body to a copse about fifty yards dis- 
tant, where the brushwood was unusually thick, hoping that in the 
luxuriance of the vegetation, he might be able there to find a tolerable 
hiding-place, nor was he altogether disappointed ; with some labour 
he succeeded in forcing it into the centre of a mass of underwood, and 
lacing the boughs over it, and adding some fresh ones that he lopped off 
with his tomahawk, to screen it yet more effectually, he walked gloomily 
away, and never once looked behind him, but he left not the body alone ; 
for scarcely had the murderer departed from the spot, and disappeared 
in the distance, or rather in the thickness of the forest, when a natifc 
emerged cautiously from a place of concealment, from which he had 
watched the whole course of the murder, and stealthily approached the 
corpse ; he eyed it with a wolfish expression, that sat strangely and 
horribly on the countenance of a human creature, he carried the never- 
failing Merai, he grinned as he twined the dead man's hair roond his 
fingers, and the next instant the severed head remained in his hand, — 
nor did the swarthy savage rest there. We shall pursue the scene no 
longer, the tempest of human passions is awful enough, but the fiend- 
ishness of the cannibal is unfit for human eye or human ear. 

Hastings returned to his ship, nor did any one imagine that any- 
thing out of the usual course of events had happened to him. Moody, 
variable, and strange, as his manner always had been, a little more 
moodiness, change, or oddness, attracted no notice. Lester was missed 
certainly, some few of the crew indulged in speculations about his 
fate; some said he had bolted as they called it, but upon enquiry it 
was found that he owed nobody any money, so that supposition was 
discarded ; some said he had been murdered by the natives, which was 
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likely enough ; while others again affirmed that he had drowned him- 
self in a fit of delirium tremens, which was also likely enough ; some 
of his particular friends conjectured that he had heen given up hy the 
chiefs to some King's ship, that might have chanced to have entered 
the Bay of Islands, as an escaped transport, which, considering the 
usual character of the English population of New Zealand in 1 830, was 
also by no means improbable. But the main point having been ascer- 
tained, viz. that he owed no money among the ship's crew, those gen- 
tlemen troubled their heads little more about his fate, and he might as 
well never have existed, for any recollection of him that remained on 
board the Albatross, save only in the breast of one, to whom that recol- 
lection was alreadv a hell. 

Time wore on, and every day the space between the hatchway of the 
ressel and the mass of timber and flax beneath diminished and dimi- 
aished, as the cargo she was taking on board filled the hold ; the other 
portion of her lading, to which we have already alluded, — a portion 
less disgraceful to the cupidity of the trader who dealt in it, than to 
the indulgence of a depraved and unnatural curiosity in the purchasers, 
— the highly civilised, intellectual, christian purchasers, in whose eyes a 
fellow creature's head ranks with a cliiua VHse, or a plaster monster, — 
had also been brought on board, and carefully packed in deal boxes, 
with sawdust and other proper precautious. The natives, as the depar- 
ture of the ship drew nigh, pressed more and more eagerly to share the 
good things (in their eyes) that she was distributing, viz. muskets, pow- 
der, spear- heads, hatchets, and whatever else could assist in destroying 
human life. The crew worked with a will to prepare for their voyage, 
the prospect of soon having the ship's head set towards home, nerved 
their arms and loosed their tongues ; some sung the praises of certain 
Wapping beauties, whilst others had soft feelings in the neighbourhood 
of Blackwall ; some looked forward to the pleasures of receiving their 
long arrears of pay, whilst others thought principally of how they 
might get rid of them ; some few hnd mothers and sisters, and were not 
asbaraed to think a little about them every now and then, though they 
did not judge it altogether expedient to make them the subjects of con- 
versation among their messmutes. One declared that this voyage once 
aver, he would moor himself in a snug berth somewhere near Gravesend, 
ind tempt the sea no more ; whilst another, wiiose home was at Amble- 
lide, whence he had run away in connection with the cruelty of a Cum- 
iierland beauty, had a vision of a snug cottage with a flagstaff on the 
>anka of Derwentwater, with a fairy fleet on the lake, by whose skippers 
le, in virtue of his saltwater experience, expected to be hailed Com- 
nodore; whilst others again, who did not like to see their friends extra- 
ragantly happy, persisted in reminding each of those who indulged in the 
ileaaures of hope, that in order to reach the aforesaid pleasures, they 
lad first to double Cape Horn, which they affirmed, with great truth, 
wns no joke at all, but very serious, tempestuous, ^cold, wet, hard- v^ 

irorking, and little sleeping earnest. 

So it was, but, nevertheless, the Horn was on the road home, and 
was spoken of as irreverently as if it were merely the sign of a pubHc 
house. The men stood stoutly up to their work as the ship neared the 
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dreaded Cape ; day by day the weather grew colder^ wanner clotbiiig 
was brought out, and every preparation made for encountering the ice 
of the southern hemisphere, which they were rapidly approaching ; and 
in a few weeks more they saw the first iceberg, its huge maaa drift- 
ing heavily before the wind, its ragged outline swaying majestically 
backwards and forwards, with a stately slowness, the crust of white 
spray and foam about its base, abruptly changed to the deep bine that 
composed its mass, which towards its summit melted gradually away into 
the colourless transparency of crystal, whilst ever and anon heavy 
groans would come booming over the surface of the waters as if some 
ocean giant were imprisoned in its vaulted caverns, and again a lood 
crack like the crashing of thunder near at hand, seemed to threaten 
the dissolution of the glittering palace of the Frost. It was a magni- 
ficent sight, accompanied by befitting sounds, but the Ice King did 
not fail to exact his tribute for the passage through his realms, for there 
are few times more trying to a crew, thfoi when they are in these high 
latitudes,— constant vigilance, constant readiness for action is requisite, 
meals are interrupted, sleep disturbed, warmth unattainable, all hands 
on deck for hours and hours, their clothes are stiff with ice on deck, 
which the close heated air of the forecastle only melts but cannot dry ; 
fingers that are already numbed with the cold, have to handle ropes 
that are frozen into long and apparently endless icicles ; as ice appears 
on one bow or the other, the ship must tack or wear instantly, and 
whilst the necessity of despatch is greatest, the difiiculties of doing 
any thing quickly are increased three-fold, for every rope is frozen as 
hard as if it were a spar, every sail is as stiff as if it were nothing but a 
sheet of sheathing copper ; as the yards swing round, they come hard 
and heavily about, creaking and crackling as if the rigging were being 
wrenched asunder : — but amidst all this hardship, and labour, and dan- 
ger, Hastings seemed to find comfort, the excitement and occupation 
probably relieving his mind from dwelling on the thoughts that were 
tearing it to pieces, and even that hardy crew would wonder at the iron 
constitution, and unflinching hardihood that supported their aecond 
mate through as much work as the best two men in the ship. 

However, this was not to last for ever, the sun rose and the sun set, 
and some way was made, and the sun set and the sun rose, and yet 
more way was made, she lost on one tack, and she gained on another, 
but still she got easting, she advanced slowly but still she advanced, 
and at last one bright clear morning it rose upon an horizon that was 
no longer one waste of waters unbroken save by ice ; a few rugged 
desolate rocks were to be seen on the larboard bow, and as they slipped 
gradually away on the quarter, all men on board knew that they were 
to the eastward of Cape Horn. By the time the evening watch was 
set the great point was gained, they had done with ice and its troubles, 
for the Albatross was steering north-east by east. She had fairly turned 
the comer, their progress was now steady, and they rapidly fonnd the 
effects of the increasing heat, as they carried on every sail she could bear 
to the northward ; but Hastings relapsed into a state of moody suUen- 
ness, whence nothing seemed capable of rousing him; he had little to do 
and he did it ill, and about the latitude of the West Indies a circum- 
stance occurred that seemed almost to paralyse his mind. 
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It was one of those dark, damp^ warm, oppressive nights that so 
depress the energies, a light hreeze had blown from the south-west, 
daring the first watch, but had gradually died away, till at midnight 
the Buls flapped idly against the masts, and the ship lay motionless on 
the sullen water. Something was manifestly coming, the fed of the 
weather would have told that, even if the sudden fall in the barometer in 
the captain*s cabin, had not announced a storm at hand; whence it 
was to come no man knew, but all that could be done was done; sail 
after sail was taken in, and as Hastings was employed in fiirling the 
main-sail, he chanced suddenly to look up, and exactly above his head, 
saw a pale ball of light quivering upon the top-gallant mast-head. 
He had certainly seen this sort of meteor once before. The "corpus 
sancti*' is nothing new to sailors, but it is also by no means indifferent 
to them, it is regarded either as a sign or an omen : if it mounts in the 
rigging, it promises fair weather, if it descends, they must look out for 
squalls; but the unhappy man, upon whose face its ghastly hght is 
thrown, is deemed by his comrades a doomed man. Hastings, tnough 
well aware of this superstition, had been above it, but it was otherwise 
now ; there is no more powerful superstition than that of which guilt 
is the parent — he shuddered as he saw it— but when it shifted its situa- 
tion, and appeared to perch for a moment on the end of the fore-top- 
gallant-yard, descending as it were, by steps, towards the place where 
he was, he fairly gave in, and went down upon deck in a paroxysm of 
guilty apprehension, that belongs only to those who have shed their 
brother's blood. Gloomy, however, as his meditations might be, there 
was no time for them, or any other: scarcely had the meteor disap- 
peared, and the muttered speculations of the men, as to what the 
'* corposant,'' as they called it, might bode, ceased, ere a few large 
heavy drops of rain called the attention of all on board, to what was 
coming ; the darkness closed blacker and thicker on the ship ; it was a 
darkness that might literally be felt ; the low muttering of distant 
thunder was heard, accompanied by some pale flashes of lightning, and 
answered by a light flapping from aloft, as the topsails, the only sails 
that had been left standing, were Ufted by a stray puff of wind, and fell 
again heavily to the mast. It was an appalUng stillness, and stout 
hearts quailed under an influence that no sigiit nor sound of horror can 
surpass, — the influence of silence and darkness. 

The storm burst : a broad glare of light dressed the clouds and the 
ocean in one lurid sheet of gUttering ghastUness, the thunder pealed 
in a tone that seemed as if it would shuce the framework of the stout 
ship to pieces, the rain descended in drops, whose very weight might 
actually be felt, the topsails filled as if they would be blown out of the 
bolt-ropes, the ocean seemed lashed into a grisly foam, the clouds rolled 
together, over and over, as if gigantic rocks were being hurled about the 
heavens, striking fire, from their echoing sides, as they mingled and 
tumbled in the deafening chaos of the elements ; the vessel seemed 
abandoned on the sea, a mark for all the thunderbolts of heaven, 
that were traversing the skies in countless numbers and trackless direc- 
tions ; all was silence on board, the men stood at their stations, every 
one of them wet to the skin, holding on by the rigging in moody idleness. 
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no bdlB were strack, no orders were giveiiy no questions were put, the 
wheel was relieved in silence, not a rope was touched, not a sail ¥ss 
shifted, for the storm had taken the charge of the sea into its own hands, 
and there was nothing to he done, hut to keep her head hefore the wind. 
For four hours this terrible scene continuec^ but though the wind and 
WETea were deafening, and the ship creaked and groaned fearfully, the 
unhappy Hastings heard them not, all that turmoil was disregarded,— 
but a still small voice whispered in his ear, — and the sound of the stonn 
waa light, and of small moment compared with it. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 
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Where is she?'' whispered Mr. Fitzgerald, with great earnestness, 
and DO little smirking, as he entered Lilac Villa. 

** Hush !" said the landlady, " she's not come yet." 
** Them as ventures may win," oracularly remarked a gypsey who sat 
by the fire, eyeing the happy lover with a grin of encouragement, 
•* them as don't venture can't expect to win." 

'* Faith, that's true," said Mr. Fitzgerald, with some little uneasiness 
in his manner, for he did not hy any means like the word Tenture, 
which was not at all the sort of thing he came there for ; ** that's 
true enough ; you're a wise woman, you've got your wits about you." 
** It would go hard with me if I nadn't," replied the crone, ** it's 
little else I have to live upon." 

• * 'Ethen, I donH think there's much danger of your starving," ob- 
served the gentleman. 

" Not much, my son ; there are fools bom every hour," was the cool 
reply : " shew me your palm." 

Mr. Fitzgerald held out his hand as he was told. 
" Cross it with silver." 

The gentleman did so, without mu6h considering how he was illus- 
trating the doctrine she had laid down, touching the probability of her 
starving, and the gypsey, for some time, gazed earnestly at the hand, 
studying the lines thereupon indented, and muttering some undertoned 
doggrel to herself, such, as, 

** Many a line 
Doth here entwine 
Fortune's fretwork. 
In future's network 
Love has crosses. 
Gains have losses." 

*' Well mother, what do you see there ; is there any luck in store 
for me?" asked the gentleman with a grin, as much as to say, ' what 
can the future offer to me, who enjoy the highest good fortune at the 
present moment.' 

*< You are bom under a lucky star," returned the gypsey, scanning 
his face with her cunning black eyes, ** you are in love with a lady that 
sighs for yoUy but you will never break your heart for her ; you will 
have trouble soon, but it will soon cease ; you will make a journey 
before three days, but you will find rest at last in the haven of mar- 
riage, and have nine children to comfort your old age." 

** Sure, my cowboy has that much," said Mr. Fitzgerald, '' is that 
all I'm to have ?" 
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" Patience, my bod,^ said the gypsev, none of us knov what may 
befall as, or what an hour may bring forth," — an obsenration, which, 
abstractedly strictly true in itself, was most especially so in this par- 
ticular instance ; indeed, if Mr. Fitzgerald had known what a quarter of 
an hour would bring forth, it is more than probable that he would 
have departed, escaped, fled, and broke out of Lilac Cottage, in a style 
that Catiline could hardly have rivalled, when he made his celebrated 
bolt, as the next minute the uncertainty of fortune b^;an to develope 
itself in the shape of a tremendous knocking at the door. We must 
here advert to one point in the private history of Lilac Yilla^ a point 
of material consequence to all who happened at any time to be under 
its roof, and which our discerning readers have probably began, if not 
to perceive, at least to suspect, and that was, its moral character was not 
such as would bear any very strict investigation, or indeed any investi- 
gation whatever. The good lady of the house was a married woman ; 
she had married many years ago to escape from the tyranny of a 
father, who beat her whenever he was drunk, which was generally 
every Saturday night, and as it would seem, jumped out of the frying- 
pan into the fire, for her husband also beat her whenever he was 
drunk, with, however, this material difference, that he was generally 
drunk ; for, between the proceeds of the disreputable traffic she 
carried on at home, and a species of nocturnal warfare he carried ou 
against the game abroad, they earned enough money to indulge them- 
selves in any luxury that they particularly fancied. Now his particular 
fancy was to get exceedingly drunk, and the period when his drunken- 
ness did not superadd to that the further enjoyment of beating her, 
was, when be was dead drunk. 

Upon this occasion, therefore, through seeing the necessity of keeping 
him out of the way, she had sent him out some hours before, with up- 
wards of thirty shilhngs in his pocket, with a view of ensuring his 
attaining that interesting state of innocence, that dignified state of 
repose in which he could do no mischief, hke a lamb as he was, or 
rather ought by this time to have been ; for, unhappily, having found 
a small, though not perhaps, select knot of his boon companions, and 
being of a collective, or gregarious, drunken disposition, he had already 
spent it without expendhng himself, and was now returned clamorous 
for more money, and just sufficiently intoxicated to be ready for any 
mischief or quarrel that Old Nick might have provided for his benefit. 
The women looked uneasily at one another ; it was quite clear that his 
arrival would interfere vrith their projects most materially. 

" He's up to anything, from chuck-farthing to manslaughter," said 
his wife to the g3rpsey ; '' stow the cove away in the closet, whilst I open 
the door; he'll mill the glaze if I don't stir my stumps." 

*' Here Vm coming, you bloody fool,'' as a thundering kick threa- 
tened to burst in the panel. 

** Come, be alive," said the gypsey, addressing herself to Mr. Fit»- 
gerald, who stood with his mouth and his eyes alike open, wondering 
at the uninteUigible language, and unintelligible scene vnth which he 
was surrounded. '^ Come along I say, and don't stand staring there like a 
stuck pig," and Mr. Fitzgerald followed her mechanically, not without 
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some disagreeable images of personal danger to himself, sach as con- 
nected themselves with the word venture, which she had used a few 
minates before, and the next instant he was safely stowed away in a small 
black dingy closet off the pantry, his companions being a mop, a pail 
of dirty water, some onions, a very suspicious looking gun, and a quantity 
of sticks df sulphur, the use of which he did not understand, but which 
Lord EUesmere's gamekeeper could have readily explained to him, were 
employed to hold lighted under the pheas^ts in the trees at ni^ht, till 
the vapour stupefies them and they drop from their perches,— there are 
few things that an ingenious turn of minci, cannot turn to some use 
or other. 

This was all that his first hasty survey of the contents of the closet 
made him aware, but as his eyes got more accustomed to the darkness 
he found that there were some other objects, one, which from his first 
touch of it he supposed was a lady's mulf, raised no end of phantasies 
in his mind ; it is impossible to say what amouut of vagrant ideettes may 
spring from the prolific idea of a lady's mufi*, but the discovery that it 
was only a dead hare, dispelled them ; and then another article of fur- 
niture attracted his notice, this was a small bat thick curtain, or more 
properly screen, it being in fact a piece of an old hat, hung loosely upon 
the wall close to the hare, as it yielded to his touch, a slight gleam of 
light shot in, and upon pushing it aside he discovered that it screened 
a small opening that commanded a view of a room far superior in deco- 
rations and general appearance to any he had seen before, or indeed, 
to any that he had thought it likely that humble and apparently much 
neglected cottage could be expected to contain. But the room was but 
the casket, the gem attracted his notice, for by the table sat a female 
form in an attitude of intense anxiety, listening to the clamour and 
confusion that was going on in the next room, and evidently much 
terrified, at least if a trembling which was visible even to Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, could be taken as a ppoof of terror. Her face he could not see, 
but her appearance was so decidedly aristocratic, that, judging that the 
simplicity of her attire was carefully studied for the occasion, he came 
at once to the conclusion that he looked upon Lady Madehdne 
Fitzwarine. 

Scarcely had this idea flashed upon his mind, before another arose 
to correspond, viz. whether in the course of the ensuing melee and 
general action, which he thought likely to take place under the walls 
of Lilac Villa, he might not in some manner so distinguish himself in 
her eyes, as to appear in the character of a preserver or rescuer from 
imminent danger, and thereby acquire a claim upon her lasting 
gratitude, &c. &c. &c., that might be turned to some account. 

Who will now say that there was not heroism in Mr. Fitzgerald ? — to 
be sure, this boiling up of chivalry was immediately in a manner 
chilled by certain considerations of prudence : he had observed from the 
fear displayed by both the women, that they expected something 
very terrible, and not aware that what they really were afraid of was 
the violence not the prowess of the new comer, he concluded that he 
must be some very truculent champion, to engage whom in single 
combat would be an enterprise of great peril ; then he thought of Lady 
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Madelaine's eternal gratitude and something more, and that by a natural 
transition suggested to liim, that he had often heard that those vho 
interpose in matrimonial quarrels do frequently thereby effect rather 
more than they in their benevolence intended, seeing that they do not 
uncommonly bring about a reconciliation so complete and perfect, as at 
once to unite the two belligerents once more into one, in a violent assault 
upon the intruder, poetically expressed by the immortal Butler — 

They who in quarrels interpose. 
Do often get a bloody nose. 

Now of all the blood that has been shed by lovers, and what is much 
more, all that has been offered to be shed, there is no record of blood 
from the nose being taken as the outward sign and token of the 
fidelity within ; upon this Mr. Fitzgerald reflected and considered, until, 
as is commonly the case, in most matters we have been concerned 
in, and indeed, in the affairs of the world generally, the matter settled 
itself ; and judging not without some shew of reason, that be might, 
whatever might happen, exercise his own discretion in either remaining 
still for the sake of security, or coming forth for the sake of glory, — 
provided that the aforesaid glory were accompanied with some actual 
and existent profit to himself; — he remained perfectly quiet, watching 
the mysterious damsel who still sat unmoved at the table. 

The disturbance now became furious, the women, though frightened 
at first, soon recovered, and were not to be debarred the use of their 
tongues ; the man from swearing at and abusing them, seemed inclined 
to proceed, par voie de fait ; he had become not only savage, but what 
in Irish English, is called ' contrary,' and not content with some money 
he had compelled his wife to give him, he insisted upon seeing who 
was in the parlour ; — a proceeding to which the good lady would by no 
means consent, affirming, and with some reason, that her business was 
a strictly confidential one ; and finally he attempted to force his way 
into the room, and, in doing so, struck the wife of his bosom a blow in 
the breast that laid her flat on her back. 

** You white-livered thief," roared the prostrate dame, ^* none but 
ah — y coward would strike a woman ; what right have you to come 
bullying here, you drunken blackguard? who arc you ? yon don*t kill a 
pig once a week ; I never seed your name in the noose-papers.*' 

** Who dug up old J ones* s body, and sold it to the surgeon ?" chimed 
in the gypsey ; ** who stole dame Burton's chickens last Sunday night ?" 
This accusation somewhat staggered the subject of it, for it was true, 
as the gypsey well knew ; the fact being, that the worthy gentleman 
had anticipated the good lady herself by only a few minutes, she 
having appeared at the farm yard, with similar views, just as he was 
departing with the spoil ; and the savage look with which he turned 
upon her, seemed to express so clearly the desire on his part to silence 
her evidence by a peculiar process of the pressure of fingers on the 
wind-pipe, that it startled even her for the moment : *' Don't look at 
me that way," said she, " don't come near me, you cut- throat." 

*' I would'nt touch either of you with a pair of tongs, you couple of 
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Ugly old hags,'* returned the man, and the feminine storm now rose to 
a perfect hurricane. The lady on the floor started to her feet, and 
armed herself with a hroom, the gypscy hetook herself to a staff, which 
she was in the habit of carrying, and both together were preparing 
a desperate onslaught upon the audacious wretch, who had ven- 
tured to speak thus disparagingly of their personal charms, when the 
attention of the passers-by was attracted by the hideous clamour and 
screams of murder, with which the women met some feeble attempts 
at self-defence made by the object of their joint rage, and se?eral 
people at once rushed into the cottage, — among these were Sir Thomas 
Horton and Mr. Montague Marsden. 

The presence of these two gentlemen restored an irregular kind of 
order for the moment, but though blows were suspended, a storm of 
mutual vituperation still raged. The women, inveighing against the 
ruffian who ventured to strike a woman, the man emplo3ring the inter- 
vals that he could spare from trying to staunch the blood from divers 
scratches, in suitable replies, — until suddenly, — whether he had seen 
the worthy Mr. Fitzgerald enter, or whether it was merely the creation of 
his drunken brain, — he declared that the women had introduced a man 
into the house, who had conspired with them to rob him and carry off 
all his goods, and leave him on the parish. This produced a silence for 
the moment. Mrs. Gubbins had good reasons of her own for not 
wishing the house to be searched, and a proposition from Sir Thomas 
Horton to that effect alarmed her exceedingly ; for not being in the 
whole secret, she was afraid that the discovery of her visitors, might, 
in some degree, compromise the pavment that she was to receive 
through the gypsey. She tried a fainting fit first, which produced 
about as much effect upon the bystanders, as the fall of any other 
article of domestic furniture might have done ; the gypsey who might 
be supposed to take some interest in her fate, recognizing her employer 
in Sir Thomas, was fully occupied watching him, and endeavouring to 
make out what he intended her to do next, — and her husband was 
accustomed to that sort of thing. Sir Thomas looked carelessly round 
and round. 

" Where do you think the thief is concealed V said he, — the gypsey 
thinking now that she had caught his meaning, gave a significant 
glance at the door of the parlour, which the man by chance intercepted, 
and fancying from it, that the vague accusation he had brought 
forward out of mere savage wantonness, might nevertheless have some 
foundation in truth, suddenly rushed into the room, and in another 
moment returned, — dragging out Clara Hastings. 

All were thunderstruck at this : — Mr. Marsden groaned as he looked 
at her, the suspicions expressed by Lady Ellesmere at once occurred 
to his mind, and with them came the idea that they were not altogether 
without reason. Sir Thomas looked calmly on with a smile of fiendish 
triumph, and poor Clara, ignorant as yet of the equivocal situation 
she was in, and its consequences, sought protection at once from Mr. 
Marsden. At this moment a loud scream was heard from the pantry : 
" Help, help, — murder, man-traps, and spring-guns," and the next 
moment out limped the unfortunate Mr. Fitzgerald, who, in the start 
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be gave, at the sudden appearance of the drunken man in the roonii 
which he supposed contained Lady Madelaine, had inadvertently pat 
his foot in a rat-trap, which instantly pinned him after the fashion oi 
rat-traps. 

Even Mr. Marsden could hardly help laughing at the figure this new 
performer in the scene presented ; but it was too serious a matter to 
laugh at ; he knew that whatever the real state of the case was, it 
must most seriously affect Clara's prospects in life, and it is to be 
remarked, that though Mr. Marsden possessed to the full as much «t 
his neighbours, the easy generosity that would prompt him to do a 
good natnred thing, if it came in his way, he by no means possessed 
that strength of mind, and steadiness of disposition, that would ensure 
his standing stoutly by a friend in trouble. He found Clara in a 
position in which appearances were most seriously, and indeed to her, 
dangerously against her, and the reasoning that would have occurred 
to a higher order of mind, viz. that there must be some mistake, or 
some deception, because his knowledge of Clara's character assured 
him that she was incapable of committing the action in which she 
was to all appearance detected, the granting a secret meeting in a 
disreputable house to Mr. Fitzgerald, was above his grasp. He could, 
indeed, himself have pardoned her as a guilty person, and sued her 
pardon from others, but to stand up stoutly for her innocence, which 
was the sort of assistance she was in want of at the time, was precisely 
what he was utterly unequal to ; he had not sturdiness of purpose, nor 
sufficient rcHance in his own judgment, nor even his own knowledge of 
her for such a course, and thus it was that at the very moment that 
she, poor girl, was falling a victim to machinations so diabolical and 
so unaccountable, that any one who had been aware of the true state 
of the case would have been naturally inclined to doubt the sanity of 
their contriver, — at the very moment, when assistance, support, and 
advice, were of the most vital importance, she found that the person 
from whom she most naturally expected them, the friend of her youth, 
who had recommended her to the notice of the family, was unequal to 
the task. It not to be supposed that the story was suffered to lie 
dormant ; even before dinner time Lady Ellesmere*s opinion was con- 
veyed to Mr. Fitzgerald, that the discovery of the attempt to intrigue 
with Lady Emily's governess, would probably make his stay at EDes- 
mere painful to him, and produced, — notwithstanding his protestations 
of his and her entire innocence, which her Ladyship, a cool and practical 
woman of the world, received with urbanity, as matters of course, —the 
desired effect of his immediate departure from the castle ; and, indeed^ 
something more, for it is a matter well worth the attention of those 
philosophical minds who are fond of tracing effects to their causes, 
that it also produced a complete revulsion in his political opinions, and 
from being a stout hard-bitted Orangeman, he became a follower of 
Mr. Daniel 0' Council, and is at this moment clamouring horribly for 
the Repale. Soon after dinner, Clara, who now partly understood the 
state of the case, and terrified, and astounded, lay on her bed in a 
state of both mental and bodily exhaustion, received a Bummona to 
attend the Marchioness. 
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It ifSiBf certainly, "witb a beating heart tbat she obeyed it ; bnt she 
even now was not aware of the extent of the misfortune that had 
befallen her, for her experience of the world had not as yet afforded 
her an instance of that peculiar state of things, in which the fact of 
guilt or innocence is not the real question, but the decision turns upon 
the appearance of guilt or innocence. Lady EUesmere was one of 
those good sort of people, of whom it would be difficult to say much 
evil, and not very easy to say much good, there was little activity of 
any sort or kind in her disposition, she was polished and pleasing in 
her manners, because such manners suited her birth, she was courteous 
and kindly to all who approached her, because courtesy belongs to 
high rank, (N.B. this is a secret generally unknown to modem no?e- 
lists) ; she was charitable to the poor, more especially to decayed gen- 
tility, and careful of her husband's tenants, because it was suitable to 
her station ; she was equable in her temper, because it was dignified to 
be so ; she was patient of inconveniences when such reached her, be- 
cause she would not condescend to complain, and would have forgiven 
injury or even insult, rather than be at the trouble of quarrelHng ; all 
that she did was more from its own fitney than from her impulse;— but 
under this outer crust of ice, there was still a strong flame, burning 
not the less intensely that it burned steadily and with little outward 
show, and that was the love of her children ; in that her whole being 
-was absorbed, to that she would have sacrificed anything and anybody, 
and unhappily this very feeling was directly involved in the case in 
question. Clara might be innocent entirely; she might have been 
guilty of an indiscretion in listening to even honourable addresses in a 
place where she ought not to have been seen at all ; she might have 
been stained with guilt of a deeper die, — which of all these was the case 
Lady Ellesmere did not know, would have found it difficult to ascer- 
tain, and was unwilling to enquire, — but this she did know and feel, 
that Lady Emily's governess must be above reproach, or suspicion, and 
that right or wrong, deceiving or deceived, unjustly condemned, or 
rightfully punished, Clara could not be suffered to remain at Elles- 
mere. 

A long and animated discussion had already taken place upon this 
subject, between the Marchioness and her two eldest daughters, in 
which that lady's views had been earnestly and eagerly opposed by 
both, according to their respective ways of thinking ; Lady Madelaine 
dwelling upon the improbability of Clara's being actuated by any 
feeling other than a possibly indiscreet curiosity in approaching the 
cottage, — bearing willing and abundant testimony to the excellence of 
her character, of which she herself had full and complete personal 
knowledge, — appealing to Lady Ellesmere's own feeling of justice, 
whether such a sufficient examination had been made into the 
real circumstances of the case, to warrant the course she was pursuing, 
and enlarging upon the apparent meddling of Sir Thomas Horton 
in the whole matter, and the more than doubts that existed about his 
character and motives; — whilst Lady Sarah declared roundly, that the 
idea of a secret interview betweea. Mr. Fitzgerald and Miss Hastings, 
was so utterly preposterous, incredible, imaginative and impossible. 
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that nothing hut the serious consequences it appeared to threaten, 
could keep her from dying of laughter: in the first place, she did not 
helieve that it was possible for any human being to be so absurd and 
grotesque as to fall in love with such an animal as Mr. Fitzgerald, 
except in a fairy tale, such as *' Bottom and Titania,*' and in the second 
place, that to her own certain knowledge, and very great amusement, 
Mr. Fitzgerald was deeply involved in whatever corresponded to love 
in his physiology, for Lady Madelaine, which, absurd as it was, was 
still a fact, for many facts are inexpressibly absurd; that to an inte^ 
view, the consent of both parties was genendly necessary, at all events 
of one ; that, in this case, the consent of neither could be obtained ; 
that therefore the whole thing was a confusion, or a misunderstanding, 
or an embrogUo, or an optical delusion, or something of that sort, and 
ought to be thought no more about ; all which logic, of her Ladyship's, 
however, made but little impression upon her mother, whose mind wis 
already made up, that is to say, who had arrived at her conclusion the 
moment she had heard an account of the transaction, without by any 
means encountering tbe trouble or delay of analysing or examining the 
reasoning (if any) that led hei^thereto. 

Mean time, a somewhat pecuhar scene was going on in the dining- 
room, after the ladies left it. Sir Thomas Horton had appeared 
to be in high spirits during dinner-time, reckless, even beyond hii 
usual recklessness, and utterly disregarding the suspicious, if not 
hostile looks, which were from time to time directed at him, by both. 
Lady Madelaine and Lady Sarah. He had talked loudly, laughed almost 
incessantly, and drank freely; but soon after dinner, a change camo^ 
over him — he ceased to address himself to his neighbours as he hadL 
done — his brow became gloomy — his eye glanced suspiciously from-^ 
one to another, and he muttered unceasingly to himself. As guests 
after guest observed this, each seemed struck by it ; a feeling o^ 
restraint, of awe, of almost alarm seemed infectious ; the bottle Un— - 
gered in its course, the conversation languished ; few seemed inclined 
to talk, and none to listen; and Lord Ellesmere, seeing the gloom that 
was spreading through the assembly, proposed an adjournment to the 
ladies, much earlier than usual, which was evidently a sensible relief to alL 
As the party rose from table, each looked with an uneasy expression of 
doubt— of foreboding of some coming evil, in his neighbour's face, as 
if each felt that there was something at which humanity shudders 
connected with Sir Thomas Horton. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

Wb left our imprudent hero and his companions, if not actually 
io the hands, still not very far out of the hands of the PhiUstines, 
or at all events their heirs and assigns, in a position of no little 
difficmlty, and indeed danger, blockaded in a cavern, in an imprac- 
ticable ravine, by one of the wildest tribes on the face of the earth, 
whose natural ferocity and cupidity were farther inflamed by super- 
atitious hate and superstitious fear, and who had succeeded, in 
Hie first instance, in detaching from them those friends upon whose 
influence they mainly relied for the privilege of pursuing their investiga- 
tiona unmolested; this aid was now gone, the sword was to negotiate, 
the enemy clustered round, but apparently dared not begin hostilities ; 
for though with characteristic inconsistency these wild warriors, whose 
"weiy lives constantly depended upon the quality of their weapons, 
valued their own fire-arms principally for the inlaying and embossing 
"^th which they were profusely ornamented, they were well acquainted 
"^th the deadly accuracy of the simple and unpretending rifle in the 
liands of an European ; they had seen the careless negligence with 
"^hich Lord de Creci had a few days ago raised his to his shoulder, 
mnd had seen a gazelle roll over and over, at a hundred and more yards 
^xffy and they were well aware that a man would have stood but an 
indifierent chance at that distance, so though their impatience 
'prompted them to a general attack and massacre of the whole party, 
3>rudence forbade it. A formal attack might very probably terminate in 
a formal defeat, and there were plenty of unf riend j^of their own nation, 
Teady to take advantage of such a mishap, but even supposing them to 
l)e successful, they had to deal with well armed and desperate Europeans, 
men whose personal courage being of a different order from that of 
Asiatics, is commonly looked upon all over the East as having a very 
reasonable portion of insanity, not to say diabolism in it, a victory 
over them could not be expected without a loss of men, which an Arab 
tribe could not afford to sustain, and so it was that no active hostilities 
were entered into. The Fellahs swarmed on the rocks, and a strong body 
of horsemen shewed themselves in the city, but they did not attack ; 
the horses and baggage were safely got into the spacious excavation that 
sheltered the party, and even the camels were moved into a place where 
the Arabs would have found it difficult to molest them without exposing 
themselves more than it was thought likely they would venture upon ; 
a few stones and a large slab that had covered a sarcophagus stopped 
the entrance, the watch was set, and the party passed that night with 
tolerable comfort and without disturbance, (scorpions excepted.) 

Indeed, for the reasons above-mentioned, they had little or nothing 
to fear as long as they remained in the cavern ; they were too strongly 
posted to be attacked, but though they had provisions sufficient to last for 
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some time, they had barely water enough for the next day, and though 
there was a brook running through the Wady Mousa, they were too 
far from it to obtain a supply, without exposing the party seeking it 
to the chance of being cut off. Early in the morning, Lord de Creci sent 
to the hostile Arabs, to endeavour to negotiate with them for a safe 
retreat, but it was evident that they were bent upon mischief ; it is 
probable that in the excited state they were in, their hatred of the 
giaours might have induced them to prefer the gratification of that evil 
passion to their cupidity, but in this instance the two passions worked 
harmoniously together ; for though they dwelt much upon the outrage 
the Christians had committed, in forcing their way into their lands, in 
remaining there after having been repeatedly warned to withdraw, in 
attempting to carry off one of their principal buildings in their portfolios, 
and what was worse, carrying away one of themselves, still it wu 
manifest, that under all this pretence of patriotism there lurked anothtf 
motive. So rich a prey had never been seen in the Wady Mousa; 
other Europeans had come with little money, few horses, and few arms, 
and, moreover, had come expressly under the protection of native 
Sheicks, who would be responsible for any violence offered to them, 
and would infallibly retaliate; who could waste their crops, and cot off 
their supplies, without even the inconvenience of a blood feud, but 
now it was otherwise; here were valuable horses, much property, 
arms, ammunition, and money, literally shut up in a trap, for in the 
tomb the Fellahs knew perfectly well they could not remain for want 
of water more than a day at the outside, the idea of their breaking cover 
and forcing their way at the point of the sword out of Petra did not 
occur to them ; that seemed utterly beyond even Prankish audacity, 
and taking it for granted that the whole party were altogether in their 
power, they came to the inevitable Arab conclusion of stripping them 
m any case of every single article of property they possessed, and then, 
if need were, massacring them. The guides and grooms they had 
brought from Kerek, were of no sort of use now; they were Arabs of 
the towns, and came from such a distance, that the animosity of their 
tribes would have signified nothing ; indeed, by sparing them, and 
giving them some trifling present out of the spoil, even that would be 
avoided. The great point was gained that of the abandonment of the 
Christians by the Sheick who was bound in honour to protect them ; 
and judging himself secure of his prey, the Sheick of Wady Mousa 
made no secret of his intentions towards them, even whilst, with a sin- 
gular reliance on European faith, he did not hesitate to place himself 
in their power for the time, by coming to hold a conference with them 
upon the terms under which he would undertake to guarantee them 
their lives, which, being the modest demand of the surrender of eveij 
single article of arms and property they had with them, and a bill for 
fifty thousand piastres, upon the payment of which, at Hebron or Jem- 
salem, they were to be safely conducted to Hebron, were not yary 
likely to be accepted. ^ 

" Upon our heads be it, Effendi,** said the Sl \eic)c; with great 
gravity, when he had completed this liberal offer, " that we condnet 
you siufely to Hebron, in the name of the Prophet ; not a hair of your 
heads shall be harmed. Allah is great.'* 

^ i ••• 
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** May your bouuty be extolled for ever, Sheick/' returned the Earl; 
'* but we think we can do it cheaper onraelveB.'' 

** How, Efiendi, when we say you ihall not go ? are we nothing in 
the Wady Monta f are these rocks ours or yours ? Shall we shed one 
another*s blood for a little money ? May Allah forbid it." 

** We will pay you reasonably, Sheick," returned the other, "for 
what assistance you render us ; but know that an Englishman never sur- 
renders his arms. If you will conduct us, our servants, our camels, our 
horses, and baggage in safety to Hebron, then we will pay you the sum 
we should have paid those men who deserted us, — if you will not, then 
we wash our hands of what may follow." 

*• What can follow, Effendi ?" returned the other ; " you are but 
a handful among us, — are you the sons of the giants that you should 
set us at nought?" 

''Tell him we are the sons of double-barrelled guns,*' interrupted 
Harry ; '* and our mothers talk all languages, and clear all scores.^' 

*' Truly, Sheick," said Lord de Creci, ** we are not the sons of 
the giants, seeing that there are no giants in these days on the earth, 
but we are the sons of the sword, the which weapon we purpose pre- 
sently unsheathing, though we would not willingly shed blood." 

''Upon your own heads be it, Effendi,*' returned the Sheick ; 
" Allah is merciful. You are in our power, you and your horses, and 
your baggage, all must remain here, it is slready ours; praise be to Allah." 
" Do you refuse our offer, Sheick ?" 

"You offer what is already our own, Effendi," returned the 
Sheick, stroking his beard with great complacency; 'Upraise be to 
Allah and his holy Prophet, all you have must remain here." 

" Then be it known to you, Sheick," returned the Earl, a dark 
g^ladiatorial expression stealing over his countenance, " that we will 
march out of the Wady Mousa, with our guns loaded and our swords 
drawn, that we will not leave one horse or one cup, one piastre or one 
tent-pin behind us, and whosoever offers to impede our passage we 
will shoot him to death, and his blood be on his own bead." 

" God save the king," said Harry, in token of his approval of the 
Earl's speech. 

"Do you want to be all killed ?*' exclaimed the astonished Sheick, 
who could hardly imagine such an undertaking entering into a head not 
already turned ; " are you mad ?" 

" Yes, Sheick, we are very mad," returned the Earl, with the 
moat profound gravity, and it seemed to the full satisfaction of the 
Arab that it was actually the case, for he retired at once, without 
farther parley, and the negotiation was not renewed that day, 
during the rest of which, the besieged travellers continued steadily 
making their arrangements, for, if possible, stealing out, if not breaking 
out of Petra during the night, and by dark they had every thing ready, 
the loading of the camels alone excepted ; this, however, soon after 
sonaet they accomplished unobserved, and towards midnight, in dead 
Rilenoe, but complete preparation for battle, they set forth on their 
road. 

It was a night of singular beauty, as they defiled warily through 

e 2 
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that spectral city, a night characterised hy a clearness and transparency 

unknown to the hlack vault, to which our northern sky has not unapt^ 

heen compared ; the heavens had not the appearance of a sable dome 

pierced with innumerable holes of different sizes, but of a mighty 

expanse of a liquid darkness, in which myriads upon myriads of par* 

tides of liquid light were floating at ever varying distances, for the eye 

clearly recognised that the difference of size and brilliancy it observed 

in these sparkling globes arose more from their distance from the earth 

than from any difference in their magnitudes ; and under the influence 

of the niglit a feeling of reverential awe, strengthened perhaps by the 

presence of danger, seemed to pervade the whole party, not one single 

word was spoken ; all arms were secured, so as to prevent any clatter 

from them, the tramp of the horses was but a dead and hollow sound, for 

they had cut up their principal tent tomufile their feet with, and onward 

they went as if some of the inhabitants of the bygone city had risen from 

their tombs in the dead of the night, and were seeking to escape from 

the dominion of the grave. For twenty minutes they thus held their 

noiseless way, no chase had yet been commenced, the dead silence, 

remarked both by the Earl and Harry, convinced them both that the 

worst part of the night's undertaking was over; once out of the narrow 

valley which they were threading, in whose conflned gorge two honet 

could barely move abreast, they liad little to fear ; the enemy in the 

open country would have no advantage from their local knowledge of 

places of shelter, whence they might pick them off without danger to 

themselves; in a fair stand up fight in the plain, the stout hearts, cool 

heads, and good fire-arms of the six Europeans, would probably be an 

overmatch for any force that was likely to be brought against them, if 

indeed they did not succeed in interposing such a distance between 

themselves and their enemies before they were missed, as should deter 

the latter from pursuit altogether. The path they were followinj^ 

which was in fact nothing but the bed of the river that waters Petra, 

now perceptibly mounted, the tombs and dwelling places became 

scarcer and scarcer, the decorations of sculpture gave way gradually to 

the graceful forms of nature ; the waving branches of the living oleander 

and tamarisk, replaced the marble imitation of the acanthus, a few stray 

willows by the side of the brook, reminded the travellers of homelier 

scenes ; the rocks above opened more at\d more, the ravine became 

broader and broader, and at last Lord de Creel, who had led the party, 

rode out into the open plain, and wheeling his horse round, waited on a 

rising ground till the whole party had defiled under his eyes, not one 

man nor one horse wanting, and then joined Harry who had brought 

up the rear. 

** So far so good," said he ; "I hardly expected to have got such a 
start, I thought some pilferer or other would surely have been prowling 
about and have discovered us." 

" Probably,' said Harry, "they considered us public property, to be 
equitably divided on the morrow, and that private stealing m the night 
would be poaching on a friend*s manor. I should tlunk that was 
pretty good Arab morality, but it stnkes me that they'll find a trifling 
error in their calculations ; I should like to go back and see their dis- 
appointment when they find the trap empty and the bird flown.** 
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" It would be somewhat a hazardous indulgence of one's curiosity," 
sturned the Earl, *' but we are not quite safe yet ; I do not think that 
>r two days we can reckon upon our being in perfect security, for 
Doner or later they will certainly pursue, and we are still very weak in 
•oint of numbers, compared with them, for we can really only count 
pon ourselves ; not one of these men," continued he, lowering his 
oice and looking suspiciously round upon their Arab attendants, *'not 
ne of th^se men will remain with us if the Fellahs attack in earnest, 
or they all know we will fight to the last, that some blood will be shed 
rhatever the result may be, and they will not stay by us and hazard a 
lood feud with their formidable neighbours/' 

** Then they may go to the devil their own way," quoth Captain 
lowbray, and for some time they rode on in silence. 

** What a glorious night it is," at last exclaimed Lord de Creci, 
^ the very skies seem alive with the countless orbs that are wheeUng 
silently and ceaselessly above us, * the heavens truly declare the 
^ory of God, and the firmament sheweth his handywork. Mowbray, 
ilowbray," continued he, looking fixedly at his companion, and for 
he first time addressing himself directly to a subject which was, never- 
heless, very near his heart, " can you look, unmoved, upon the scene 
re have just quitted ; can you look, with a cold, unbelieving eye, upon 
he record of the fulfilment of prophecy, engraved in imperishable 
haracters of granite, in the rock that we are leaving behind us, the 
rath written in tablets of marble ; can you look, unmoved, on the 
utjesty, the glory of the night, to which the heaven above you bears 
dtness, in all the sileut eloquence of the eternal stars ; can you see 
heae things unmoved ?" 

The other was, manifestly, afiected, much had passed to change 
is opinion since he had landed in that soil, but something yet 
emained to be done, and that was, to subdue his pride ; that was a 
uk that belonged to a higher hand; the mere successful exercise of 
nman reason is as likely to confirm, as to subdue human pride ; but 
till it was with a levity of manner that had no place in his heart, that 
le carelessly answered : — 

/' It seems to me, that we should have studied those records in very 
>ad company, and with most serious danger of having our throats cut» 
jid as to the stars, I observe that their rays flash back from spear- 
leads and bayonets." , 

*' It is too true," returned the Earl, *' human wickedness is at work 
very where, even this glorious scene is polluted with the preparations 
or human edaughter. Little did the camel-driver's son imagine what 
i fatal legacy of hate he was leaving to the world, when he contrived 
hat cunning scheme that was to draw so many after it toxlestruction." 

"I never could understand," said Harry, '' why the Mahometans, 
rho are, and always have been, the most Kehgiously warlike people 
he world ever saw, should have chosen to date their era from 
liahomet's Jiight from Mecca : if they had taken his birth or his 
leath, it would have been intelligible, or the entry into Mecca, or the 
ictory of Beder ; but to date from a flight is to me incomprehensible, 
or a fanatical nation of warriors." 
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** You are partly right,*" answered the Earl, " the flight from Meen 
is certainly the era they date from ; hut it was not the flight that they 
mean, when they speak of the Heffira: Mahomet had fled often enoaglk 
before, he had been a fagitive and an outlaw for tweWe years before; 
flight was nothing new to him : the incident that has giyen the Kith 
of July such a bloody pre-eminence among the days of the year* vti 
the measure that has stamped the character of Islamism to this day; 
it was the dravnng of the sword, which has not been sheathed yet ; 
the principle he then for the first time laid down, that * the faith that 
is oppressed by the sword, must be protected by the sword,* andwhiefa 
was instantly extended into, * must be propagated by the sword :' from 
the moment that declaration passed his lips, Islamism became a ftct, 
a power that moved nations, and crushed empires." 

** He was a cunning priest, and a good soldier," returned Harry, " sod 
if I mistake not, we shall soon have the benefit of his tenets, for the 
sounds behind us are not the waving of bushes, or the trickling of 
waters ; they are up, and on our traces." 

" I can hear nothing,*' said the Earl. 

'* I can though." 

Lord de Creci listened for some time, but in vain. *' It is imagi- 
nation,*' said he, *' though still we have to expect them soon ; thoie 
men we have left behind, are quite as much actuated at this moment 
by their hatred of Christians as they are by their avarice, the indul- 
gence of the two evil passions together, is an earthly paradise to the 
Moslem. I remember once going round a lunatic asylum at Caiio» 
which was more like a receptacle for wild beasts than an habitation 
for human beings, for it was nothing but a range of dens round s 
court-yard, each with a strong grating, behind which the unhappf 
maniacs hooted and gibbered hideously, and there had just been a du- 
tribution of food by some charitable person, the only sustenance, as wj 
guide assured me, they had had for twenty-four hours, for their daily 
bread is dependant on the charity of individuals, when I observed one 
of these wretched lunatics who would not eat a piece of water-melon 
he had just received. I thought it odd at the moment, for the man** 
lips were parched, and he looked at it from time to time as if he could 
swallow it at one gulp, he seemed to me to be perishing of thirst, 
however, I took no more notice of him, and went round the court with 
the keeper, and just as I came within a few yards of this man, he 
dashed the piece of water-melon in my face, with a howl of exultation. 
The delight of injuring or insulting a Christian, overcame hunger and 
thirst, according to the ideas of that poor lunatic !" 

•* Well, we shall soon have another specimen of their favour for 
Christians," said Henry, " for I hear them behind as distinctly as 
possible,"— and, indeed, this time Lord de Creci was obliged to admit 
that the younger ears were the better ones, and that, in point of fact, 
the chase was already begun ; they had, however, now gained the open 
country, and had, at all events, passed safely out of the rocky ravines, 
in which a handfnl of men might have arrested their progress, they 
closed up into a compact body, and continued to move steadily but 
rapidly onwards, ready to receive an attack at any moment, and not 
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very doubtfel of the ranilt. Some time, however, ekpted before the 
enemy came in tight, whether he loBt time in collecting hiB forces, or de- 
layed his horsemen by waiting for their fellowB on foot, did not at first 
appear ; but hoar after hour passed away, the march, though evidently 
discovered, was unmolested, a few straggling horsemen would hover 
about them from time to tiole, but never approached within hail, 
they seemed merely to follow for the purpose of watching them, and the 
stars began at last to melt away in the light of the coming sun. 

With the first gleams of day, however, came the perception of the 
canse of their unmolested progress, the Arabs, more familiar with the 
coantry, had moved rapidly during the night by a shorter road, to a 
difficult mountain pass, which they now occupied, those on foot in 
-very considerable numbers, and with every demonstration of intending 
to bar the passage, and the horsemen on the plain beyond ready to 
pounce upon the Christians, even if they should succeed in forcing the 
pass. At the same moment that they came in sight of these formidable 
preparations for arresting their progress, a strong body of their enemies 
appeared in the rear, as if for the purpose of driving them headlong 
into the trap, and at the sight, whose purport they well understood, 
every native of the country that was attached to their party deserted 
them at once, dispersing in every direction, evidently either afraid 
of the consequences that might result from the battle that seemed 
inevitable, or more probably, already tampered with by the Fellahs, 
who seemed to have marked this party as their prey with an unusual 
determination. 

** They would not have fought, and they'd only have hampered us,'* 
remarked Harry, as they hastily scrambled away among the rocks, 
the horses of those who were mounted shewing a goat-like activity in 
making their way over the rough ground, — *' we are better without them," 
and the Earl thought so too, — notwithstanding that their party was 
now reduced to six, Lord de Creci, Harry, the skipper of the 
schooner, the two servants, and the sailor, all six mounted, — and 
two camels forming all their encumbrance. An Arab, apparently of 
some consideration, galloped up from the rear, making signs of 
a wish to negotiate, but it was evident that this was merely for the 
purpose of gaining time, delaying the Christians till more help 
should arrive for their enemies, or till the heat of the day should add 
still further to their difficulties. 

** I look upon that narrow place they have occupied there so strongly, 
in the light of a stiff fence," said Harry to the Earl, *' a sort of Syrian 
bullfinch ; there is nothing for it, but to get our heads straight, cram 
at it, and go through with a run. Hadn*t those two sailors and Jerry 
better dismount ; they'll make no shooting from horseback ?" 

** No," said the Earl, ** we do not want shots to kill yet, we want 
them to frighten, that they will do well enough as it is, and we shall 
probably get safe through ; but if we once kill a man, it will be a very 
aeriouB business." 

" Just as you like," replied Harry, " it's all one to me." 

*' Bemember Lady Hester's * advice," said the Earl, with a smile, 
** * carrying arms may assure your life, but using them may ensure 
your death -* besides other men's lives are to be considered." 
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** Pooh, it's not come to that yet awhile,'' retained the Captain* 
casting a glance of, perhaps, not quite warrantable contempt at the 
swarm of Arabs, that, wrapped up in their great cloaks, sat like bo 
many wolves in sheep's clothing, on the sides of the hills, under the 
very firelocks of which respectable assembly, they were in a few 
. minutes to pass, without any very distinct knowledge, of whether those 
firelocks were to be used or not; and just at the moment the mention of 
one lady suggesting the image of another to his mind, a thought 
came across him, that if it were possible to find a convenient nook 
among these rocks, commanding a good view of the coming skirmish, 
but well out of the range of fire, and that if time and space, and cir- 
cumstances could be annihilated, or othewise modified, or reformed 
or repealed, so as to suit his views, it would add extremely to the per- 
sonal pleasure he expected to feel in. teaching the Arabs that those who 
meddle with fire are apt to burn their fingers, were that nook occu- 
pied by Clara Hastings. Surely she would relax a little in her severity 
if she saw the style in which he headed an attack, especially against 
unbelievers. However, there was no time for speculations of this sort, 
it was a time for loosening sabres in their scabbards, getting pouches 
open, looking to priming, seeing that copper-caps had not fallen off. 
and that sort of thing ; they placed the camels in the centre, closed 
in a compact body round them, unslung firelocks, and moved gallantly 
on. It was curious to observe the characteristic tempers of the different 
nations, as shewn in*the advance ; the English sailors marched steadily 
and carelessly onwards, their countenances were unchanged, and ap- 
parently unchangeable, and the only token they gave of their being 
placed in an unusual position, or one of any difficulty or danger, was 
in their eyes, that piercingly and warily traversed the country before 
them, but there was neither fear nor doubt in those glances, it was 
merely just examining the ground to see where to go, and what to do. 
Jerry, on the contrary, was more animated, his sparkling and eager 
eye glanced rapidly and savagely from one to another of the enemy, as 
if he was selecting the particular individual who was to enjoy tlie favour 
of his first shot, with a full intention that that happy man should by 
no means stand in need of a second, consoling himself, in the meau- 
time, with some muttered maledictions upon the ''haythen rabbers,*' 
and some very liberal promises, in case he ever caught any of them at 
the fair of Clogheen ; whilst Fritz, who was personally to the full 
as brave as any of the others, exhibited his courage in totally a different 
form, he was wrought up into a state of excitement, bordering upon 
frenzy, he swore at the Arabs, and then he swore at his stirrups, because 
he could not stamp in them, he shook his clenched fist at the biUs, and 
then laughed at the danger, he then became exceedingly dangerous to 
his friends himself, by the vivacity with which he kept examining, and 
displacing, and replacing his fire-arms. As they approached the pass 
that was to be the scene of the first trial of strength, the crowd who 
had already appeared at their rear, formed a half circle, overlapping 
their flanks, much to Bluthenbaum*s indignation, who glared to and 
froHkc a surrounded tiger, as if he were looking out for a *'soft place'* 
to break through, and by the time they had come within gunshot of 
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the hill they were thus completely hemmed in. The moBt violent menaces, 
the most fmrioos abnse, the most frantic gesticnlations, that the madness 
of the moment could suggest, raged in a perfect whirlwind around them ; 
but still no shot had vetbeen fired ; the robbers of the desert wished to 
intimidate the travellers into being quietly robbed, precisely in the 
None manner as their corresponding class in England, *' the movement 
party** were at that very moment endeavouring to carry their own 
measures of spoliation, by what they called ''moral influence,** yiz. 
the ^^tle application of physical force; for what is humorously 
called ** moral influence/* bears much the same relation to physical 
force, that a screw does to a sledge-hammer. 

It certainly was a trying moment when they approached the pass, the 
hill-side seemed alive with the enemy, their numbers were sufficient to 
destroy the small European party with one volley, were they so minded, 
but stUl much reliance was to be placed upon their well known reluc- 
tance to come to extremities; a dead silence fell upon the little band as 
the crisis drew nigh, slowly, sternly, steadily, they advanced, no voice 
broke the stillness of their array, the trampling of their horses, the 
ringing of their bridles, and an occasional clank of arms, alone was 
heard, as two abreast, sll that the road admitted of, they ascended the 
pass, whose occupants seemed absolutely paralysed by the cool audacity 
that thus dared to beard them in their mountain fastnesses, and they 
were close to the goree of the pass before a single shot was fired. The 
first discharge was a desultory one, the baUs whizzed away at a distance, 
it was clear that they had been fired in the air, and the only answer 
was, 'Steady, steady,* in the deep stem voice of Lord de Creci, — repeated 
sharply and hurriedly — 

" Steady, you O'Driscoll there,** by Harry from the rear; for Jerry, — 
in the innocence of his heart, was about to return the fire, as a matter 
of course, and muttering ' two can play at that game, my joker, and 
we'll see who can play best,' — had just fixed his eye upon an Arab, 
whose violent gestures had attracted his notice, and whose life, had it 
not been for Harry's intervention, was at that moment, barring a miss 
fire, probably worth the time that it takes a musket ball to traverse about 
a hundred and fifty yards, and no more. The Arabs were again at 
fault, the imperturbable calmness of the party troubled them much more 
than a volley of musketry would have done, and some even whis- 
pered that the accursed foreigners did not use their arras because they 
had some unlawful method of getting out of the scrape, some looked 
to the heavens as if they expected them to open in a deluge of water, 
others again looked at the earth as if they expected it to open with its 
own peculiar fluid, others looked to the desert to see whether there were 
any columns of sand, whirlwinds, simoons, or other auxiliaries in the 
neighbourhood, — but the desert looked as innocent as a new bom babe, 
as quiet as if butter would not melt upon its sands, — this again dis- 
turbed them, and still the steady progress of the Europeans continued 
till they were absolutely in the pass. 

" Look out for the word ' Forward,* ** said Lord de Creci from the 
front, ** charge up the pass when you hear it.** 

** Look out for the word * Forward,' '* repeated Harry from the rear. 
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'^ Faith, you needn't tell us to do that, veVe been waitin' for it tiX* 
our hearts ache/' muttered O'DriacoU, as a few more atrageling sho^^ 
broke horn the rocks, and the Earl turned calmly round innis saddle ^ 
and gave the word ' Forward !' 

The party set spurs to their horses directly ; the steeds, accostome^' 
to the country, sprung eagerly forward, the rocks and the atones ifer^ 
no novelties to them, the rough and broken ground rolled back behinc3- 
their clattering hoofs as if it were a race-course, a storm of fire dat" 
tered from the hill side, and the balls came with their sharp an 
spitting, above, among, and around them, but none struck ; a few mina^ 
of scrambling and confusion passed in a tumultuous excitement, a 
after rood of ground was passed, and it would probably be hard to aa; 
which were most astonished, the Arabs or the Christians, when th 
party found that they had cleared the dangerous pass, and rodi 
unharmed out into the plain. A triumphant oath broke from 
tips of Bluthenbaum, but he congratulated himself too sooDy fo 
their troubles were even then only beginning. 

'' This is something, but we have not done with them yet," 
Lord de Creci, who knew better ; *^l see now what it is makes the 
so resolute: they know that Ibrahim and his Egyptian army will 
here in a few weeks, and when the country is once the scene of ci 
war, few questions will be asked about the fate of travellers, and few^ 
still will be answered; though indeed I can hardly blame them. W< 
come on their ground, without leave asked or given, we destroy thei 
crops, we outrage their feeling of property, and their point of honour, 
by forcing our way into their territories, the land of which th< 
ancestors were princes and nobles, thousands of years before there w; 
such a thing as a gentleman in England, and had numbered the stai 
and meted out the fields, and built cities, when our forefathers 
painted savages, and then we wonder that they resist." 

'' Why, you fvould insist upon coming here yourself," said Harry 
who was somewhat struck by the inconsistency between Lord de Cred' 
words and his actions. 

" True," returned the other, gloomily, ** I must fulfil my destiny 
we must go on now through good or evil — but I do not believe that th^" 
history of the earth, from the very beginning, afibrds such a colosaaL 
instance of practical impudence, as the cool manner in which Europe, 
and especially England, appropriates the rest of the world to herself at 
this moment." 

" A queer crotchet that, to come into his head at this moment," 
muttered Harry ; — " I say, could not you carry that pistol just as well 
on half-cock,*' continued Jie, observing that one of Lord de Cred's 
pistols was cocked; for the being engaged in warfare gave his thoughts 
the practical turn of an old soldier* s, whilst the exdtement of the 
moment sent Lord de Creci's ideas off" on the wings of imagination, 
through time and space : — and nothing more passed between them as 
they pursued their course among the barren and desolate sand-hills that 
stretched away and away in dreary and dusty sterility before them, 
puzzling and perplexing them every moment as to which path to choose. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Thk deciflion at which she had arrived, of the necessity of sending 
Clara back to her mother, was certainly a painful one to Lady EUes- 
uere, and had it been possible completely to clear up the matter, so as 
to shew that no blame could attach to the poor girl, she would have 
rejoiced most sincerely ; she had no cruelty in her disposition, no taste 
for inflicting needless suffering, still less for being herself distressed by 
^tnessing it, but alas, the explanation that would have cleared all up, 
and shewed how innocence had been lured unwittingly to the abode of 
rice, was one that never would be given, it was locked up in the breast 
of one, who, so far from being willing to give it^ had conspired to 
bring about the unfortunate delusion of which she was to be the vic- 
tim. All Sir Thomas Horton's ingenuity had been exhausted for days 
in carefully preparing her condemnation unheard, by poisoning before- 
liand the mind of Lady Ellesmere against her, until she was so perfectly 
and unalterably convinced of Clara's guilt, as to receive with a calm 
incredulity, all her protestations of her innocence. 

The Marchioness, as is not uncommonly the case with those whose 
liigh rank and station elevate them above the mass who surround them, 
iras altogether unaware of the extent of injury that an inconsiderate 
act of hers was capable or indeed certain of inflicting on those depen- 
dant on her. She never paused to reflect, that for those once cherished 
and then deserted by the great ones of this world, there is no mercy 
to be found among the little ones ; the envious, and the parasite, the 
uncharitable, and the self-seekers, the crawlers after the great, and 
they that love not their neighbours, such, the very small souls of the 
earth, grovelling, but also swarming, turn upon the unfortunate with 
an alacrity, despicable truly, but not the less mischievous for that, for it 
does not require much of the sneers and slights of malice, to embitter 
a life already withered by calumny. 

Lady EUesm^re never reflected, that the very fact of her sending 
Clara home, on account of her having been found in a cottage of indif- 
ferent reputation in the neighbourhood of the park, would be taken by 
all to whose knowledge the fact came, as evidence of her being convinced 
that she was there with an improper motive; she never paused to think of 
the injustice that she committed in sending her away, with the imputa- 
tion of guilt, whilst it was in her power to ascertain her innocence, 
nor did she consider either the ruin in a mere worldly point of view, 
or what was still worse, the mental anguish to which she was sen- 
tencing her, nor, parent as she was herself, was she turned from her 
purpose, by the consideration of the misery that her daughter's lying 
under such an imputation must inflict on her widowed mother. She 
satisfied her own mind with the reflection, that whatever the purpose 
with which her governess had sought Lilac Villa might be, that 
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was a matter for which she was not responsible, or bonnd to give an 
opinion, Clara had no business there at all, that was sufficient for her, 
to every thing else her affection for her own child made her deaf — 
blind, — all other considerations were matters of little moment, and 
must give way ; the tigress in defence of the young might be more 
energetic, but could not be more resolute, and it must be admitted 
more pitiless. She received Clara with her habitual courtesy, expressed 
her regret at the unfortunate occurrence with a cold civility that left 
nothing to be complained of, but every thing to be wished for, and 
after some mistimed morality and misplaced advice, informed her, with 
a calm unruffled countenance, and a manner that was considerate, i£ 
not almost compassionate, that after what had happened, it was with, 
great pain, that she had come to the conclusion, that it would be utterly^ 
impossible for her, consistently vnth her duty as a mother to Lady^ 
Emily, to retain her any longer in her family, in her present employ*-" 
ment, and that she must prepare to return to her mother as soon ta^ 
arrangements could be made for sending her home. Clara was thunder— * 
struck with this communication, she certainly had expected a painful andL. 
embarrassing scene, she was prepared for incredulity on the part o£^ 
the Marchioness, she expected difficulty in explaining the whole matter* 
to that Lady's satisfaction : strong in conscious innocence, she had. 
never doubted, but that it would be cleared up, though to say 
truth, she hardly knew how ; but she had never for an instant imagined 
that her guilt could either be taken for granted, or considered as & 
matter of no moment, and her fair fame blasted by a withering indif- 
ference that was almost harder to bear than actual reproach, however 
violent the latter might have been. 

" For heaven's sake, Lady EUesmere," remonstrated she, *' consider 
what you are doing, consider that you are unjustly and oppressively 
fixing a stain upon my character that is dearer to me than my life, by 
sending me home in this manner ; if I am guilty, let me be treated as 
such, but do not inflict the worst punishment of guilt, the punishment 
of infamy upon one who is innocent ; inquire before you condemn, ask 
the woman the house belongs to, ask the gypsey what was my reason 
for going there; it may have been indiscreet yielding to such a curiosity, 
it may have been silly, it may have been culpable, I am young, inex- 
perienced, unsuspicious. Have pity upon me, let me go home, but 
not disgraced ; I have done nothing wrong, and indeed, if it was wrong, 
I was sorely tempted ; you cannot tell, Lady EUesmere, you, who went 
from the happy home of your father, to the happy home of your hus- 
band, you cannot tell the feelings that chill the heart of the homeless, 
you cannot feel the yearnings of the fatherless, and you cannot even 
conceive the terrible suspicions that sometimes come over me about 
my father. The gypsey told me she had something to tell me. I 
thought she had, I could not resist, I did not know the character of 
the house, and I even now think it was a trap laid to ruin roe, though 
why any one should wish to ruin me I cannot conceive ; I never hurt 
any one, I never as much as trod on a worm," — here she paused, for 
instinctively she connected Sir Thomas Horton with her misfortune, 
for some reason or other she had always feared him from the first time 
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that Bhe had met him in the neighbourhood of Somerton ; her 
mother's undi8g;ai8ed terror had made a deep impression on her, and 
his pecoliar lowering countenance never arose before her imagination 
without producing the impression on her mind of the presence of a 
being whose motives were as indefineable as his actions were uncalcu- 
lable ; it seemed as if that savage aspect was animated by a spirit not 
of this earth, and a cold shudder, even now, came over her as she 
recalled her mother's anticipations of evil, and reflected on what a 
melancholy meeting their next would be ; when she thought how she never 
could walk in that cheerful road again with the light heart of yore, and 
insensibly connected that dark man with her misfortune. '' You 
cannot know," contined she, her thoughts reverting to her other 
parent, ^^ what a fearful curiosity tears the heart of a child to whom her 
fiither's life or death is a mystery. All that I ask, is, that you will 
not condemn me unheard." 

'^ I do not condemn you unheard,'' returned Lady Ellesmere, calmly 
but decidedly, '^ I do not condemn you unheard, for I do not condemn 
you at all. I should be glad, indeed, if tliis had never happened ; I 
do not, however, give an opinion in a matter in which I can come to 
no certain conclusion, and with what objects you sought that den of 
infamy, I cannot tell ; but I have a duty to perform to my child, and 
it is enough for me, that you are so seriously compromised by the 
circumstances under which you were found there, as to make it impos* 
sible that you should continue to be her governess ; nobody can be 
suffered to fill that situation, to whom even suspicion attaches." 

*' Suspicion," replied Clara, her colour rapidly rising, her eyes 
flashing, the veins of her forehead swelling, her nostrils distending, 
and an angry pride coming in to support her sinking ' heart, ^* with 
what justice can you apply the term suspicion to me ? with what heart 
can you talk to me of suspicion, when you refuse to give me the oppor- 
tunity of repelling such suspicions as they deserve ?" 

" You have nothing hot bare assertions to repel them with," replied 
Lady Ellesmere, who though she would willingly have removed those 
suspicions from poor Clara, could see no mode of doing so, except 
by retaining her in her family, which she was fully determined not to 
do, and therefore assumed a coldness of demeanour that was a stranger 
to her heart, for she was really deeply pained by the necessity, which 
in her mind her duty imposed upon her, of the consequences of which 
to Clara she was not unaware, but could not avert ; *' you have nothing 
but bare assertions to meet them with ; I do not affirm, however 
appearances may be against you, that you were actually there to meet 
that wretched Irishman. I should almost have thought you had better 
taste ; indeed how Lord Ellesmere could ever tolerate him here, I never 
could imagine ; that is the consequence of the Relief BiU, that these 
people have now such influence in the country, that we must ask them 
to our house ; to be sure he amused Lady Sarah, which was something 
certainly, but even that was dearly purchased, for I am convinced that 
Lady Madelaine detested him, and then his intolerable vulgarity — " 

<• Good Heavens, Lady Ellesmere," interrupted Clara, who could not 
think that the moment when the whole tenor of her future life, her 
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eood or evil fortune hung trembling in the balance* and a few words 
from the lips of the Marchioness would turn the scale» that thii 
moment was the proper time for the cool discussion as to the eligi- 
bility of Mr. Fitzgendd as a guest at fiUesmere, into which the good 
lady was digressing apparently so unaccountably, but really because 
she felt embarrassed when the moment approached, as it now rapidly 
did, that she must pronounce the fatal ana final sentence that was to 
send poor Clara back to her joyless home, with a blasted fame, and 
she insensibly put ofi" from moment to moment the painful termination 
of their conversation. 

** Good heavens, whatever injury you may inflict upon me, do not 
insult me by supposing that I could have gone to that odious place 
to meet that wretch ; I went, ns I told you, because the gypsey pro- 
mised to tell me something about my father. I never knew that Mr. 
Fitzgerald was there ; I never thought of anything, but what I might 
learn from her ; I never dared to ask my mother, my poor mother, 
the very thought of him used to drive her into tears, — and now the 
thought of me will do so too ; but I see I speak to deaf ears. I have 
nothing more to say." She drew herself up to her full height, her 
pride, her sense of injustice, cruel injustice, nerved her, and with a 
stately dignity she took leave of Lady Ellesmere, before that lady had 
time to answer. 

** Who on earth can it be, that that girl reminds me of so," said the 
Marchioness to herself; *'I am convinced I have seen somebody like 
her before, particularly when she looks angry ; she is not altogether unlike 
8ir Thomas, but who it is I cannot imagine ; I wish this had never 
happened, she was so thoroughly ladylike in her manners, and indeed, 
in her ideas, but however, as Sir Thomas says — " We may spare the 
reader the remainder of Lady Ellesmere's soliloquy, by remarking, that 
the readiness with which her Ladyship arrived at the conclusion that 
Clara had really gone to Lilac Villa for the purpose of meeting Mr. 
Fitzgerald, was, as we have already stated, mainly owing to the malig- 
nant care with which Sir Thomas had poisoned her mind against her. 

Upon reaching her room, Clara, no longer sustained by the feel- 
ings that actuated her in the presence of Lady Ellesmere, abandoned 
herself to the pressure of her situation. *'My mother, my poor 
mother ! — and what will Harry think of all this," — exclaimed she p«- 
sionately, as she flung herself on the bed in an agony of tears ; a bght 
low tap at the door roused her, as Lady Madelaine glided noiselessly 
into the room, and without uttering a syllable flung herself upon her 
neck. It was strange, that for half an hour those two gentle girls sat 
without either breaking the dead silence of that sad time ; Lady Made- 
laine felt that no necessity existed for assuring Clara of her utter 
disbelief of the story which had already, through the care of Sir 
Thomas, been circulated through the house ; she was fully convinced 
that Clara could never imagine, that she could hold her guilty ; yet 
she could hardly express her sympathy with her, without more or leas 
directly reproaching her own mother, and the same cause in a great 
degree kept Clara silent ; she could not speak what she thought, with- 
out wounding the feelings of her friend, and she spoke not. Lady 
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MadeUine looked earnestly into her face, a gentle pressure of the 
liand was the only means hy which she could express feelings that 
haye their place among the thoughts, that are unspoken and not to he 
spoken, that belong to the order that high heayen has set beyond the 
reach of the lying lips, and the deceitful tongue of the earth-bom ; but, 
silent as her sympathy was, poor Clara felt still that its expression 
was complete, and they parted without a word being exchanged. It 
may be supposed that that night brought but little rest to Clara ; 
troubled dreams, uneasy thoughts, the spectral consciousness of some- 
thing being wrong haunted her pillow ; she lay still in the stillness of 
the night, her soul darkened, her spirit crushed, her heart withered, 
her youth blighted ; a host of phantoms wheeling and circling 
around her, mocking her with their gibberings, tormenting her with 
their hideous shiftings and changings ; here an image of beauty that 
melted away almost before she was aware of its presence : there a 
ghastly spectre that swelled suddenly to a gigantic size, and threaten- 
ing to deyour her, as suddenly changed into green fields and a smiling 
garden, that in its turn took motion and transparency and the hoarse 
roar of the raging ocean, and on it the lifeless body of Harry Mowbray, 
the hideous brilliancy of the eyes of the drowned man leaying a doubt 
whether he was really dead ; and with the howling of the tempest, min- 
gled the demoniac laugh of Sir Thomas Horton, he laid his hand on 
ner shoulders, as she stooped over the body, and a fierce pain shot over 
her neck, and through her head, her brow seemed burning — for amongst 
that shadowy crowd with which her bewildered brain peopled her 
lonely chamber, there was one reality, one terrible reality, though she 
saw it not, she heard it not, as yet she felt it not, — yet was it there, 
and had already struck its burning talons into her care-worn frame, 
and that ghastly reality was Fever. 

Morning broke upon a flushed brow, and a confused brain, giddi- 
ness and lassitude, chilliness and heat, chasing one another over a 
parched skin, — a sunken countenance, and a spiritless eye, — moaning 
and muttering, — and when the physician, who was immediately sent 
for, arrived to attend her, a single glance was sufficient to inform his 
practised eye what was the trial she had yet to undergo before she 
conld be removed from Ellesmere. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

We must now retnm to the party whom we left entangled in the Wil- 
derness of Petrsea. They had entered the open plain, closely pursued by 
the Arahs, whose first astonishment at the unexpected escape of their 
prey had immediately given way to the most unmitigated rage. Horsemen 
and footmen mingled, crowded in a confused mass after them, but did not 
venture to come to close quarters ; the pointing of a gun at those who 
attempted to press too near, had always the desired effect of repellinff 
them, and so for the greater part of the morning, the march continued 
without interruption. At noon, however, it became advisable to halt for 
an hour or two, for the heat was becoming oppressive, and they all 
hoped that a forced march in the night would have the good effect of re- 
moving them beyond the reach of their enemies, whose numbers were every 
moment increasing, and with them their audacity. Some mouldering 
ruins, in which the Edomite, the Jew, the Roman, and the Saracen, 
might in turn have preceded them as lodgers, afforded them a sort of 
imperfect shelter for a few hours, the enemy apparently not much 
liking to risk themselves within reach of fire from behind stone walls, 
having halted at a respectful distance, evidently waiting for the chase 
to break cover. All were, however, tired, and having completed their 
frugal meal, sleep seemed gradually to creep over the whole party, and 
seeing the advisability of their starting once more thoroughly reircshed, 
Harry proposed that they should lie down and sleep, he volunteering to 
watch dunng a part of the time, and in a few minutes the party were, 
if not sleeping, there and thereabouts. 

The young soldier paced backward and forward, casting his anxious 
glances on every side, but though the armed body of their foes were resting 
idly, little more than five hundred yards off, none of them seemed inclined 
to move, not one solitary figure strayed from the cluster into which they 
had assembled, and that sultry landscape in the desert was as still as the 
grave. The time and place were not without their influence upon the 
lonely watcher. To watch whilst others slept was nothing new to him, 
many and many a time before, he had looked out over foreign ground 
in search of an eastern enemy; there, as now, victory, safety, life, 
depending upon unceasing vigilance in rest, and unswerving courage 
in action, but it had always seemed to him that night-watching acted 
differently upon the mind, than the vigil by day. In the stillness of 
the night he used to think all surrounding objects magnified, at least 
that was the impression they made upon his senses; the broad heavens 
asserted their own peculiar and overawing majesty, and seemed to 
shed a holy dignity upon all things above and below, the plains seemed 
interminable sheets of black surface, sprinkled with silver spangles, the 
dark woods, clothed in the luxuriant tropical foliage of Burmah, looked 
to him more like the giant shadows of the past forests of past worlds, 
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in the tangled and swampy jungle that sheltered tigers and snakes, 
1 yet worse, hostile savages, who themselves, in his mind's eye, 
umed more dignity, seemed more to be men, the lords of earth, 
de after God's own image, than he could before imagine them; he 
t a respect for the lurking enemy and a confused impression of 
iperate warriors in countless numbers that he never experienced 
the day time, whilst behind him, imagination peopled the silent camp 
his own country more thickly with shadows, — giant shadows, his 
111 seemed to shrink into itself, and to allot more than a due amount 
relative importance to surrounding objects, but now, in the stillness 
the day, it was otherwise, everything appeared trifling and of small 
oment ; he saw cities and hamlets in the distance, but the distance 
emed to diminish them into mere collections of toy ediflces; within 
eir walls, silent and distant as they seemed, the basy hum of life, 
e joys and sorrows of the world, the passions of mankind, the bride 
d the bridegroom, the new bom infant, and the not yet cold corpse, 
re, hope, sin, repentance, despair, were assuredly rife as of old, yet it 
I seemed to him to be a mere pigmy spectacle, perched on a desolate 
jectless plain of no great size or consideration, and very dusty raore- 
er ; within a few hundred yards lay enemies, who outnumbered the 
nks of his own friends by flfty to one, odds against which even the 
cklessness of British enterprise in the East had never flung him before, 
irongh whose dense mass it most probably in a few hours more would 
i necessary to clear himself a way with the sabre, or die in the saddle; 
it of all this he took no thought, he held the swarming children of 
le desert, armed to take his life, as things of no account; even of his 
wn sleeping friends he thought little, mankind bad lost much of its 
due in his eyes, and he much wondered, as he guaged and measured 
le dwellers in the earth, to think of what small materials that earth 
e ao cherish is made, and for what a very petty mischievous creature, 
ayward, selfish, ungrateful, and unworthy, a hand out of sight and 
it of comprehension spreads the fair banquet of nature, — and from that 
e passed to the consideration of how very well that banquet is spread, 
lat is to say, he began to think what a very sunshiny sort of thing 
fe would be — with Clara Hastings. 

This was a very proper idea of his, just the sort of idea that ought 
y be present at all convenient times and seasons in the minds of all 
ouig men, who have not provided the sun of their existence with a 
lOon to reflect back the light of its own smiles; and had our hero 
ddnlged in this reflection in pipper time and place, it is impossible to 
ay where they might have led him, but unhappily the time and place 
rere unsuitabk, and just as he was arriving at the conclusion, that he 
eally began to feel himself entitled to put in his claims to the enjoy- ' 
aent of something of the sort, his reverie was itself brought to an 
bmpt termination by the whizzing of a musket-ball a great deal too 
lose to his head to be pleasant, and the visions of love fled at once 
lefore the stem realities of battle. It seemed that one of the Fellahs 
lad crept up on foot, to within about a hundred yards of the dilapidated 
rails, which gave the Europeans a temporary shelter, concealing himself 
vj the inequalities of the ground, and finally, under cover of a brokei^ 
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wall, whether with a view of rousing them, and sending them again 
out into the plain, where an attack might he made with a h^tcr 
prospect of success, or from sheer mischief, had taken a shot at our 
hero, which was extremely near closing his career without further 
ceremony on the spot. 

Whatever his motive was, its effect was all he could have wished. The 
report of fire-arms is always to be treated with respect, when they are 
known to be loaded with ball. The whole party started to their feet, and 
as they were completely disturbed, and not likely to derive much benfit 
from additional rest, they soon after set forth once more on their 
dangerous way, and, as before, the instant they got into motion their 
pursuers also followed, hovering about at a respectful distance, yet 
seeming hardly nerved to attack. For a few miles this continued, but 
as they approached the territories of another tribe, and the prospect of 
their prey escaping them altogether became not only a possible matter, 
but one exceedingly probable, to the probability of which every moment 
of time that passed, and every yard of ground that was traversed, 
added most materially, the Fellahs closed nearer and nearer, their reck- 
lessness increasing, till it became almost desperation, and their abusive 
language, expressive gestures, and wild display of horsemanship, forming 
a strange contrast with the calm and warlike patience which the small 
party, round which the whirlwind of savage passions was foaming and 
boiling, steadily pursued its way, not indeed unconcerned or insensible 
of its danger, but yet undaunted. 

The patience and forbearance of the Europeans, was, however, as is 
almost universally the case with savages, mistaken for fear ; they, who 
are in the habit of preceding every act of violence, by the most fhmtic 
gesticulations, and the most violent attempts at intimidation, cannot 
understand the calmness with which an Englishman endures and en- 
dures insult and outrage of every description, until the moment arrives 
for striking, wlie^ to their infinite astonishment, he suddenly strikes out 
like a demoniac ^ So it was, that they gradually acquired assurance to 
come nearer and nearer, and at last, eight or nine of them, evidently 
persons of consideration, separating themselves from the rest 
for the purpose of taking better aim, opened tlic affair in earnest. 
Their plan was carefully prepared and cautiously executed ; to get 
possession of the persons of the travellers without taking life was the 
great object of the assailants, for they were well aware that though the 
inveteracy of their own blood feuds did not exist, the life of an European 
could not be meddled with with safety, and almost before their plan of 
attack had developed itself, it was in a great measure successful. Care- 
fully selecting the horses as marks, they poured in a sudden but well 
directed fire, and the next instant it was found that every horse in the 
party was wounded, two so severely, as to necessitate the abandoning of 
them. No man had as yet been hit, but the balls had whizzed through 
the midst of them ; the affair was commenced, and circumstances, as 
usualy took the matter in hand without much regard to plans and orders ; 
no eruptive disorder in the world is half so contagious as the outbreak 
of fire-arms, 0*Driscoll's musket came to liis shoulder with the speed of 
lightning, and scarcely were the Arabs well aware of the aucceaaful 
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ling of their attack, ere a bright streak of fire glanced with its 
ry answer ; a whizzing sound passed over the dry soil of the desert, 

a Tenerable sheick rolled over in his blood. For one moment a 
lysis seemed to seize the children of the wildemessi every man 
d leaning on his weapon, or sat motionless and apparently breathless 
ilia horse ; whilst a swarthy cavalier, to whom all deferred, and 

was probably the next of kin to the wounded man, and conse- 
itly bound to avenge him if killed, dismounted to ascertain the 
ire of the injury he had received. 

here were a &w moments of anxious suspense, as he bent over the 
itrate body, — none of the Arabs moved ;— eyen the English party, 
'horn every instant of time was precious, stood still for the moment 
gazed upon the two : — suddenly the young man started to his feet, 
y feature distorted with passion, a wild, but mournful cry, from his 
ering lips, was answered by a yell of ungovernable ferocity from 
Serce companions, for the old man was already gone to his account, 
the next instant, the avenger of blood was in the saddle. One angry 
ce of reproach did Lord de Creci cast at the hot-headed Irishman 
ae hastiness had brought on this terrible crisis, but he said nothing ; 
as no time for talking, no time for anything but action ; instinctively 
' closed up together, and, as if seeing that in a personal combat, 
1 to hand with such oyerwhelming numbers, their chances of escape 
Id be small indeed, they all with one accord dismounted, in order to 
ire such an accuracy of fire as would make it impossible for their 
ilants to close with them. Their warlike qualities were speedily 
to the test ; on came the Arabs in utter confusion, but with the 
ost recklessness ; at first horsemen and footmen were mingled, but 
iiorses speedily drew to the front, and closing from both flanks, bore 
n in as dense a body as Arab cavalry ever form, upon the devoted 
I before them : — but that little band did not shrink or yield ; any- 
g like hesitation would, now that the battle had commenced, have 
I fatal ; there was nothing for it but stout hard fighting, and they 
led up their little line, and looked the danger full in the face. 
; was no child's play ; there were probably not much less than two 
dred horsemen in that enraged body, every man born wild, come 
nld ancestors, with forty centuries of wildness for an inheritance, 
little else save the arms he bore, arms which it was a point of honour 
ell as of religion to steep in the blood of the infidels before him, 

had slain his chief; the trampling of their hoofs shook the earth, 
r dissonant outcries rent the air, tUck volumes of dust rolled up be- 
l the flashing of fire and steel, like clouds from which the lightning has 
parted; on they came in their wild desert courage and wilder desert 
nr, and as the thimdering mass flung itself with a hoarse roar 
ittle upon the little band, that the fierce warriors thought they could 
iple under foot like grass ; — down went man and horse before the 
lY and deadly fire of the West, and amidst the clatter of musketry, 
clash of falling arms, the yells of the wounded, and the struggles of 
idering horses and entangled men — the body of the assailants, 
ten, baffled, and repulsed, opened out to the right and left, and 
ily galloped out of range. 

t2 
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The fire of the Europeans, few as their numhers and their, anoa were, 
had been most deadly, for the Arabs had come so close aa to bring the 
pistols into efiective use, seyeral men and horses were wonnded, one or 
two who lay on the ground were to all appearance never to rise again; 
furious as the assailants were they had yet received a salutary lesson, thej 
had learned that there is a stillness of courage, as well as a stillness of 
fear, there is the crouching of the hound under the lash and a crouch- 
ing of the tiger for his spring; the sudden change from the most perfect 
quiescence to the most deadly resistance, which now appeared to them 
but as part of the universal madness of the Franks, was not the less 
fearful for being, according to their ways of thinking, unintelligible ; 
and when the party moved on, as it did the instant it had shaken off the 
attack, they aid not molest it ; but, collecting round the bodies of 
their fallen comrades, seemed busy in administering to their wants or 
himenting their loss. 

" We must push on," said Lord de Creci, " we shall have them on 
us in a short time again ; it is quite out of the question their bearing 
this, they must attack again, or their characters will be gone among 
their neighbours, and their very existence as a tribe may be compro- 
mised." 

It was however not so. The Arabs seemed dispirited, they attacked 
no more that day, and the party pursued their march in safety till night 
fall. They encamped as usual ; the watch was set, and from the dis- 
tance traversed some hopes were entertained that the danger was 
passed, and the two sailors being on watch, they aU lay down to rest;— 
but what the collective anger of the tribe was unequal to, the indi- 
vidual courage of one man effected. A solitary Fellah, probably 
one who had suffered the loss of some very near relative, contrived 
to evade the watchfulness of the sentry, and crept up so close to 
the party that he had reached within a few yards of them without 
attracting any notice. Harry was the only individual whose face hafv 
pened to be turned in that direction, half sleeping, half waking, he 
fancied in his doze that he saw something suspicious, a something in 
motion he did not exactly know what, _and just as his waking faculties 
had begun to concentrate themselves upon the doubtful object, it made 
a rapid serpent-like movement upon Lord de Creci, the broad Arab 
knife gleamed for a moment over his slumbering form, then descended, 
and the Earl rolled heavily over on the other side, with a deep groan* 
Before the assassin could repeat the blow, Harry, thoroughly awakened, 
had sprung to his feet, and with the instinct of the moment, seizing the 
carbine that lay by him, clubbed it and struck down the intruder, the 
stock shivered into splinters in his grasp, the barrel remained in his 
hand, and the butt fell to the ground bespattered with brains and 
blood. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

« 

■ 4h£Y£R. What a host of sad images arise at that simple word; 
what gprisly spectres glide from the darkness of the chamel or the gloom 
'• of its porch, the death chamber, at its resistless spell. Where is the 
[ aanctuary it invades not? who can say to it, ' Hither thou mayest not 
r come?* 

P^ .A Fever. The strong man struck down in the fulness of his strength 
r^ and the pride of his heart; the rude health that yesterday was his reliance 
f now turned rebelliously against himself; restless yet languid, chilly yet 
parched, motionless without repose, and anxious without the power of 
thinking; arrested, as it were, in his career through the world, stopped, 
•tayed, whilst all others go on their way rejoicing ; there is no advance 
for the sick man, all projects of ambition, love, hope, pride, pleasure, 
diecked, till the bodiless visitor shall have run his weary course and 
taken his ghastly pleasure in the bones and the sinews, the flesh and the 
blood, the body and the mind of the sick man. 

Fever. The delicate girl with a secret joy and a secret sorrow, a 
secret hope and a secret fear gnawing at her heart, an image there en- 
shrined, a lofty haughty image that yet smiles sweetly upon her, one to 
be caressed and leaned against and clung to, — can the subtle spirit find 
food in that gentle form ? Yes, the anxious countenance, the sunken 
eye, the murmured thanks for slight services, the shrinking from un- 
complained-of pain, the light shiver, the half suppressed sigh, the token 
of dejection in the eyelid, such is the tribute that its gentle subject pays 
to the dark king, that rides on the light breezes of summer, invisible, 
but not to be questioned, inaudible, but not to be disobeyed, the queller 
of high hearts, before whose very name the nations tremble and die. 

Fever. Hark to the ravings of despairing guilt, the involuntary 
summons of the parting soul for the bad deeds of other days, to come 
into the court, whence there is no appeal, and give testimony againat 
itself ; the muttered protest of long outraged, long suppressed consaence, 
SB it bids farewellrtothis world, on the threshold of another, —a better? 
it is a terrible question, the soul asks itself, in faltering accents that 
are soon to be stifled for ever, — hours long past return once more, dark 
with sin and death, loaded with the weight of golden occasions lost, of 
a reckless course of ilMiving, of the following the devices and desires 
of a wicked heart, of the leaving undone the things that ought to have 
been done and the doing of the things that ought not to have been done, 
truly of no health in us. Comes back Time so arrayed as it passes into 
Eternity ? 

Fever. The poor man's friend, the true vicar of Heaven upon the 
earth, he who has learned the great lesson betimes, that he who loves 
his neighbour as himself is not far from the kingdom of God, must he 
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too bow before the sceptre of death, his hair is not yet silvered, hi* 
days arc not yet fuU ; alas ! they are numbered, but their tale is mitten 
in the golden characters that record the deeds of him who has lived not 
in vain, sunny visions are opening a path away and away upwards, forthe 
spirit that is passing, bright apparitions of long forgotten kindneBsei, 
charities, gifts, are springing from their slumber of other years, aredos- 
tenng roundhis parting soul^ to bear it to its reward, the very words and 
looks of brotherly love, that he scattered of old from the overflowings of 
the kindly heart, have now taken form and stature ; poor men's pnyeiVi 
widow's blessings, orphan's thanks, are now thimos, endowed with 
might and majesty and beauty, heralds to marshal the faithful tpini 
on its way, and to usher it to its rest through the portal of eteniitj. 
What is the dimming eye, the sinking cheek, the wasted flesh, it is tmt 
the rusting of the chain, the captive will soon be free, his mind, on bis 
own account, is calm, for faith is lord there, and hope and trust are not 
far ofi" ; a few days, a few hours, a few minutes will open to him the life 
he has lived for, but, alas I alas! for those he leaves behind, a widow 
maddening in her agony, fatherless children, one so young as not to know 
its loss, — there is ever bitterness in death. 

Fever. The lordly chamber, the coronetted bed with its damask 
curtains, its purple and flne linen, and the haughty nobleman writhing 
in the grasp of the monster, regardless alike of pomp and state, and 
thinking only whether a change from this side to that would give 
him ease, peevishly calling to his ready attendants to change his 
posture, and changing it in vain. For years his senses have been 
trained, refined, sharpened to appreciate pleasure, and now in a bitter 
mockery, they are inflicting on him the exquisite sensations of pain, 
that his deUcate organization has been prepared to receive. It is a 
glorious summer's day, a day alike for the animal enjoyment of high 
spirits, or the intellectual sunshine of the soul, hill and valley spread 
themselves before his eyes, beyond them the sea, his horses dose in 
their stalls, his yacht slumbers upon her shadow, and he must toss 
upon his sick bed. The treasures of men's minds lie untouched on 
the shelves of the hbrary, but he cannot collect his thoughts to read ; 
statues and pictures are around, but his eyes will not bear the light ; 
the room is darkened, and through its sepulchral gloom , yonder 
marble Venus seems Uke a pale ghost beckoning him away ; — ^where t 
to the grave ? Impossible : he accuses nature, the earth, the air, and 
the water ; he thinks not of accusing his own long sustained course of 
indulgence ; his cook yawns now, for those costly entrees are forbidden, 
they have done their work ; and the kitchen maid can make water 
gruel. How long will he want even that ? 

J Fever. A squalid hovel, whose broken windows, partly stopped 
with a torn hat admit, not the free breezes of heaven, but the pestilen- 
tial fumes from the reeking heaps of refuse, that the callous indif- 
ference of those in high- places sufiers to accumulate, sweltering and slay- 
ing about the dwellings of the helpless, a filthy rug and a ragged 
coverlet, vermin on the dryrotted bed, and scraps of rejected eatables, 
potatoe skins, and well picked bones, on the mouldering floor, a broken 
tea cup for medicine, a wooden platter for food, a cracked bottle for 
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in, and a half dressed slattern for nurse ; an empty grate for fire; no 
loney to buy life with^ and no strength to earn money with, a heart 
turdened by the ill usage of a neglectful world ; a soul dimly enlight- 
led by the light of the gospel, a spirit uncheered by hope, a mind 
aelevated by education, a body enfeebled by disease, icy cold by the 
?ry nature of the disorder, without a spark of fire, or as much as a 
ip of any warm liquid, one cheering influence within or without:— 
sre is Fever in its glory ; here the grim spectre revels, and thus, 
i want and misery, and filth, and cold, and hopelessness, does Fever 
de forth on the wings of the winds, to ravage the nations. This 
the image in which she is ever present to the millions, and millions 
lat earn their bread by the sweat of the brow, not with friends and 
>infort8, and fit food, and fit medicines, carefiil attendance and skilful 
■eatment ;— but thus, bare, ghastly, unchecked and deadly. Fever, 
hat a load of human misery, and widowhood and orphanage does that 
ttle word bear, for it is by the terrible agency of fever, that one half 
f the human race meet death. 

Once again, Fbvbr, a pale girl, half broken hearted by the weight of 
false accusation, lies m a distant chamber in a lordly castle, and 
raits the course of the ravager, counting the heavy hours that must 
lapse till her mother that bore her shoidd arrive, perhaps to see her 
lie. It was late at night when Mrs. Hastings did arrive, and she was 
nmediately shewn into the presence of the Marchioness, from whom 
he learned the cause of the course that that lady had felt herself com- 
telled to take towards Clara; but unhappily she had learned something 
nore. Uneasy in her mind, as to the justice of her conduct, she had 
aused a stricter inquiry to be made, and as this of course involved the 
examination of Mrs. Gubbins, and of the gypsey, both those per- 
ionages in self-defence, and also under the same baneful influence 
hat was the cause of all the mischief, concurred in asserting, the one, 
hat Clara had several times granted interviews to Mr. Fitzgerald at 
ler house, the other that she had repeatedly carried notes and messages 
>etween them ; of course there was no one to contradict this ;— on the 
;ontrary, there were several witnesses of her first visit to the cottage, 
he circumstances attending which had been stamped in their rccol- 
ection, by the mischievous cunning with which Sir Thomas Horton 
[iad drawn their attention to its name ; so that of Clara's dismissal, 
irhich had before appeared to Lady Ellesmere an act of necessary 
leverity, very painful indeed, but stiU in her eyes necessary, she now 
thought little, considering it a just and proper consequence of the young 
lady's, to say the least, most blameable indiscretion. Mrs. Hastings, 
without believing one word of the story, could not contradict it ; she 
listened in haughty silence, and then requested that she might be con- 
ducted to her daughter. Then, however, the first word that Clara spoke 
seemed at once to account for the whole transaction, all mystery 
ranished, and the whole truth seemed to flash clearly and distinctly on 
her mind, when Clara, as her mother flung herself upon her neck, 
murmured : '' Oh that dreadful Sir Thomas Horton." 
Mrs. Hastings' first impulse was to seek Sir Thomas, charge him 
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with lalBehood, appeal for confirmation of her charge, to his long 
cherished 'hatred against her, and in short resist to the utmost the 
injurious imputation he had unhappily sacceeded in fixing upon her 
daughter ; hut she soon found that then at all events, no auch energetic 
course could he attempted, Clara's own situation required the most 
earnest and watchful care ; in fact her mother saw with a horror- 
stricken, yet scarcely believing eye, that she was sinking fast into a 
state of exhaustion, whence it seemed hardly probable that she would 
recover. It is not necessary to detail the various conversationa that 
passed during the gloomy period between the mother and daughter, 
Henry's name did occur to them certainly, but they were cheerless and 
hopeless enough. Time passed, and with it passed the more violent 
symptoms of the disorder, but the weakness, the prostration, the wear- 
ing away did not pass ; the aspect of the medical man became graver 
and graver every visit, as he saw that the elasticity of constitution that 
should have conducted to convalescence was not there, and dark thoughts 
and dark fears, fears that a mother trembles to think on, began to 
intrude themselves on Mrs. Hastings' troubled mind, and would not be 
driven away. 

It was some days after her arrival, that she sat by the bed-side of her 
daughter, and on the other sat Lady Madelaine, who with characteristic 
determination, had from the first declared her disbelief in CUira's 
having sought the gvpsey's hut with any improper motive, had 
announced that the friendship that had existed between them, should 
neither be disturbed by misapprehensions or misfortunes, or, finally when 
somewhat nettled by a sneer of one of the guests as to the nature of 
Clara's misfortunes, by falsehoods ; adding to the latter epithet, the 
intimation that she knew a word that expressed the same sentiment 
just as fully in much less compass, --and had acted up to her declaration 
by constant attendance at the bed-side of the sufferer. 

It was drawing towards evening, the last gleams of the setting son 
came rich and cheerful through the window of the sick room ; the 
landscape was bright with the hues of autumn, the evening breeze came 
up from the fields loaded with the hum of harvest, the cheerful sound 
of cheerful labour, all seemed exulting without, but these sights and 
Rounds were lost as they passed that casement, for hearts were 
breaking within ; the mother, the daughter, and the unchanging friend 
sat there silent and thoughtful, and upon this occasion, without com- 
municating their thoughts to one another, it so happened that the 
musings of all three took the same channel, — they were all thinking of 
iSir Thomas Horton, his malignancy, and how it might be possible to 
defeat it. Lady Madelaine's countenance changed from her customary 
gentle expression, with the angry thoughts that were passing in her 
mind her lips were compressed, her brow was knit, her eyes acquired 
an expression of resolute sternness, more energetic than the flashing of 
momentary irritation, a deep concentrated energy seemed to speak from 
her aspect, and she looked for the moment more like an Amazonian 
princess, preparing to lead her warlike virgins to battle, than the kind 
gentle-hearted creature that she really was. Mrs. Hastings had fixed 
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her eyes upon her oonntenanoe, there wu that in it that noacooantahlj 
even to herself, rivetted her attention, and for some time ahe aat 
wondering what could he the mysterious spell that fascinated her in 
the countenance of Lady Madelaine, and prevented her taking her eves 
off it, — it seemed like a dream, a sad yet not altogether unpleasing 
dream, and at last she turned away with a low sigh, and once more 
looked upon her suffering daughter. A change had already taken place 
in her aspect, the colour had disappeared from her cheeks, her white 
lips moved convulsively, involuntarily, and without sound issuing from 
them, her eye was dimmed, lustreless, soulless, with a deadly deling 
of horror, her mother watched the eyelid as its contractions, gradually 
dying away, came at longer and longer intervals, faltered and ceased, 
her hreathhig became fainter and fainter, till at last she breathed 
no more, — after a terrible interval of suspense, in all the force of its 
silent impressiveness, the eye fixed and glazed told its terrible tale 
of death. 

Neither the agonized mother, nor the terrified Madelaine, could 
speak one word; when this blow fell, it came without warning : she 
liad certainly been ill, very ill, but immediate danger was not appre- 
hended, and it found them as thoroughly unprepared, as if she bad 
been cut off suddenly by accident, in the very midst of rejoicing. 

For a short space neither coald convince herself that the gentle 
and suffering girl was really gone; but after a time, the silence became 
insupportable, and Lady Madelaine rising and veiling her eyes, led the 
bereaved mother out of the room. ♦**♦♦* 

A night and a day passed heavily at Ellesmere, Mrs. Hastings 
had sunk almost immediately into a state of stupor, whence it had 
been found impossible to rouse her, she seemed as if her senses had 
been benumbed, or rather paralysed by the blow, she sat unconsciously 
twisting and untwisting a piece of string that had lain by accident 
on the table before her, and neither eat, drank, nor slept ; and the sun 
went down without her uttering one word. Midnight tolled, and it 
seemed as if its solemn voice roused her once more to an acute sense 
of her situation, nature elastic even in the heaviest of sorrows, reas- 
serted her right of guarding and cherishing her children, and a flood 
of tears came to her relief. She wept long and passionately, and then 
silently took her way towards the chamber where her lost treasure lay. 
Cold and pale as a marble statue lay that youthful frame that was to have 
been the pride, and the prop, the solace and the delight of her old 
age, but a strange, a fearful change had taken place already in the 
inanimate features she gazed upon. It has often been remarked that 
the countenances of the dead soon lose all the expression of asperity, 
that time and trouble have ploughed into the features of the living ; it 
seems as if the traces of human cares and human passions vanish 
when the voice of death has said to the causes that gave rise to them,— 
BE STILL !-r-and has been obeyed — the aspect of untroubled childhood 
returns, and hope whispers to sorrow with a light tone of fond augury. 
In many and many a bereaved heart have these words of hope been 
written in characters that went down to the grave with it; but in this 
case it was otherwise. The expression of gentle resignation, that had 
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characterized poor Clara's aspect the day before, had disappeared, and 
had been replaced by one of a gloomy anxiety, her brow was slightly 
contracted, the comers of her month seemed unnatnrally drawn down, 
no single feature had changed much, but still that expression of pain and 
uneasiness was distinctly marked, so much so that her mother started 
back in horror, in, if the truth must be told, superstitious horror at 
the change. What could it be 7 She had seemed to die away as gently 
as if she were only falling asleep, suffering and sorrow she knew before 
death certainly, but the last expression that had lighted up her coun- 
tenance, was a calm resignation, and a gentle smile ; — and her mother 
flung herself in an agony of despair upon the lifeless body. That agony 
was not left to exhaust itself, — suddenly the mourner became aware that 
some one else was in the room, and turning round was made sen- 
sible of the presence of Sir Thomas Horton, who stood within 
a few yards of her, gazing with a hideous expression of malignant 
exultation at the wreck he himself had made. For a few moments, 
the two, the bold bad man and his victim, stood face to face, and 
glared at one another with feelings it would be difficult to describe; the 
turmoil of the ungovemed passions, that were working in Sir Thomas's 
breast was depicted with a hideous distinctness in his distorted 
countenance; it was hard to say whether a savage enjoyment or a savage 
hatred had the mastery in that fearful picture, — whilst Mrs. Hastings' first 
impulse, to alarm the house and so end his unwarrantable interference, 
was checked by dread of his violence. She knew him well, she knew 
that he was perfectly capable of any violence, indeed of throttling her 
on the spot, for the cause of the unmanly and unaccountable maUgnity 
with which he had persecuted the helpless and unoffending girl even to 
death, had its origin in the acquaintance that had formerly existed 
between her and him. The fact was simply this, that many years ago, 
Mrs. Hastings then Miss Harley, whose beauty in early youth had been 
very striking, had been suddenly left unprotected and in a state not very 
far from destitution, by the death of her father, an officer in the army 
then serving at Malta ; and young Horton, then a midshipman on board 
one of the ships of war stationed in the Mediterranean, and already 
though so young, a confirmed proffigate, attracted by her beauty and 
encouraged by her helplessness had judged it a fit occasion for niaking 
proposals of a dishonourable character, the indignant scorn with 
which they had been rejected had rankled in his mind with a violence 
that twenty years had not abated, and thus, in revenge for his well-me- 
rited disappointment, he sought with a fatal success to destroy the peace 
of mind of the mother through the sides of her daughter. There are 
spirits in which one bad passion reigns undisputed and indisputable, 
such a one was that of Sir Thomas Horton, — but that was not all, a 
darker element yet lurked behind in his mind, whose latent power was 
not long in developing itself. Wilh the recollection of all this rising like 
a gloomy phantom from the depths of memory before her, it is not 
astonishing that Mrs. Hastings felt herself oppressed with a load of 
absolute terror, that for a time preventecf her speaking. Fear for herself 
was not absent, but a worse fear had possession of her mind. What 
business had he there ? What brought him to the chamber where lay 
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the remains of his lictim 1 This terrible question suggested itself to 
her, as his eye glared savagely upon her and then shifted uneasily to 
the body, and then again returned, half to meet half to avoid her fixed 
gUtnce. Yet whatever agony of human passion and human terror were 
tearing the hearts of those two to pieces, there was one in that room 
that suffered yet worse than they, one that heard, yet saw not, that lived 
yet breathed not, that felt yet could not move, that suffered yet could 
not shrink, — truly we are fearfully and wonderfully made. Sir Thomas 
Horton broke that silence. 

*' Now,** said he, in a hollow husky voice, with a deep settled ex- 
pression of malignant hatred on his Uvid countenance, " now my time 
is come; for well nigh twenty years have I waited, — long years, — but 
for vengeance none wait in vain. I lost you once, but I found you 
again, now scorn repays scorn. Aye, and I have not done yet, you know 
not what one word from me could do yet, even though your daughter 
is gone, ha, ha, ha, — at — " and here he suddenly caught at a large fly 
that was buzzing heavily about him, and crushing the poor insect fiercely 
in his hand flung its remains at Mrs. Hastings' feet. *' If you only had 
married that poor fool Marsden, my vengeance would have been com- 
plete, ha, ha ! I should have provided a glorious sponsor for his eldest 
child ; it would have been sport to have seen the god-father and the 
father — ha, ha I standing at the font, with the mother between them — 
hoo-hoo-hoo !" 

Indignation overcame fear in Mrs. Hastings' breast and her voice was 
loosed. " Murderer," shrieked she with a frantic energy, ** false, 
hellish, perjured murderer, what diabolical impulse brings you here 
to gloat your wolfish eyes, with the contemplation of the ruin that your 
own malice has wrought, your unmanly cowardly lying malice, how can 
you dare to look " 

" Please to draw it mild, old lady," interrupted Sir Thomas with a 
sneering laugh ; " hard words break no bones, but they're not quite 
the thing, wouldn't do at Almacks for instance." 

*' Leave the room instantly," said Mrs. Hastings, *' or I shall alarm"^ 
the house ; this brutal, unwarrantable, disgusting intrusion of yours 
shall not go unpunished ; no, neither now nor hereafter, a childless 
widow's curse will cling to you long after your accursed bones have 
mouldered in your dishonoured grave, — you, the murderer of an inno- 
cent girl, aye, there is a God in heaven, a God of vengeance who will 
repay it." 

'* Go it, keep moving," said Sir Thomas^ who seemed to take a 
demoniac pleasure in the fierce sorrow of the poor widow ; and to add 
to her fear, by every moment making some sUght change in his posture 
as if he were about to approach the corpse. 

** Away," said she, " your presence is hateful to me, you are in my 
eyes a loathsome reptile, hateful, contemptible, loathsome, but yet to 
lie feared, you have no business here, — away, I say." 

" Get your daughter to repeat it," returned the Knight, an unearthly 
light gleaming in his eye, '' tell her to speak." 
. *' She will speak before the judgment-seat," answered Mrs. Hastings, 
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a cold shudder coming over her as she looked into the inscrutable eye 
that glared at her like that of a wild beast. 

"Let her/' shouted Sir Thomas, ''let her ! let her I she has long 
to wait, if she waits till then ! — what ? — is hell broke loose 7" 

His hour was come. As he spoke, Clara Hastings, with a low wailing 
cry, raised herself in the bed, and looked with a glassy stare full in his 
face, and before that terrible gaze, the last thread snapped, the last 
slight glimmer of reason that remained in his mind was quenched for 
ever ; the madness, the secret of his extraordinary conduct that had 
from the period of his wound smouldered, half suspected in his brain» 
broke out with a ghastly and resistless violence, and with a wild howl 
he fled from that chamber, a rasing and incurable maniac. 

A fiery ordeal had Clara undergone during the last thirty hours ; 
there are few terminations to our earthly career that carry more horror 
on their aspect than that of a premature interment, yet under this* 
horror had she been writhing for long hours of darkness, and gloom, 
and chillness, and obstruction. It was a strange sight to see, in that 
dimly Ughted chamber, the agitated mother now breaking out into 
a hysterical laugh, now half choked with sobbing, divesting her 
recovered child from the habiliments of the grave, pressing her to her 
breast, as if the revived daughter were a new bom-babe, now ejacu- 
lating thanks to the Author of all Mercy, for bringing the lost one 
back from the valley of the shadow of death, — a shadow that had passed 
away, — now holding her at arm's length, as if to assure herself that 
she was really and indeed come back to bless and comfort her, that 
the whole scene was not a delusion, a dream, a mocking gibing dream, 
and once more folding in her arms the white and wan form to which 
warmth was now rapidly returning. But this scene was not long 
uninterrupted, the maniac yell that had greeted the revival of the poor 
girl from her trance, had rang out with a clear and fearful distinctness 
on the silence of the night ; those who yet waked had spmne to -their 
feet at its sound, the sleepers had been roused firom their shunhersy a 
startled murmur ran hastily through the house, distant doors 
slammed, hurrying footsteps' were heard along the passages, lights 
gleamed and glanced, eager questions received doubtful answers^ bells 
sounded above, below, and round and round like echoes in a cSTem, 
some low and timidly rung, others in an angry peal as if fear lent 
energy to the hands that pulled them ; the Ughts thickened fast, on 
all sides they appeared, and disappeared, and reappeared, but they 
soon converged to the one point, no one could pass carelessly over the 
open door of the room where lay the dead,— and speedily pale lips 
were everywhere whispering into astonished ears, that the dead was 
alive,— a crowd was collected in the room, and in a few moments more 
Clara was removed from this chamber with all its deadly associations, 
and left alone with her mother, in a chamber more fitted for the living, 
with such light restoratives as suited her condition. During all this 
time she had not spoken one word, her senses had manifestly not 
altogether returned, a few muttered sentences first indicated returning 
consciousness, they became more and more coherent, a shudder passed 
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>Yer her framei and she hid her face in her mother's breast, hardly 
fet folly restored to life and light. 

''Mercifol heavens ! how I have suffered,*' said she, 'Mt was more 
than human power coald bear,"— but as she commeneed her sad story, 
she was fearfully interrupted. She paused for a moment, for a voice 
of horror once more came wildly on the night air, and all. who 
heard it trembled ; it was the howl of a maniac that had maddened 
in his guilt. 

The howl of a maniac, the moan of a reasonless man, an immortal 
soul without guidance, crying aloud for help and finding none, wailing 
firom out of its darkness for the light that has fled and that returns 
not, save to light it through the portals of the grave, — what sound of 
despair that the weight of earthly sorrow crushes out of sinking hearts 
can equal those accents of hopelessness,— and yet hideous as that 
ghastly cry was in its own gaunt nakedness, it came from the lips of 
madness, girt with yet more hideousness, for the thought that would 
not be driven away from the minds of those that heard it, that the 
reason that had just fled in the agony W superstitious terror, had been 
for long dark years, malice-stained, and vengeance -laden, perverted to 
the nourishment and gratification of a fiendish vindictiveness. 

Clara, her consciousness hardly yet completely restored, her senses 
slowly and confusedly extricating and arraying themselves out of the 
chaos of suspended animation, held her breath at the sound and 
shuddered, a cold creeping horror stole over her hardly yet warm 
limbs, and instinctively she again closed her newly opened eyes; her 
mother started hastily to her feet, and without saying a word, bolted 
and double locked the door, nor was she even then content, but after 
a vain effort to move a heavy chest of drawers, she piled some chairs 
against it, and seemingly more reassurred by this feeble barrier, re- 
turned to the bedside of her recovered daughter. 

"The last sensation that I have a distinct recollection of," said 
Clara, in a low, feeble, but very earnest voice, '* was a chilling anxiety 
and uneasiness, as if my heart were disturbed, together with a dimming 
of my understanding, a painful feeling that I was repeating the same 
sentence over and over again, with an unsuccessful attempt at con- 
necting the words with the meaning, which always teemed to escape 
me, before I could complete the sentence ; I felt a sort of languor, 
a ringing in my ears, a heavy grey damp mist pressing on my eyes, and 
forehead, and breast, and then I dropped insensibly off as if I were 
going to sleep.'* 

"To-morrow, my love, you shall tell me all," interrupted Mrs. Hast- 
ings, '* you are too weak, and too excited now ; you must not exert 
yourself too much, you will be stronger and calmer to>morrow 
after a night's rest, and then — '* 

*• No ! No ! No !" said Clara, earnestly, "not to-morrow, now, I 
must tell you now; it is more thui my mind can support, it overbears, 
it oppresses, it overpowers me, I cannot bear it; you do not know what 
it is to have been, — to have been, — to have been, what I was, sorrow, — 
—separation,— fear, are heavy weights to bear alone, when they 
belong to this world only ; think how heavily they weigh upon the 
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8X>ul — when another world is also present; think what it is to have 
heard unearthly words. Listen to me, now, dear mother^ hut fbr a 
few minutes, that I may sleep." And her mother, seeing that the 8i4 
history of the period of her trance, weighed heavily on her mind, and 
imperiously demanded the relief of sympathy, sat down to listen to her 
strange tale, that her overburdened spirit might have rest. 

'* I was yet not altogether asleep," continued Clara, '' for I thought 
I slept, and suddenly I thought I woke, with a glare of light, and I 
fancied I lay in a rich and lofty chamber, its walls of golden glass, that 
gleamed and glistened in the lustre of countlesis lamps, its roof was 
mother of pearl of a tremulous brightness, its floor was of the whitest 
and purest marble ; numbers of couches and chairs were scattered about, 
seemingly of tortoise-shell, inlaid with silver and gold, the bedstead 
on which I lay was of ivory, the curtains of the richest parole silk, dl 
scattered over with strange and fantastic figures embroidered in pearls, 
a fountain was playing in a conservatory full of the most gorgeous flow- 
ers at the further end of the room, birds hopped from plant to plant, 
with sweet but somewhat plaiRve warbling, with which the sound of 
a distant organ would from time to time mingle, as if to mellow them; 
everything seemed a vision of fairy enchantment such as I never 
dreamed of before; — bat amidst all this beauty and glory and richness, 
I lay in a misery that cannot be described, it was not pain, it was far 
worse than pain, for«though I would have given worlds for one gasp, 
I could not draw breath. 

'^ Then with a slow and shadowy change the scene melted away into 
a green smiling vaUey, the walls became the sides of hills and the 
skirts of woods, green banks and sprouting hedges ; the ceiling dis- 
solved into the blue sky, across which a few stray clouds were floating 
slowly and casting their lingering shadows upon the sides of the moun- 
tains ; flowers seemed springing into life and light at my feet ; birds of 
beauty thronged in gorgeous multitudes, and the sweet birds of song 
called to them from the thickets, and some came and perched close to 
me, the fish leaped exultingly till the gleaming water seemed alive with 
the flashing of light, the butterflies flitted about among the flowers, 
themselves winged flowers, and the bees worked cheerfully as if the 
sight of their bright flutterings lightened their labours ; the breezes 
came and went, some came over violet beds, some passed through the 
orange groves, but they fanned my forehead in vain, — a tight band seemed 
fastened round it, and a stifling weight on my chest, for though I would 
have given worlds for one gasp, I could not draw breath ; and suddenly 
came darkness, but a clear cold darkness, like starlight, and the place 
I was in turned at once to stone ; there were no more green fields or 
bright birds, the valley was petrified, naked rocks stood round, rearing 
up their gaunt forms like watching giants, huge clusters of crystals 
of every form and size reflected back the pale cheerless hght in a thou- 
sand different rays, and above all were soaring pinnacles of ice, cold 
colourless ice, that it froze my very heart to look at, and I felt the cold 
creeping over me; then as I looked round, I thought the vaUey narrowed, 
and then I saw that it was flUed with tombs cut out of the living rock, 
carved with all manner of grotesque ornaments, and suddenly £rom out 
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of one of these came that dreadfal man and glared at me, just as he 
did that morning he met us on the road : he came np to me and I saw 
that his eyes were not Hke the eyes of a man, they were like the eyes 
of a wolf, a wild wolf. Oh my God ! how I shuddered, how I strove to 
get away from him, hut I could not; I had no power to move, — no — I 
lay there, theTock held me as a magnet holds steel, and he spoke words 
that were of no language of this earth, yet I understood them, for they 
were the language of the dead ; he held a pale green stone in his hand 
that he called the stone of douht, and he struck it with a knife and 
blood came from it, and then he dashed it angrily on the ground and then 
the stone shivered into a thousand pieces, and ghttered for a moment 
like a shower of sparks, and then was there no more, but in its stead 
was a beautiful white flower, and I felt a hand that 1 had never seen 
place it on my breast, — but still I could not breathe, I thought I never 
should draw breath again ; I felt that if I could move an arm, a hand, 
even one single finger, that the dark spell that held me would break and 
the hideous dream fly away with the phantoms that it called out of the 
world of spirits, but that motion I could lot make, not for the universe. 
I lay still, it was a ghastly rest, the darkness closed thick and heavy 
and choking over me, but still I heard,' at least there was a sort of in- 
definite sense of words upon my ear as if the meaning came without 
the sound. I knew that it was Lady Madelaine urging you to leave the 
room, and then I felt what had befallen me, and I felt that already, 
whilst the life was still in me, I was numbered with the dead. Oh ! 
how terrible it was, the fear of death was gone, it was crushed and 
trampled out by a worse fear, — the fear of a living grave, all was 
darkness, and lifelessness and hopelessness ; motion was denied me but 
sense was not, and in the most acute agony of terror, I lay there 
despairing, — a living corpse waiting its living tomb." 

Strange words these to come out of those young lips, horrible words 
to come out of any hps ; yet who knows how many there may have 
been who could have uttered them, had not the tomb closed upon 
them yet alive ? Where ? When ? What is death ? Can man die 
more than he who, cold, unbreathing, pulseless, senseless, is dragged 
from out of the waters ; who, if left on the beach, would most assu- 
redly never wake again, and yet to whom care and warmth, and even 
artificial breath, restore the life that the waves had overwhelmed. Is 
he dead or sleeping ? Who can tell by what subtle organization the 
principle of life may be preserved as undiscoverable after apparent 
death as before actual birth. Who ever saw the life in the egg, two 
seconds before the young bird within began pecking at the shell. 
Who sees the spirit depart, and can say, ' the soul is fled and cannot 
return V Who knows how much of it remains ; who can tell what 
the newly dead may hear, or how long the recent corpse may feel ? 

Even now it seemed as if Clara was hardly restored to this world ; 
there was a fixedness in her eye that was horrible to look at ; there 
was a hoUowness in her voice that seemed tuned to the undertones of 
the dead ; there was a solemn elevation in her language that did not 
ordinarily belong to it ; there was a frown upon her brow, not of 
anger, but rather of a painful and intense concentration of her facul- 
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ties, themselves straiued and overworn, upon some particular object, 
and there was the appe^utince of her still being under the dominion 
of some strange ana unearthly influence, that would not allow her to 
mingle once more with the ordinary afiGurs of life, till she had passed 
through a course of further probation, and fulfilled some conoitions 
of a dark and shadowy outline, that her terrified mother could not 
yet conceive. 

" Stay, my love,^ interrupted she, for terrified and perplexed as 
she was, by the uncontrollable impulse that seemed to compel Clan 
to tell her hideous story, she dreaded yet more what was to come ; 
*' stay, — rest to-night, it is too much for you." 

** It is too much, mother," replied Clara, with a wild yet imploring 
look, praying to be allowed to do what her heart revolted at, but what 
she was dragged through by a power that might not be resisted. — " it 
is too much for me to bear, to bear alone, — I must tell it if it cost me 
ray life : — if I do not. it will cost me my reason — it is working in 
my brain, and weaving madness there. Listen, listen, — it was so. — 
Thus I lay, — how slow the hdUrs went, — I knew how they went, for 
I heard the clock strike, — hour after hour, each lagged heavily after 
the other, yet I shuddered to think what the next might bring. I 
heard people come in and go out ; Lady Madelaiue came in, I felt 
her throw herself upon my body, I felt her warm tears upon my cheek, 
I felt her press my cold hand, — oh, how I longed to return that presr 
sure ! but the power was denied me ; I heard her murmur my name, 
what would I not have given to have answered it ; but she was called 
away, and then others came in, others very difFerent— oh those dread- 
ful women ! those horrible preparations for the grave ! how they 
talked, even laughed — laughed whilst they were laying out a fellow- 
creature's body : one said I had poisoned myself: — and their hands 
creeping over me — no one can tell what that was : — they talked about 
a coffin too ; it seemed as if an evil spirit was tormenting me : — what 
ghastly pictures presented themselves to my eyes ! — gloom — corrup- 
tion — the grave — the earthworm ; oh horrible — horrible I" 

Here her mother fell weeping on her neck, and as she clasped her 
in her arms, her tears were infectious ; the first feeling of relief that 
the sufierer had experienced reached her overburdened brain ; nature, 
oppressed, chilled, obstructed, but yet unwearied, at length found 
power to come to her help, and a flood of tears broke from eyes that 
had been held to be closed for ever — and with it the cord that bound 
her brain was loosened : — for the first time she really felt and knew 
that she had once again taken her place among her fellow creatures, 
and then for the first time, the bright forms of Love and Praise drove 
away the darkness of horror that had obscured her soul ; and as the 
Phantom melted away in the light of returning life, mother and 
daughter together poured out their spirits, in humble but deep-felt 
thanksgivings, to the merciful Being in whose hands are the iasiies of 
life ana death. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

There was silence in the chamber that held Clara Hastings, and 
her mother, — a silence of deep thoughts and full hearts, in a holy scene ; 
the parent overjoyed, yet not unmindful of the hand that gave when 
most it seemed to take away ; and the restored daughter, languid 
indeed, faint, woeworn, and pallid, but still a living creature, spared 
to be blessed and bless. — What a change was there in a few short 
hours, a change from despair to joy, and now that at last the kindly 
influence of tears had prevailed to relieve her, and she had shaken off 
the numbing grasp of the image of death, the last of the icy fetters 
that had chained her spirit to the earth had melted away, and in a 
few minutes, she sank calmly, and almost imperceptibly into a placid 
slumber ; a refreshing sleep which her glad mother, who sat watching 
by her bedside, felt convinced, if the countenance be an index to what 
is passing in the mind, was disturbed by no lingering remnant of the 
dreamy horrors by which she had lately been overshadowed. 

Still aU was not yet well, evil still brooded vulture-like over her 
fallen fortunes ; true, the mother*8 eye, beaming with maternal love 
and gratitude, rested upon the breatliing form of her daughter that 
had thus strangely been brought back from the realms that are peopled 
by the lost, but the cruel accusa'tinn that had well nigh pressed her 
down into an untimely grave yet remained unanswered, and as she 
much feared, unanswerable. Sir Thomas alone could clear the mystery, 
and what availed the words of a lunatic. The secret of his madness, 
it is to be observed, was confined to her ; for when the first yell broke 
in uncontrollable terror from his lips, although it was certainly the 
sound that first startled and roused the slumbering dwellers in the 
castle, still not one of them either knew whence it proceeded, or what 
it portended. Mrs. Hastings, indeed, who in the frenzied conversation 
that had passed between them almost over poor Clara's body, had 
marked the conquering demon first glare through his eyes, as reason 
melted away out of them ; who had seen madness branded upon his 
features as plainly as if it had been stamped with a fiery seal; who had 
heard, felt, and understood his maniac howl, to express, as it were in- 
▼oluntarily, unwiUingly, but by an impulse that might not be withstood, 
— "Madness is Here — Lord of All' — as plainly as if those white lips 
had uttered the words ; to whom an unerring voice whispered in her 
inmost heart, that madness was the fitting and suitable close of his 
career ; the merciful privation that furnishes him, who no longer can 
restrain the evil within him, w^ith the last dread plea of freedom from 
the dominion of sin, she, indeed, knew that the man was mad, but 
ahe thought, and said nothing more about him, at the time that it 
seemed as if her daughter were hovering between death and life. 
Clara's condition was then too absorbing to permit her to waste a 
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thought upon him, nor did any of the assembled crowd panie to 
inquire whose voice it was that had called them forth into the mid- 
night to see the dead return to Hfe. Most of them had their own 
peculiar opinions on the subject, that is to say, most made the sott of 
half formed guesses that pass by the courtesy of the world for opinions ; 
some imagined that Clara had awakened of her own accord, and had 
naturally enough screamed out on finding the grim preparations of 
which she had been the object ; others who had remarked the genend 
debility that oppressed her, when they first saw her, concluded that 
Mrs. Hastings must have found her struggling into life, and that her 
voice must have been the sound that greeted the waking of the dead ; 
many imagined that some watcher, or person otherwise connected with 
the funeral obsequies had been alarmed, and it was no wonder that it 
should callforthsomemorethan usually vehementtokenof surprise; others 

again, and perhaps this was the more numerous class, thought nothing 
at all about it, and did not attempt to account for it ; the event of the 
night filled all their minds, — strange sights, and strange sounds seemed 
at home in the castle, and even his second yell, that had so terrified 
]\Irs. Hastings, who knew what it really was, did not attract much 
notice from others ; people supposed that some one more timoroiis 
than the rest, could not shake ofi* the excited feelings to which the 
scene had natumlly given rise, and had screamed in their sleep, or 
waking, had been terrified by some slight cause, the nibbling of a 
mouse, or the hooting of an owl, for fear easily finds food to nourish 
it, and still more easily finds voice to express itself. The sound was not 
repeated again ; one after one the inhabitants of Ellesmere dropped off 
into slumber, and the night passed without further disturbance, or 
farther inquiry. But if there was peace in the house, there was none 
in the chamber of the maniac. 

The instant that he had entered his room, he locked and bolted the door, 
listened for a moment to assure himself that there was no pursuit, and 
grinding his teeth, fiung his neckcloth on the ground as if seeking some 
object upon which to wreak his fury, stamped savagely on it and then 
fiung up the window so angrily as to cut his hand with the glass. AU 
without was still and calm, it was cold, but the cold fell soothingly 
upon his heated brow, that became, for the moment, smoother and 
clearer, as if his throbbing temples found rest from their hot toil in the 
passionless repose of the cool, fair night, that was alike without glare 
and without gloom, for the moon was at the full, and the solemn heaven 
was spangled with stars. Sir Thomas turned away and walked hastily 
up and down the room, muttering fierce sentences to himself, as if yet 
struggling with the frightful visitation that had fallen upon him. It 
seemed as if he was'conscious that his reason was going or gone ; as if 
an impression was on his mind, that a fiend was acquiring a mastery 
over his soul, and that he still maintained a mental war with the in- 
truder, a ghastly, rending contest ; such as the wild cat writhing in the 
talons of the vulture, wages aloft in the upper air, not for hope, but 
for savagenesH, each struggle more desperate, more convulsive in its 
agony, but feebler from its exhaustion. During all this time he apoke 
not aloud> there was no time for connecting words ; images rose up 
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around him too thick and fast for him to give them name or place. 
Every object that liad ever occupied his thoughts, — every idea that 
had ever entered his mind, — every person that he had ever seen, heard 
or read of,— every gloomy fancy that had ever festered in his brain, — the 
long array of persons, deeds, crimes, empires, faiths, systems, events, 
the silent prophets that point to the Future even in entering the Past, 
whilst they sweep, arrayed in dimness, over the troubled mirror of his- 
tory,— the indistinct shadows of the giant Principles, wrapping great 
truths in greater errors, imperfectly understood and idolatrousTy wor- 
shipped, from which superstition raised false beliefs for vanished races, 
— the pestilences that had ravaged nations, embodied in ghastly phantoms 
of dim outline and cadaverous aspect, all seemed to crowd and swarm 
in that dark room like bats in a cavern, crossing, flitting, shifting, chang- 
ing, coming and going, to bewilder him, with their chaotic countlessness 
till it seemed as if the spirit that guides inscrutable visitations, had 
summoned the universal world ; all beings that have form and shape, 
— all existences that are invisible and matterless,— all ideas that the 
mind can embody, — all the phantasms that the brain can uprear, the 
weeds that sprout up from its rankness, — the bubbles of the earth and 
the powers of the air — to come and appear, that he might have ample 
scope and abundant room for his terrible choice, of the one idea upon 
which he was to set his distorting seal, and say, " Be mine henceforth, 
— be no longer Thought, — be Delusion." 

That dread choice was soon made, gradually the agitation of conflict- 
ing passions vanished from the countenance of the doomed man ; his 
frown relaxed, the convulsive workings of his lips ceased, his eye lost 
its unearthly brightness and faded away into the twilight of unmeaning- 
ness ; for the destroyer's work was done, the fight was over, and the 
horror, and the agony of the coming madness, dimly seen and half sus- 
pected, had disappeared in the triumph of the madness that was 
complete; the maniac's mind was at rest, for he knew not that he 
was a maniac. 

He approached the window once more and looked out into the night, 
his eye shifted from star to star, and as it seemed to examine their res- 
istive position, their sizes, and their brilliancy, he nodded his head with 
a sort of satisfaction, as if be were pleased at finding that each was in 
its proper place. 

" They're air right," said he; "just as T left them before I died. 
— How bright they are, how beautiful ! what expansion the con- 
templation of their infinity gives the mind ! what a glorious buoyancy, 
as if I were floating amongst them, true, I am so ; I never thought of 
that ; but not free — there is a sound of harmony on my ear, aye that 
is what my old friend Shelley described so forcibly. — 

Tie the deep music of the rolling world, 
Kindling within the striiigH of the waved air 
iEoIian modulations. 

Aye, that is the music of the soul — opium alone produces it in the 
dull atmosphere of the earth ; — but it comes by nature in the sky — 
one* sold oldest friends, there they are, not one missing, not one new 
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one either, it is wonderful bow they are kept together. — Wlien I wm 
a shepherd in the land of Canaan I never coald keep the flocks and the 
herds to the same number, for one day, some were bom, some would 
die ; — the stars never are bom, nor do they ever die, — when I was slive 
that time— aye, — alive ! why, Tm alive now, yes — on the earth ; but not 
of it. What is it? oh, ah, — I see, the double spirit is united, the life 
of the soul that used to dwell in the world of spirits is joined once again 
to its shadow that used to animate the body of the man, the soul 
devoted to the universe, whose earthly voice is conscience, has come to 
dwell with the soul devoted to itself, whose earthly voice is interest, 
that it may tell good from evil : truly it is a sapless stock where the 
root is parted from the branches, now that they are joined again it is 
a goodly tree. — Well, 1 must see what the book of destiny says," — and 
he gazed upon the heavens as if studying the stars for some mystical 
information they might contain. 

** I do not know what it is," said he, after a time, walking away from 
the window with a dissatisfied air ; *' I cannot read them as distinctly 
as of yore, yet surely ihey cannot change; I do not think this climate is 
fit for the noble scitinee that the great souls of old taught me, when I 
went into Egypt to see the pyramids built ; aye, they were great 
masters. It was they and they only that knew the secret of the earthly 
soul passing from body to body, whilst the spiritual soul remained in 
its appointed place to supply the heavenly essence as it was worn out ; 
truly, mine is well nigh exhausted in this body, it must soon be 
changed." 

He again approached the window, and as his eye roved among the 
bright myriads of the sky, one of them shot from its place, descended 
and w^as extinct. A falling star is too common an object to attract 
notice from a sound mind ; but the distempered fancy of the maniac 
immediately connected his own fate and fortunes with the meteor. 

** There's my star gone out," muttered he ; " that is a signal for me: 
I am coming, as the body falls to the ground, the spirit will rise, the 
invisible essence that is lighter than air, will shoot upwards far faster 
than yon star shot downwards through the gross atmosphere of the 
earth — faugh — mineral gas, vegetable exhalation, animal steam, it is sore 
to breathe," — and the next minute he was half out of the window. 
The ground underneath was a hard gravel walk that surrounded the 
castle, the "window was on the second floor, with two lofty stories between 
it and the ground, and as the wretched man looked down the black 
abyss into wliich he was about to precipitate himself, he broke into a 
hideous laugh. 

** I come," said he : ** I come, not because I must, but becaase I 
will ; yet still I must, for I am called— called by a voice no man can 
hear, a sign in the heavens, — I come." 

* Too whit, too-whoo,' came out of the dark mass of a neighbouring 
yew tree, the vagrant fancy of the madman invested the hooting of 
the owl with meaning, and his contradictory nature at once took fire. 

" Do it," repeated he, angrily ; ** do it, I shall do nothing of the 
sort ! Who are you that take upon yourself to order the lord of him- 
self to do it ?-— or anything, — I shall do what seems best to me, — 
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go you to Bleep/' As he spoke he slammed down the window violently, 
ar^d the rest of the night paced moodily hackwards and forwards, until 
morning light warned him that it was time to change his evening dress 
for that which he wore in the day time ; he went through his toilette 
•B usual ; his servant, when he came in, observed nothing particular in 
his manner, and he descended to the breakfast-room and sat quietly 
among the assembled guests without the slightest suspicion, on their 
part, that in the midst of them was a furious madman. We may 
here remark that the peculiar delusion which had taken possession of 
this urfortunate creature, the pivot, as it were, upon which his mind 
had turned from sanity to madness, was the idea that he bad lived 
before and returned from the dead, and it seems not a little singular, 
though unhappily it is a too familiar illustration of the complete re- 
vulsion or rather reversal that insanity occasions in the mind of its 
victim, that though the Scriptures had formed but little of the study 
of his life, the characters recorded in Holy Writ played the principal 
part in the pliantasmagoria that now dazzled his brain, and he frequently 
imagined that he had been one of them in his former state of existence ; 
for he by no means confined himself to one person, but by some curious 
adaptation of the t'octrine of the transmigration of souls to his own 
case, he would adopt any character that suggested itself,— chameleon- 
like, taking the col(»ur of the nearest object. 

How far this peculiar turn of his madness arose from the scene in 
which it broke out, and was occasioned by the awful revival of Clara 
Hastings at the very moment that, relying upon her being dead, he dared 
her to bear witness against him : what share in it is attributable to his 
own resuscitation froti the apparent death by drowning which took place 
on the occasion of his shipwreck at Somerton ; whether the wound in 
the head that he received in the Burmese war, laid the foundations of his 
future madness, or whether he was born with the seeds of the frightful 
malady lying latent in his brain, waiting but fitting occasion to ger- 
minate, are questions that no man can solve. The wind that bloweth 
as it listeth is not more free from man*s control than his own intellect. 

It may be supposed that the singular occurrence of the night before 
formed the principal topic of conversation that occupied that meeting ; 
but as we have before remarked, nobody was aware of the share that he 
had in it ; he had regained his own room, before the house had been 
thoroughly roused, no one having met him in the passage, and Lady 
Sarah, having recollected that he did not appear during the confusion 
that had followed Clara*s revival, thought fit to detail the whole matter 
for his benefit, not without a secret triumph over him ; for she felt 
towards him as one might feel towards an oppressor, whose victim has 
escaped him, and perhaps involuntarily rather let this feeling peep out 
more than was prudent in the manner in which she told her story ; an 
imprudence of which she reaped the strange fruits before the sun set. 
He knit his brow, and bit his lip, actions which made little impression 
on the young lady, who was too full of her tale to think of anything 
else ; but he listened patiently till it was ended. 

" It is not so very uncommon a thing, that returning from the dead," 
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rejoined he, as soon as she completed her story ; 'Mt is pecnSn*. he 
cause the cases are not much remarked, and commonly speakiDg "ve 
do not push ourselyes much into notice, it is a sore subject yon Imov, 
not that I see any reason why it should be ; but there are prqndiits, 
it's not much liked, but by no means uncommon ; I know many in- 
stances of it," — and. Lady Sarah, supposing that he alluded to tnoces 
that put on the appearance of death, thought the answer an odd one, 
oddly expressed : but did not, at the moment, pay any attention to it, 
and breakfast terminated amidst the discussions touching the price of 
corn, the identity of Swmg, the duration of the ministry, the hattlei 
of the Belgians, the contest of parties, the Doncaster St. ^teget^ the 
Reform B21, the throne of France, the state of Ireland, fw'feiieral 
election, the Greek revolution, the Spanish question, and other games 
of chance then going on upon a large scale — among the gentlemen, 
and births, deaths, marriages, and ages of their relations, neighbours, 
friends, acquaintances, and others among the ladies : and when they 
rose fix)m table, the organ of Destructiveness predominating among 
the lords of the creation, took them to the fields and the woods ; the 
younger ladies under the benigner influence of that of Constructiveness, 
betook themselves to lambswool, letter-vnriting, the Morning Post, 
the philosophy of bonnets, the philanthrophy of flirtations, and other 
feminine recreations, suitable to their years and complexions ; the 
matrons, rabid with Philoprogenitiveness, plunged at once into the 
dark abyss, the chaos of unformed disordered elements, where nurses 
rule, whose geese are all swans, whose talk is of teething, whose minds 
are receptacles for measles, small-pox, castor oil, alphabets, young 
ideas, colds, rashes, a curious composition something hke bread-sauce, 
they consider suitable to their chickens, miraculous penetration, pre- 
cocious talents, various mixtures, divers powders, indescribable com- 
plaints, to say no worse ; — it was a remarkably able arrangement when 
tastes were served out to mankind, by which Providence gave the 
softer sex a fancy for nurseries and little boys ; the atmosphere of the 
hot bed in which, as Jonathan would say, ^ young humans are raised,' 
does not suit male lungs ; if it had been left to them, there would not 
have been men enough on the earth to make up a ' repale meeting/ 
Those who were too far advanced in years to enjoy the luxury of giving 
birth to children, entertained themselves with giving advice to young 
women instead, complaining of servants and so forth ; and the business 
and pleasure of the house went on, as eating and drinking, marrying 
and giving in marriage, went on of old — and then came the deluge, one 
of the largest illustrations of the good old saying, ' time and tide wait 
for no man,' on record. 

Probably it was the combination of time and tide upon a large scale 
on that occasion, that gave rise to the proverb which has continued 
true to this day ; so even good Queen Bess, in the plenitude of her 
power over that goose, the goose of all geese, to whom the geese of the 
Capitol are very poor geese indeed ; the glorious goose that she swal- 
lowed to the tune of Rule Britannia, and the news that her faithful 
subject, the Channel, had made its repast off one of the principal wild 
gooijc chases the world ever wondered at, and had just swallowed the 
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reater part of the Spauiah Armada well peppered and powdered, even 
she could not control the simple nursery rhyme 

Thirty days hath September. 

The September of 1831 was just as punctual and precise an old 
bachelor as his predecessors, and retired to rest the night after the great 
goose day precisely as the clock struck twelve, to make room for his 
jolly mottle-faced boisterous successor. 

* Le roi est mort,' * Vive le roi,' was French for * the king never dies,' 
in the good old days when kings were allowed to die as kings, in their 
beds, and government resided in statesmen, and not in stock-jobbers, 
and somehow or other, October with all its bullying and blustering, is 
to U8 a welcome month, it is a truly English month, what a poet would 
call ' a pure well of Saxon undefiled;' it has its associations, ale for 
instance, aldermen, dividends, nuts, fires, all sorts of comforts and 
luxuries, especially to the pheasants, who come of age on the first of 
this month, and like young heirs, elsewhere become the cynosures of 
neighbouring eyes, the objects of attention, which frequently end in 
what is technically termed ''bagged," with which benevolent intention 
the adnlt male population of Ellesmere appeared in arms on the day 
we are now describing. 

It would be a great convenience to us, if we could consistently with 
our character for grammar, which is dearer to us than our life, say that 
Lord Chorley, Sir Thomas Horton and Mr. MacGallagher paired off for 
the Coningsborough woods that morning ; however, it is as easy to 
pair a triad as to quadrate a circle, so we must content ourselves with 
simply stating that the three gentlemen in question, proceeded soon 
after breakfast towards the woods surrounding the old castle, with a 
view of astonishing the pheasants therein residing, or as one may fami- 
liarly say, who hang out there, whom we have already noticed as being 
much surprised at the innocuous character of the amusement of the 
Coningsborough Toxophilite society. Times were changed now for the 
pheasants, and still more for their pursuers. 

They passed on their way in silence ; the young lord was meditating 
upon a certain jocular conversation that had passed between him and 
Lady Sarah, in the short interval that had elapsed between breakfast 
and their departure for the sports of the day, — one of those little bits 
of friendly sparring, that like more substantial sparring under other 
circumstances not unfrequently find a serious termination in a i'ing, 
that may lead to nothing and may lead to anything, but that seldom 
take place, without recalling to the recollection of the mimic combatants 
the old proverb of * many a true word is spoken in jest.' His Lordship's 
mind was fully occupied thinking of this and something more, so he 
said nothing, at least nothing that involved an answer from his com- 
panions, in default of whose discourse, he held a very animated con- 
versation with himself, and to say truth, it is doubtful whether he could 
liave had abetter listener. Mr. MacGallagher was also absorbed in a 
somewhat more abstruse question, one which piizzled a good many of 
the most rampant supporters of Protestant ascendancy, in those days 
of ita decline, viz. how he might combine the most intense devotion to 
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the Protestant Church as by kw established, in that part of the United 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland^ called Ireland, with a sacceesful 
resistance to the payment of tithes, in his own person and estate ; a 
problem which it did not occur to him, might by some possibility be 
included in the parable which sets forth the difficulty of senring two 
masters (naming them for the sake of explicit ness), and which he ulti- 
mately solved like many others in favour of his own pocket for the 
time being, with more perhaps, of the wisdom of the serpent than 
that of the dove, for the bird would probably have known, that what is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, and might have conjectured 
that what is good for tithes, cannot be very bad for rent, and it does 
not seem to have occurred to those gentlemen, who fancying that they 
might, without much harm, receive where others stole, encouraged 
the passive resistance to tithe, till it became successful, that although 
Pat is no great arithmetician he is quite equal to working out such a 
sum as this in Practice. 

1 : = 9:—? 

This kept him silent, and what was passing in the mind of SirThorans 
Horton it would probably be difficult to say, for his ideas had about as 
much coherence as the scraps in a kaleidescope, and the silence was not 
broken till they arrived at a spot, where the trnmpled ground, a few 
scattered bones, well picked and gnawed, some scraps of the litter of 
tinkering, a little heap of dried grass that ]iad done duty for bed, 
the remains of a broken bottle or two, the black circle that marked 
where the fire had stood, and an universal destruction of underwocnl, 
betokened a recent gypscy encampment, being in fact the spot whore 
the old woman — Sir Thomas' accomplice — had squatted. 

*' The ould gypsey has cut her stick,*' said Mr. MacGallagher, awaking 
from his vision of decimals, with a figure of speech much admired by 
the professors of that flowery and fruity dialect called slang, '• faith 
and she's cut a good many of the Marquis's too," continued he looking 
round, '* it's all fish that comes to their net, however they're gone now, 
joy be with them." 

** Yes, they are gone," said Lord Chorley, laughing at the recoUec- 
tion of all that had been promised, when last he had consulted the 
oracle, and more especially laughing very heartily at Lady Sarah's 
abrupt disclaimer, when it seemed to join her lot with that of Harry 
Mowbray, a disclaimer which his Lordship now considered a capital 
joke, the more so, for its being unpremeditated, — ** gone, come like 
shadows, so depart, we shall have no more of the learning of the 
Egyptians." 

** Ihat woman is not handsome now,*' said Sir Thomas gravely, 
passing his hand over his forehead, as if with a painful effort to recal 
the recollection of her past charms, «* no, she is not handsome now, 
certainly." 

" You may say that when you write home to your friends," said 
Mr. MacGallagher, " why. Sir Thomas, the ould divil is as ugly as 
sin, and a great deal uglier." 

** She was very sinful in her youth," said Sir Thomas. 
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*^ Diyil a doubt of it, she's the mark of the baste on her, as pUin 
as the nose on your face ; she comes of a bad breed and I'll lay a shil- 
ling she is'nt much better than she should be now ; I wouldn't be a fat 
chicken in her way now for a trifle— some foul play here, eh ?" said 
Mr. MacGallagher, significantly kicking a few bones tliat belonged 
to what certainly had been a fowl, and as certainly had not come fairly 
into her possession, " I'll engage shc*d make a handful soon enough 
of anything she could lay her hands on." 

** Trae,'* said Sir Thomas, taking off his hat to run his fingers through 
his hair, and smiling with a singular expression of self-satisfaction, 
which had never visited his features before, '• true, she was not par- 
ticular, but though she did lay violent hands upon me ; I ought not to 
complain of it: it was certainly nothing but a ' douce violence,' indeed, 
I was flattered I must own, for though I was a well behaved young 
man, I still was not without vanity, and she was really a beautiful wo- 
man , when she took a fancy to me." 

" Is it the like of her," asked Mr. MacGallagher in great astonish- 
ment, " what business had she to preshume to take a fancy to you. 
Sir Thomas ? — a cat may look at a king certainly, but — " 

** A cat may look at a king,- in my time a king might not look at a 
cat without reverence, -a cat— one of the holy animals, one of our 
deities ; however, at all events," said Sir Thomas, as if he were some- 
what offended, and much scandalised, " if I was not a king I was a 
Minister of state's first Lieutenant, I was his head counsellor, his 
brains-carrier, and I can tell you that it is no joke where there is much of 
the article to be carried, he did nothing without me." 

" What the divil is he dhriving at," asked Mr. MacGallagher of 
Lord Chorley, who could only reply with a shrug of the shoulders; he 
began to have his suspicions, and to thank Heaven most sincerely that, 
including the game-keeper, they were three to one : — ** was he ever in 
Parliament, that he talks such stuff? Sure, Sir Thomas, what business 
has a dirty gypsey to fall in love with you ?" 

'* A dirty gypsey," repeated Sir Thomas angrily, ** is that the way 
that you speak of one of the principal beauties of the Court of Pharaoh ; 
don*t you know who the lady is who was enjoying a rustic excursion 
here for some of the summer months." 

•' No," said Mr. MacGallagher opening his eyes very wide, for some 
gleam of the truth was beginning to dawn on him, " who is she at all, 
ataU?" 

*' She is — she is— she is," said Sir Thomas, ** oh, pooh, I never 
can remember her name, she is— you know all about her, as well as I 
do, at least if you learned your catechism at school, she's Potiphar's 
wife." 

" h," said Mr. MacGallagher, " I see, she was a good friend 

to the linendraper." 

•' It was not linen, it was woollen," rephed Sir Thomas gravely, 
" now, I see you know me, you have found out that I'm Joseph." 

A dead silence succeeded this announcement, the gentlemen were 
even then not quite certain, that he was really out of his senses, they 
still clung to the idea that he was quizzing them, and he himself obser- 
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ving that there was something wrong, immediately, with the character- 
istic cunning of a disordered mind proceeded to diaw off their attention 
from his own weakness. 

«' Come," said he, " we've had enough of this sort of thing, let us 
hegin at the quails, — the pheasants, I mean, I must kill something/' 

" Well, I suppose / must kill something too," said Lord Chorley 
laughing, ** or I shall never hear the end of it from Lady Sarah.'* The 
words of the young nohleman, were the same as those used by Sir 
Thomas Horton, but the meaning was very different. 

*• I think he's cracked," said Mr. MacGallagher to Lord Chorley as 
they entered the wood ; " there he goes," for as he spoke Sir Thomas* 
two barrels went off in rapid succession, and tlie next instant they 
heard his voice in loud execrations at the bird that had escaped, at the 
gun that had missed its mark, and occasionally not without some little 
appearance of justice including his own eyes, to which certainly some 
share of the blame belonged, in his anathema. '* By the powers, he's 
not far wrong there, he's putting the saddle on the right horse," said 
Mr. MacGallagher to Lord Chorley ; " what ails him, that he's in such 
a conthrairy humour this morning, do you think Miss Clara frightened 
him with wakening." 

'* It's nothing but her high spirits," said Lord Chorley, who was 
thinking of Lady Sarah at the moment, '' she docs not mean mis- 
chief." 

" Who ? what ?" asked Mr. MacGallagher, somewhat puzzled, — 
*^ Lord save us, there he goes again, both barrels ;" and indeed through- 
out the whole day, everything that got up, he instantly fired at ; the 
respect for the fair sex, common upon such occasions, found no favour 
in his eyes, cock or hen it was all the same, bang ! bang 1 went both 
barrels in rapid succession at either, the instant the bird was on the 
wing, but what was remarkable, with all this eagerness he did not 
during the whole day succeed in touching a single feather. 

" You're too impatient. Sir Tliomas," remarked Lord Chorley, after 
one of those double-barrelled discharges ; ** you throw away your shots." 

** It is throwing away shots," returned the other sullenly, " sending 
them after pheasants." 

"You're right there, Sir Thomas," said Mr. MacGallagher, '* cocks 
are the only birds worth shooting — I mean cocks in ainiest, for there's 
a cock in Tipi)erary that's only a cock in joke, a woodcock without 
feathers ; he lives near Clonmel, a great friend of mine he is too, and 
as good a fellow as ever you saw, only a thrifle too sharp about his 
rents; they call him ''woodcock," because he has been shot at so 
often, but they have not so much as winged him yet." 

"What, shot at by the peasantry?'' asked Lord Chorley. 

** Yes, my Lord, the pacificators." 

*' You have a good deal of shooting in Ireland, Mr. MacGallagher?" 
asked Sir Thomas, with a considerable appearance of interest ; 
** pleasant, sociable sport, in the duelUngline." 

" Pleasant, sociable sport, in the duelling line," repeated Mr. Mac- 
Gallngher, ** it's sociable sport, certainly, for no man alive can play at 
that game alone; but as to the pleasure, Tm thinking its a case at least 
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»ud soonest mended. Indeed, there used to be a good deal of 
powder burnt that way, but it's an old story now. The practice is 
going out along with the drinkiug claret, and making buUs, and the 
like." 

*'The greatest bull I ever saw, was ball-practice ; but that was at 
Madeira," replied Sir Thomas, with an expression of countenance, that 
shewed clearly, that the apparent play upon words that his observation 
contained, was not by him intended as a witticism, or a smart saying, 
but the effect of the words used by Mr. MacGallagher, calling up 
images that had some sort of relation to them in his mind. 

"I've heard of the boar of a gun, and the charge of a mad bull." 
began Mr. MacGallagher, with a somewhat painful attempt at keeping 
up the appearance of an easy mind, by an uneasy jocularity, ** but 
as for — *' 

•*It was some time ago now, near twenty years," interrupted Sir 
Thomas, without appearing to be conscious that his companion had 
even opened his lips upon the subject, '' I was a slip of a boy, on board 
the Favourite, under old Robinson : it was just after the American 
war had broken out, and for some reason or other, it was decided be- 
tween the belligerents, that Funchal should be a neutral port; but as the 
island itself had no power of preserving its own neutrality, a detachment 
of British Artillery was sent to enforce it, so that once an American 
merchantman got into the harbour, she was safe under the protection 
of the British, that is her enemy's guns. However, as Jonathan drinks 
a great deal of Madeira, and as he pays about six times as much for it 
as any one else will, of course the Madeira people were glad to see him, 
and accordingly there was a great Yankee trade to the island, but every 
trader that came had to run the gauntlet through the British cruisers. 
The frigate I was in was stationed off the island, to pick up what prizes 
she could, before they reached the harbour ; but she was not to violate 
the neutrality, — that was in charge of the Artillery ; so, whenever his 
Majesty's ship of war, by any chance, chased an American merchant- 
man too close to the port, his Majesty's Royal Artillery opened a fire 
upon her from the batteries. I call that a practical bull." 

This little narrative, which, nevertheless, was strictly true, confirmed 
Mr. MacGallagher in his view of Sir Thomas being somewhat inclined 
to indulge in eccentricities, at the moment ; but he was by no means 
aware of the extent, or indeed of the completeness of his menUd derange- 
ment. It seems so strange to hear a man, our fellow-creature, differing 
in no perceptible degree from ourselves, obeying apparently, the same 
impulses, controlled apparently, by the same laws, dressed like our- 
selves, free like ourselves, eating with us, and occupied in the same 
pursuits, talking upon familiar subjects in the same tongue, and the same 
tone of voice, yet at that very time separated from us by the wide gulf 
that yawns, invisible, but impassable between reason and unreason, 
that madness rarely can be detected till the terrible moment comes 
when the tree is known by its fruits ; and Mr. MacGallagher con- 
tented himself by observing, in a confidential roar, to Lord Chorley, 

** If he hasn't got his sky-scrapers set to-day, I'm very much mis- 
taken." 
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** No, we liad*nt so much as our royals set, the time they peppered 
lis most," said the maniac, more as if he were thinking to himself, 
than addressing his auditors, ^' they killed two of our meu that time^ 
rU shew you how it was. We'll suppose that you're the American 
coming with a cargo of salt-fish, to take in Madeira instead.*' 

" That wouldn't be a bad exchange, any-how," muttered the repre- 
sentative, for the occasion, of the stars and stripes. 

' ' You must be making all sail for the port between the trees here, 
and Lord Chorley is giving chase, like the Favourite, firing into you as 
fast as he can blaze away." 

•'God preserve us," said Mr. MacGallagher, who now began to en- 
tertain some exceedingly serious apprehensions ; '^ hadn't you better be 
the Yankee yourself ; sure you know more about say manyouvers than 
I do." 

**No," said Sir Thomas ; '* I'll shew you how the artillery on the 
batteries behaved ; — they made pretty good practice ; — some of the 
shots did come on board." 

"Let's wait till after luncheon," said Mr. MacGallagher, inwardly 
determining that some steps should be taken by that time at all events, 
to ascertain whether the strange creature was really deranged himself, or 
mystifying them : ** it's ill playing at sailors on an empty stomach." 

" True, it does lead to inconvenient consequences," replied Sir 
Thomas, smiUng significantly : and it was fortunate that the excuse 
satisfied him at the moment, for in the peculiar condition in which his 
mind then was, had a convenient, as well as a suggestive opportunity 
ofl'ered, he would most unquestionably have shot one or both of them; 
and they returned to the house in comparative silence, interrupted by a 
sporting oti'er of Sir Thomas's of five to four, that the cholera reached 
England before Christmas, and even that it landed north of the Humber, 
which Mr. MacGallagher declined, observing, that if it were typhus, 
or small-pox, any decent sickness, that would sweep a country side in 
the regular way, and at the proper time, he might know a little about it, 
but he had no idea of risking his money about such a mischievous, out- 
landish vagabond as cholera; — and thev reached the house without 
doing any business, and not likely to do any pleasure for half an hour, 
for it wanted that much time to luncheon. As they entered the hall, 
they heard Lady Sarah singing in the music-room an air, which 
having since been condemned after a patient trial to the usual fate 
that awaits popularity of its order in this country, viz. capital punish- 
ment on the Barrel-organs, has been ground out of public endurance 
long ago, but then was not so very hacknied, being in short no other 
than * I'd be a butterfly,' an air, with respect to which many of her 
admirers were accustomed to observe, that if that were her wish, she 
was happy above all others in its being as fully indulged as circum- 
stances admitted of. Lord Chorley bit his lips,— seemed irresolute, — 
made a motion as if he were about to enter the room, — looked at his 
hands, as if he wished they were not quite so black with powder, — 
and finally, seeing that Sir Thomas was entering the room, went up stairs 
to wash them. 
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*• rd be n biitterflv, 
Born in a bower, 
Where roses and lilies 
And violets — '* 

sang Lady Sarah, and seeing Sir Thomas, for whom slie had no 
particular fancy, enter, she stopped in her song, and closed the in- 
strument. 

'* Pray continue singing. Lady Sarah,*' said the knight; **you have 
no idea how sweet it is to my ears/ * 

*' What ! sweeter than the popping of guns, and the rustling of phea- 
sants' wings, Sir Thomas," said the lady ; ** pleasanter than killing those 
poor birds ; no, no, that is not credible." 

*' By the bones of my father it is," said Sir Thomas ; — and Lady 
Sarah looked at him with some surprise, for she knew that there was 
some mystery about his parentage, and was much astonished at hearing 
him allude to it ; she was ignorant of the delusion under which he 
adopted a form of asseveration which has been used in the East since 
the earliest times,— but the next moment his mind took another turn; 
*' besides I have killed vothhuj yet ; would you really wish to be a 
butterfly?" asked he. 

" Yes, if I were a chrysalis, perhaps I might," answered she, laugh- 
ing at his apparent gravity ; '* better to flutter free and uncontrolled 
through the open air, than bo stifled in the folds that the worm spun." 

** Nothing is easier," said he ; ** the smallest opening sufllces to let 
the butterfly out, the worm you know preys upon what remains, but 
the spirit is free ;" — he looked round the room with a singular expres- 
sion of mixed cunning and cruelty, that made Lady Sarah feel for the 
first time somewhat uneasy ; *• you know the allegory," continued he, 
** the beautiful mythological butterfly, Psyche, she, you know, per- 
sonifies the soul, it is a lovely conception, the soul released from its 
encumbrances, — though modems look upon it in quite a diflerent point 
of view, — they represent it black,— gloomy, — an end instead of a begin- 
ning, what the antients called Psyche, they call death." 

The truth, the horrible truth now flashed upon Lady Sarah's mind, 
and the strange significance of his previous language, as well as of 
what he had said in the morning, which she now for the flrst time really 
understood, confirmed herfti the frightful conviction, that she was 
alone with, and in the power of, a maniac, whose insane desire to take 
her life could no longer be doubtful, she sprung suddenly to the bell, 
bat it was out of order, the rope parted in her hand, and as it fell to 
the floor, it afforded the very instrument of destruction that the mad- 
man had been seeking. 

** The very thing," mattered he ; " the modem instrument of release 
in her own native island — the bowstring;" — and the next moment 
Lady Sarah was fast pinned in his grasp, with his hand over her mouth, 
to prevent her cries being heard. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

There are no deserts without an Oasis ; there are no natnrN, 
however harsh they may be originally, or in after life hardened by the 
annealing process of roughing it through the world, through which few 
paBs without scars or scratches, that have not some little gentleness 
remaining, as it were a solitary link to connect them with the mother 
that bore them, and the children that may come after them. We have 
seen that Hastings was not altogether unhumanised, in the kindness with 
which he had been in the habit of treating the poor New Zealand girl, 
whom the custom of that country had suffered to supply undegraded 
the place of a wife to him, and indeed, to say truth, his kindness to her 
had not ceased when it was no longer to be repaid by her smiles ; there 
seemed to be still a sparkle of high-mindedness, rough and half savage, 
obscured indeed, but not yet extinguished, smouldering in his gloomy 
disposition, that would gleam out for a time and then lie hidden, till 
again called forth by something that appealed to his better feelings, 
and in the case of this girl, he did all he could to make her future lot 
happy, or at all events, independent, by depositing in the hands of one 
of the Missionaries, on whom he could depend, such a sum of money 
as was riches to the simple savage, and though not very large in itself, 
was, proportionately to his means, a sum that many a rich man (who 
would have considered the rough and homely sailor, even without 
reference to his crimes, a very vulgar sea monster), would have hesi- 
tated to settle as a dower on his lawful wife. He seemed to experience 
a necessity of attaching himself to something, and in comiug round 
the Horn, he had taken a fancy to a boy who had been left an orphan 
out in New South Wales, a short time before, and was working 
his way home in the Albatross. The boy was delicate in form and 
health, and had that softness of manners that is sometimes to be 
found among those who are brought up exclusively among women, as 
was his case ; for he had remained all his life with a doting aunt and 
girl cousins, till his eleventh year, when his father, considering that it 
was time he should begin learning how to earn his bread, took him to 
sea, and being engaged in a voyage in the Pacific, died on ship-board, 
leaving the lad, who was then about fourteen years old, small and 
weak for his age, parentless and penniless, and happy beyond measure 
to be allowed to work his passage home. He had shipped on board 
the Albatross almost immediately after his father* s death, and not many 
weeks before she sailed. 

Though his recent loss would often cast a shade of sadness across 
his plain but not unpleasing features, it did not cause him to shrink 
from his duty, or to indulge in useless and misplaced repiniuga. He 
was a willing, high-couraged boy, that sculkcd from no work either on 
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deck or aloft ; if there was rigging to be coiled, or the decks to be 
swabbed, a mast to be slushed, or an odd job to be done, Tom Wilson 
was the first to start for it and do it, whether ordered or not ; he was 
eTer first out to the yard-arm in furling, and rather inclined to main- 
tain his post as far as he could in reefing ; he skipped up the rigging 
when it blew fresh with the agility of a monkey, and in light winds 
took his spell at the helm, with the gravity of Jacko*s confederate in 
civilised Hfe, a bear ; he could sing a good song when he chose, and 
take a joke when any one else chose, in consequence of all which 
accomplishments, he was soon remarked by the officers as a promising 
lad, besides being a sort of favourite among the crew ; however, still he 
was not happy ; there were no boys of his own age on board, and he 
felt the want of companionship, though the crew in their rough manner 
liked him, he did not like their rough manner, or their rough selves ; 
the home sickness too was heavy upon him, and though a delicate boy 
would here probably have found little favour in Hastings* eyes, there 
being no time allowed for sentiment on board-ship, according to the 
ordinary merchant's articles, still the very mildness of the boy, when 
joined with readiness to do his duty, and freedom from anything like 
timidity, was precisely the sort of disposition that pleased him, and 
the youth insensibly attached himself more and more to his moody 
protector. He wanted a protector indeed, for his health was failing 
him ; he had stood up pretty well in the rough work round the Horn, 
probably the excitement of constant action supported him, whilst the 
bracing air of the high latitudes gave him life and energy, but all that 
disappeared during a few days that they were becalmed under the line ; 
— he grew listless and careless, — his activity was gone ; — he seemed to 
loathe his food, — and the morning after the appearance of^he Corpus (^* 
Sancti, his condition attracted Hastings* notice. It was' just about / 
daybreak ; it seemed as if huge grey streaks, hardly yet of light but 
of a thinner darkness, were coming up out of the sea on the eastern 
horizon, climbing up slowly one after the other, with a motion that, 
like the hands of a watch, was not to be detected by the eye, though 
it was clearly perceptible to the mind, each broader and clearer than 
that which preceded it, casting an indistinct light upon the waste of 
waters, a tremulous lustre that grew upon the face of the deep, whose 
troubled surface was not yet free from the gloomy shadows of the night, 
for though the wind was gone down, the sea was not ; there was still 
a heavy swell, a wearying heaving and tossing, and the ship rolled now 
even more than when the squall struck her. The hands had been on 
deck the greater part of the night, but as the gale moderated, the 
starboard watch had been sent to their berths at four o'clock, and 
as Hastings took a last look at the deck before he went below, he re- 
marked that young Wilson, instead of turning in with his watcli, as he 
ought to have done, had huddled himself up under the lee side of the 
long boat, as if he were making himself up for a nap there till the day*s 
-work should begin. 

There is a something in the dawn at sea, before the bustle of wash- 
ing the decks dissipates it, that has a peculiar efi*ect upon the mind, 
there is a feeling of utter loneUness as the eye traverses the horizon, and 
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secR nothing but the unhroken expanso of waters, themRelves but dimlj 
visible in the light that is creeping over the 6ea ; the 8un itself, that 
the wanderer on the deep, shivering with cold, as yet uncheered by hit 
beams, expects certainly to see soon, but does not yet see, seemt to 
be hidden behind the east, unseen and alone, the one gigantic personifi- 
cation of loneliness ; there is a feeling too that can hardly oe calird 
awe, still less superstition, that is not exactly foreboding, nor yet 
regret, (for who is there that has not something to regret) it f> none 
of these things, but it is an aptitude for any or all of them, it seems 
as if nature became one colossal temple, within whoso fane, boundle« 
yet full of promise, mankind might beg a blessing upon the labours of 
the coming day, and those who have experienced this feeling during 
the stately advance of the morning, can readily understand why the 
nations so early and easily bent in devout error before the sun. Perhaps 
in Hastings* mind, the influence of the hour was strengthened by some 
superstitious uneasiness about the meteor, which had for the moment 
even quelled his reckless hardihood, — perhaps a late repentance was 
softening his spirit, but whatever cause was at work in his breast, he 
looked compassionately at the fragile form that was nestling in that 
imperfect shelter that the boat attbrded, and his heart yearned towards 
the boy. 

** Hollo, my lad," said he. ** why don't you turn in ? the starbowlines 
arc gone below.*' 

** rd rather stay here, if yon please. Sir." said the lad, touching his 
cap ; ** I'm not well, and the heat, and the smell below is too much 
for me." 

** They'll be washing the decks soon,'* said the chief mate, who had 
now taken charge of the ship. 

** I'll lend a hand when they do. Sir," replied the boy. 

" Well said, young un'," said the mate, taking a glance at the 
increasing light, ** let him stay, no danger of moon-blindness now." 

** Hopkins," said the captain, with his head half way out of the 
hatchway. '* you may clap on now, set the topgallant-sails." 

**Ay, ay, Sir," returned the mate; and Hastings seized the opportunity 
of calling the captain's attention to young Wilson's evident illness ; 
the skipper looked at the boy for a few moments. 

'* He does look poorly," said he, ** I'm blow'd if he di)es'nt." 

" He'll never mend for ard there in the forecastle, Sir," said Hastings, 
** the bilgewater and the crowd are enou2;li to poison a horse." 

** Well," returned the other, commencing backing himself down the 
hatchway, ** nobody ships for nurse you know, on board a merchant- 
man, but there's that cabin that was bulkheaded otF for a saleroom, 
if you choose to look after him, he can sleep on the boxes there, they'll 
make a snug berth enough, and I don't expect ghosts on board." The 
skipper had by this time reached his own cabin ; and these last words, 
as they were spoken from below, sounded very much as if a ghost were 
announcing his arrival on board ; they suggested a recollection of Hamlet 
to Hastings' mind, that was by no means pleasant for the moment ; 
but it was getting late in the morning, he had to turn out at eight 
o'clock to take his watch, and sending the lad forward for hi8 bedding, 

'* SovAX 
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he went below. As he settled the boxes, so as to make a sort of rude 
bed-place for youog Wilson, he thought that he observed a disagreeable 
smell from one of them, but such things not being particular rarities 
on board ship, he took no further notice of it ; the youngster did not 
remark it, for what with fatigue, sleeplessness, and illness, he was 
completely exhausted, and dropped off asleep the very instant he lay 
down ; though deep heavy snoring, is not commonly a sound that 
finds much favour in the ears of the hearers, Hastings, in this instance, 
derived as much pleasure from hearing it, as he was turning into his 
own berth, as almost any other sound could have afforded him, and 
bodily weariness overcoming mental disquietude, he himself in a few 
minutes more gave a still further token of his approbation of the music 
by joining in the concert. 

Ting-ting — ting- ting — ting-ting —ting. '' All starbowlines ahoy, do 
you hear the news there below? seven bells." The watch below tumbled 
hastily out, and came on deck ; they were soon crowded about the 
galley getting their breakfasts ; Hastings also came for his, and bringing 
up young Wilson's tin, received the compound of " water bewitched 
and tea begrudged" that constituted his breakfast, and carried it below 
that he might have it by him when he awoke. He again observed the 
same curious odour that had attracted his notice, but stronger yet, as 
if it had been brought more out by the animal heat of the lad sleeping 
in the cabin ; the boy woke when he went below, but was still clearly 
too weak to be of the least use on deck, so he desired him not 
to come up till he had had his spell of sleep out, and having hastily 
swallowed his own meal, he returned to the deck. 

Eight bells — the breakfasts were hastily finished, the tins put away, 
all men jumped to their feet, the mate looked at Hastings, as much as 
to say, ' now for you.* The last bell had hardly struck, before the 
first man for the helm had taken his place behind the steersman, with 
his hands in the spokes, that he might have command of tbe wheel 
before the other let go. 

** North-north-east," said the old steersman, indicating the course 
to be steered. 

" North-north-east it is," repeated the new one ; and the larboard 
watch, now relieved, went below, and right glad the poor wet weary 
sleepy sailors were, to dive even into the black close noisome hole of a 
forecastle, in which they resided, in spite of the bright sun that made 
the awakened ocean glimmer like a roUing sheet of molten silver, for 
they had been on deck ever since ten o*clock the night before. In the 
course of the morning watch, young Wilson came on deck, refreshed 
by his sleep, and grateful for the opportunity that Hastings* kindness 
had afforded him, he came up to thank him. 

'*What part of the country do you come from, youngster?'' asked 
::he second mate, as the boy completed his simple, but hearty acknow- 
.edgments. 

** From near Somerton, Sir," answered he. 

" Somerton ? where away is that ?" asked Hastings, << I know no 
luch port." 

'* It's ot a port, Sir, only a fishing village.'' 

X 
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** Ah, yes, I do remember haviDg heard of it now,*' said the other. 
** does not a Mr. Marsden live there V* 

'' Yes, Sir," said the boy, in some astonishment at the officer's local 
knowledge, *' two of them live there, one is the parson of the parish, 
and his brother lives at Waterproof Lodge ; my aunt was his house- 
keeper, till she and Miss Maria quarrelled, for she was her lady's maid 
besides, and there was no pleasing her in dressing her ; did yon know 
Mr. Marsden, Mr. Hastings?" 

^' Yes," said the other, with some confusion, '* I mean, I have heard 
of him ; so your mother is not with him now ?" 

" I hav'nt got no mother. Sir," answered the boy, '* it's my aunt, hot 
she's left him six years agone, she went to live with Mrs. Hastings, Sir." 

" Who's Mrs. Hastings ?" 

" I don't know. Sir," said the boy, " it's your name too," said bf, 
'' maybe she's a relation of yours ?" 

" I rather think not," returned the mate, vriith a somewhat peculiar 
smile, ** what was she 7" 

" A widow lady, Sir ; if you know Somerton, you'd know the little 
cottage down beyond the market place, where she and Miss — " 

" Call the hands to reef topsails/' sung out the captain, who had- 
been watching a suspicious looking cloud for some time, and now aa^^ 
that it was approaching rapidly. 

'* All hands ahoy, reef topsails," sung out Hastings, as he sprun; 
into the rigging, closely followed by the boy, who was determined a 
the occasion to shew his sense of the indulgence that had been grant 
him, by taking possession of the post of honour on the yard arm, to whicl^^ 
his youth and inexperience but little entitled him, and in another^ 
moment, both were busily occupied reefing topsails. 

In reefing, as we have already said, the yard-arms are the posts of honour; 
the first on the yard goes to the weather-earing, which belongs especially^ 
to the second mate, if he is seaman enough to keep it ; the second goes to ^ 
the lee-earing, whither, though he had no business there, for it belongs - 
naturally to the stoutest and ablest seaman, went young Wilson, 
and he and the second mate were consequently separated by the whole 
length of the yard. The boy, however, had over-rated his own strength 
— the squall came on thick and fast, the sail flapped violently, and became 
almost unmanageable, and finally losing his hold, he wasactually dropping 
from the yard-arm, when the man next to him, seeing what was happen- 
ing, seized him by the collar, and supporting him with some little difiS- 
culty, had him passed along the yard, till he reached a place of safety. 
Hastings had seen all this, without venturing to leave his duty, 
even to help him; but when all was snag aloft, he went to look after 
him, with an appearance of interest that seemed hard to account for. 

The boy was not hurt, he was not even frightened, for he had met the 
accident with a laugh, and jocularly promised the man to do the like for 
him ; but he was what is called " shook," (familiarly '* shuck,") the 
narrowness of his escape, for had he fallen overboard, it would have 
been utterly impossible to save him, had made a very serious impres- 
sion upon him, and he seemed to entertain a presentiment that he 
never should reach England alive. 
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'* I'd be easier in my mind, Sir," said he, *' if jon*d engage to deliver 
this little parcel to my aunt, in case I slip my wind on bine water— my 
fiather told me to bring them home to her as a keepsake; for the 
lady that did them, was always good to my poor mother — indeed she 
was good to all that ever she saw." 

The objects of which he spoke, were certainly cnrions articles for a 
sailor boy to carry about on the wide ocean ; they were simply four 
common pencil-drawings, but as the boy disf^yed them to his officer^s 
eyes, a trembling shook the rough sailor's frame, for he well knew 
the hand that had traced them, and the initials yet further assured 
him that he was not mistaken in attributing them to one, the very 
thought of whom drove him half-distracted. He shuddered, and 
turned very pale. 

" How id you come by these," asked he, in a deep, hollow voice, as 
the shock appeared to pass away ; *' she did not give them to you." 

" They were my father's, Sir," answered the youth, "it was Miss 
Maria gave them to him, after my poor mother — " 

** Who the d — 1 is Miss Maria?' interrupted Hastings. 

*' Miss Marsden, Mr. Montague's sister, Sir,— do you know her ?" 

** Oh, I see, his sister,'' said Hastings, " I understand now — yes ; — 
this cabin smells like a saddler's shop." 

*• There are some hides stowed away here, Sir, ain't there ?" 

" Hides ?" said Hastmgs, ** no— where are you to find hides in New 
Zealand, unless you skinned the rats, and I don't think that would be 
a profitable venture — why, it would not pay for sharpening the knives." 

'* It was Sandy Mucklewrath, Sir, told me that there were hides," 
said the boy, ** at least I took it for hides, though what he said 
sounded more like heads ; but then I did not know what heads could 
be there for, or what sort of heads they might be. We had some pigs' 
heads on board, you know, but we made pea soup of them." 

*' 111 teach Sandy Mucklewrath to keep his own tongue in his head," 
growled Hastings, savagely, but still evidently in some sort of con- 
fusion, ''what business has he, or you either, youngster, to talk about 
the cargo ; so ask no questions, do you hear ? and you'll be told no 
lies ; and before you give us any more of your jabber about heads, re- 
member there's a thing called the mast-head in a ship." 

*'I did not know it was any harm, Sir," said the boy, humbly, and 
Hastings' short-lived anger yielded at once. 

*' Never mind— cheer up, my lad," said he, " care killed a cat ; you'll 
get well hand overhand, now that you've got a fine, airy state room to 
younelf, as if you were dhe skipper already. Your aunt won't know 
yon again — ^you'U have become so much of a man since you parted, 
you'll have all the girls in Somerton running after you." Always a 
welcome promise this to a boy, and a smile fit up his features, which 
most of the girls in Somerton would have thought worth winning. 

'* Will you come and see us when the cargo's cleared. Sir," asked he, 
'' well make out a snug berth for you in the old cottage." 

'' No, no," said the other, hastily, *' no thank you— I mean, I shall 
be too busy myself for any thing of that sort." 
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CHAPTER XL. 

The voice of a parting soul rang on the night air of the desert, a 
gurgling howl burst from the lips of the detected Arab, and then died 
away for ever, as the life was crushed out of him, by the heavy blow 
with which Harry repaid his attempt upon Lord de Creci ; and the 
disfigured body rolled over in sand and blood. The startled party 
sprang hastily to their arms, and their first impulse to open a fire upon 
their own horses, which were picketted close by, having been with 
some difficulty checked, they soon satisfied themselves that the unfor- 
tunate man was alone in his enterprise, and proceeded to the help of 
the wounded Earl His state was alarming enough, but though the 
knife of the Arab had for the moment struck him senseless to the 
ground, the wound did not appear to be mortal — he still breathed, 
though painfiilly ; and now the medical skill which Bluthenbaum had 
picked up in the course of his variegated career, was of the most essen- 
tial service: he soon succeeded in staunching the blood, and restoring 
the sufferer to consciousness ; and then having laid him on the ground, 
with a saddle for a pillow, our hero came to the perplexing question, — 
what to do next ? 

To stay where they were, was impossible — to get away, seemed 
equally impracticable, for he knew very well that the motion of a horse 
would only cause a fresh burst of blood, that would ultimately be fatal, 
and that of the soHtary camel they still possessed, would be worse 
again. Fortunately, however, the camel still carried the tent-poles, 
and with them a sort of htter was constructed, on which they laid the 
patient, and relieving one another, by 'turns, in the carrying it, con- 
tinned their dangerous and sorely-pressed march. Twice, during the 
early morning, they were obliged to lay their burden down upon the 
sand, and betake themselves to their arms to repel the desultory attacks 
that small parties of the Arabs, that still hovered about them, would 
make from time to time, in a sort of reckless desperation, as the ground 
shpped away behind them, and rood after rood made good, brought 
them nearer and nearer the territories of adjacent tribes where no 
further attacks could be attempted ; indeed where their pursuers 
dared hardly venture either for peace or wwur. Even in these skir- 
mishes some Hves were uselessly squandered, for as each wild charge 
was dehvered and repulsed, the dangerous character of European fire- 
arms in the hands of resolute men, who were moreover fighting for 
their hves, became more and more apparent to the assailants; the 
Arabs gnashed their teeth, and tore their beards, and foamed with rage, 
as another and another brave man went down before the deadly rifie, 
which, at the short distance at which it was used, rarely suffered its 
victims to escape ; but they could not help themselves. The whole 
body of Moslem imprecations, bespangled and beflowered with the 
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choicest elegancies of oriental eloquence, did not avail to stop a 
musket-bally nor even to turn it a single hair's-breadth from its course, 
and a conviction of the hopelessness of their endeavours to intercept 
the retreat of the party, seemed at last to have almost forced itself 
upon their unwilling minds, when a solitary horseman rode up, in 
wnich the travellers at once recognised the man who had dismounted 
at the fall of the chieftain, whom O'Driscoll had so unfortunately shot, 
and addressed them in a short, but evidently impressive speech. They 
listened in silence with the most breathless attention ; but their burn* 
ing eyes, set teeth, and beards that absolutely curled with anger, 
•hewed how deeply their hearts responded to his words, and as he 
ended, a wild roar of approbation greeted him, and then with one 
accord, they all dismounted, and throwing away their cloaks, as- 
sembled together manfully, about to make a desperate and determined 
attack on foot. 

This was what, of all things, Harry most dreaded: he was well 
aware, that as long as the Arabs came on on horseback, coolness, 
steadiness, quick loading, and careful firing, would always turn their 
charge; but in a close, concentrated, and resolute advance on foot, the 
numbers of their assailants must tell; and the result would be doubt- 
ful, if not desperate ; and what was worst of all, his own ammunition 
was running most alarmingly short, for on examining the pouches, it 
did not appear that there was more than two rounds for each man. 

The number of the attacking party seemed to be about forty, all well 
armed, their dark, wild eyes gleaming with rage, their very frames 
seemed to quiver as the new comer once again addressed them, with a 
frantic energy which derived fresh fire from the evident success of his 
first address; already he gloated triumphantly in the blood of his 
victims ; he wielded at will the passions of his fierce auditors, seem- 
ingly appealing to feelings that had deep root in their breasts, for 
every sentence was answered with a perfect yell of assent ; they 
brandished their guns in the air, with loud and savage cries, and then 
forming themselves into a compact body, prepared to pounce upon 
their prey. As they advanced, Lord de Creci motioned Harry to 
approach, and as he bent over the wounded mau, he took a small 
miniature from his breast, and gave it into his hands. 

" Give this to Madelaine," said he, feebly, and speaking with much 
difficulty, " tell her the papers marked *Not to be opened till after 
death,' which will be found in my desk at £llesmere» will explain it all : — 
leave me here and save yourselves ; one life will satisfy them, for it is 
the blood-feud that brings these people here ; one life will be enough, 
and mine, long valueless, is now well nigh gone. Look to your own 
safety while there is yet time, and leave me to my fate." 

" rd see you d d first," was all the answer that the pressure of 

time and circumstances allowed Captain Mowbray to make to the self- 
sacrificing proposition of the wounded man; and though it is with pain 
that we find ourselves compelled, by the irresistible force of truth, to 
chronicle a response, so little befitting the dignity of a hero, who ought 
to have addressed him for some minutes on the sanctity of friendship 
and the beauty of fidelity, with something about posterity — Damon and 
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Pythias, Pylades and Orestes, and so forth, — still we are consoled by 
the reflection, that, in those few and verv^ naughty words, there cer- 
tainly is embodied a sort of rongh-and-ready, pea-jacketted, bull- 
headed, and lion-hearted heroism, that works best in the hardest 
weather, and plays best at the roughest game ; a sort of thing that 
Leonidas would have welcomed to his ranks, and our own Richard 
would have patted on the back. However, with regard to the matter 
of a more smtable speech, that was a matter that settled itself, for short 
talking and quick hitting were most suited to the necessities of the 
hour. There was little time for anything, and for one of that number 
time was gliding into eternity ; for even as the words were spoken the 
storm burst, a shower of balls poured in upon the party, and the master 
of the yacht sprung with a convulsive shriek up in the air, and then fell 
flat on his face, dead — ^he was shot through the heart. 

*' God rest his soul, poor boy," said O'Driscoll, whose experience 
supplied him with a perfect knowledge of the catastrophe from a slight 
inspection of the body, "he*s gone, dished. Ye black rascals, which 
of yez will have this V^ — and his eye roamed about as if choosing the 
enemy that should accompany him to the next world, '' pater nosier 
qui es in coelo, hell to your souls, ye black thieves ; come on and }et*s 
see which of yez 1*11 send post haste to ould Nick, to say I'm comin' ? 
I've got two shots for yez yet, plase God, three itself — for old Jack Tar 
don't want his where he's gone. — So you're comin' at last, are yez ? well 
here goes." Down went a man before every shot ; but it did not check 
the advance of the infuriated Arabs, it seemed only to add fuel to the 
fire ; the wild men cast a glance more of fury than of compassion on 
their comrades, as they rolled over on the sand, set their teeth, 
grasped their weapons yet tighter, and now, in their concentrated and 
deadly rage, perfectly silent, they commenced a general ru^h on the 
Europeans, who, calm and collected, with little hope, but less fear, 
stood by the body of their wounded chief to sell their lives as dear as 
was allowed them — to strike down a few more of their enemies to the 
earth, and then be butchered. 

The last ball was in each fire-arm, the last moment seemed come to 
each man, they waited in momentary expectation of death ; reserving 
their fire till their assailants should close with them, that it might at 
all events be effective, when suddenly, to their entire astonishment, 
the deliverance for which they might have looked in vain from the 
most deadly weapons of war, and the . most unflinching courage, was 
eflected by a creature whose very name is a synonym for fear, — by 
the most timid animal that runs ; — ^just as the Arabs commenced their 
furious rush upon their victims, a hare, maddened by terror, and not 
knowing where it was going, bounded right across their path. 

A hare crossing his path, is, to the Mussulman, one of the most 
certain omens of misfortune to the undertaking in which he is en- 
gaged. The token of failure, appearing at the very moment of 
triumph, awakened the dormant superstitions of their hearts. The 
lingering dread of European supernatural power that yet remained in 
their minds, though for the moment kept down by their rage, instantly 
resumed its sway in full force, and the next instant, utterly cowed by 
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its influence, and thinking of nothing but how they might get fastest 
out of reach of the dreaded strangers, the whole of that body had 
tamed, and were scattering over the phdn in the utmost confusion that 
flight and terror can produce. 

To the party thus unexpectedly delivered, the reason why that dark 
threatening of ruin and massacre had thus melted away before their 
eyes like snow before the sun, was utterly unknown, and there seemed 
Kttle chance of solving the mystery ; the fact, however, was un- 
questionable, the desert was alive with the dusky fugitives ; but their 
forms were fast vanishing behind the hillocks of sand, of which its 
surface was chiefly composed. Panic, having once got her inch, took 
an amazing number of ells, as is her custom on like occasions, and 
a preternatural yell, with which O'Driscoll expressed his triumph, 
seemed to add wings to their flight, as if a Ghoul or Afrit, or other 
spectral anthropophagist, were calling to them to come and be eaten. 

" Ah ! ah ! you*ve got your broth, my boys, have you ?*' shouted 
he, picking up a large stone and discharging it at a group who still 
retained courage ana fidelity enough to brave the dreaded Euro- 
peans, in a resolute attempt to carry away a wounded man ; for 
excited as he was, he yet had sense enough not to throw away his last 
cartridge ; " there's a two year-old for yez, and there's another ; I 
wish they were six-pounders for your sakes, — will we hunt them. Sir V* 
continued he, growing more and more warmed with the instinct of pursuit, 
as the Arabs, who did not know what supernatural or aeronautic 
qualities a stone might acquire from his hands, scampered away as fast 
as if they had actually been six-pound shots : '* Let's at them, the 
robbers, the thieves, the tones, well tear them to pieces, the scum of 
the earth, the spawn of Cromwell, hurrah ! come on, ould Bloodyboncs, 
hurrah! no tithes, bad cess to them, Ireland for ever ! — come on, Sir, we'll 
pepper their tails for them, by the holy Virgin, we'll " 

*• Silence {"said Harry, angrily, "are you not content with such an 
escape as this without cramming your thick head into danger again ? — 
see to the skipper." 

" I ask your pardon. Sir," returned O'Driscoll, raising the dead man 
— for though all this passed in a space of time infinitely shorter than 
that occupied in describing it, the man was dead; — "faith, I was 
angered with them black blackguards. Sir, saving your presence ; he's 
gone, Sir, poor boy — shot clane through the heart — there isn't as much 
life in him as would shut an oyster-shell, (rod rest his soul." 

" Marchons,'' said Bluthenbaum, " we dare not rest here, Sir; they 
may return, time is precious, the living are more worth than the dead, 
and it is finished of him." 

This was all very true ; the man was dead, and could not be re- 
covered ; it would have been satisfactory to have buried him, but still 
that might possibly have involved the interment of the whole party, — 
the ceremony was unwillingly dispensed with, and a few moments 
more saw them once more in motion. No further attacks were made, 
and they pursued their journey unmolested and without even adventure, 
till at last the welcome towers of Kerek appeared to the northward ; 
and it was with no slight joy that they rode through its rock-girt gate,. 
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and found themselves iu safety in the craggy stronghold, within whotr 
sheltering walls they hoped to find the repose that Lord de Creci*t con- 
dition required. It was high time they were at rest ; the heat of the 
weather, the anxiety of their situation, and the irritation of travel had 
inflamed the wound most seriously ; there was a good deal of 
feverishneMs, and Bluthenhaum became extremely uneasy, when hafing 
settled his master as comfortably as circumstances admitted of, in a 
room tolerably free from yermin, he examined and dressed it as well ai 
could be done, and afterwards communicated to Harry his suspidoas, 
that the patient was by no means going on favourably. Aft^r a Uttle ' 
consideration upon the subject, our hero came to the conduaion that it 
would be best, under all the circumstances, to communicate to Lord de 
Creci, in whose strength of mind and personal courage he reposed the 
most implict confidence, the real state of the case, and the danger iO- 
which he stood. The Earl knew that already, and the knowledge 
neither disturbed nor alarmed him. 

*' When the time is come, the tree falls," returned he calmly^ bu^^ 
perhaps with more gentleness of manner, and a sweeter smile thai^ 
customary with him, as if he felt that he was at last to have rest ^ 
'* It is not much to die to him that has nothing to live for, stiQ less 
him," — and here he looked fixedly and earnestly upon Henry, aa if 
wished that these words should sink deep in his heart, — ** sfaU. leaa 
him, who has always looked upon death as the beginning of life ; 
the life of this world I have done, for long years have I wandered^ 
bearing it about as a weary burden, but one that must not be laid aside:^ 
till the time comes, and now if the time is come, I am ready to lay it 
down gladly and be at rest. It is strange," said he« musingly, as if^ 
he was talking to himself, — *' It is very strange, that that very evening* 
we sailed from England, even as we were running down the Solent, I 
had a solemn feeling, a foreboding that this voyage was to be marked 
by some strange event, some great change either for good or evil, I 
knew not which ; truly, the great change has come, and whether for 
good or evil I know not now," though here he smiled faintly ; " I hardly 
foresaw that it was to be so great as it has turned out to be ; well, thie 
Lord giveth, and the Lord has taken away — more from me than life. 
His will be done." He spoke no more at that time, but lay still and 
closed his eyes, as if he could sleep, and Harry judging that he would 
be best left to himself, retired, having made what arrangements circum- 
Ktances admitted of, for his repose, and in a few minutes all was quiet, 
the only sound that broke the silence was the characteristic murmur 
that arose from some women grinding corn, and lightening their labour 
with a singularly plaintive song, or rather a subdued but still musical 
n)oaniu<; to which the dull yet not unpleasant hum of the revolving 
stones formed a suitable accompaniment. 

In the solitude of the little chamber, that had been allotted to hia 
use, sat Harry Mowbray, and looked steadily into his own heart, and 
there he fouiicl that which he little expected. The excitement of battle 
and travel was over, his companion lay on the bed whence he never 
expected to see him arise, he was far away from his country, his home, 
from her he loved, and who he knew loved him j he felt himself esaen- 
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tiilly alone,— -alone and helpless,— -he felt more than he had ever felt 
before, how dependant in such an hour man is upon a siqierior power, 
— ^how that power in its might and mercy is to oe sought, and where 
it is to be found, — that which the troubles of war and love, the dangers 
and the distress to which he had himself all his life been exposed 
had failed to effect, was brought to pass by the affection he bore for 
the wounded Earl, who had acquired beyond all human beings that he 
had ever met his esteem and his love; — he felt his spirit softened,— 
Jiia heart* long proud and unyielding, now bending and melting, — 
a new life struggling in his breast, not painfully, but gently and 
winningly, and kneeling down by the rude bedstead, he prayed long 
and earnestly the wounded man might yet be spared. 

No man ever yet prayed with his whole soul, and his whole heart, and 
prayed alt<^ther in vain, we know not always what we ask, nor what 
will be giyen ; — that prayer had a higher mission than it pretended to, it 
was not the healing of wounded flesh, or the soothing of feverish 
unrest, that was involved in that prayer ; unknown to him who prayed 
it bore upon its lowly accents the health of an immortal soul, and he 
rose from his knees an altered man, no longer stiff-necked in his un- 
belief, or indifferent in his scepticism, for the prayer that he put up for 
another had a power that he knew not of, to guide himself; he knelt 
down in the darkness of doubt, he rose in the light of belief. 

Undoubtedly the scenes he had trodden since his arrival in the Holy 
Land, had tended much to this, they had appealed too forcibly to his 
reason not to make a deep impression on his mind, he could not deny 
that the judgments denounced had been executed, with a terrible exact- 
ness ; it was as clear as the sun at noon-day that that which had been 
promised, and that which had been threatened thousands of years ago, 
had been fulfilled to the letter, but bare human reason will no more 
supply faith than a mere dry faggot will supply flame, the faggot lies 
withered, formless, cold, and useless, till the fire is applied to turn it 
to light, and warmth, and cheer ; and as profitless is bare reason even 
amounting to conriction, till the torch of devotion bids it do its office 
of joyfulness. That was now done, though we will not deny that in 
the feelings that at this moment agitated our heroes bosom, otners more 
belonging to the world mingled. Our readers are already aware of the 
peculiar pride of character to which Clara alluded, when she made use 
of the expression, '^ Nothing would be more difficult to you than to 
express any opinions that you did not really entertain, you could not 
do so for one day, no not one single hour ; on the occasion of their 
parting in the churchyard at Ellesmere. This remark of hers was 
strictly true. Even the fervency of his love for her would not have 
induced Harry to make a profession of faith in which he did not fully 
and firmly believe, and certainly that night as he lay down to rest, he 
was cheered by visions of her that he had long and truly loved, now at 
last — as he fondly hoped — won. 

A strong constitution unweakened by former excesses, a placid mind 
fearless and untroubled, that added nothing of mental anguish to bodily 
injury, a sound night's rest undisturbed within or without, are potent 
restoratives to a wounded man ; the morning saw Lord de Creci better 
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than his most nangaine well-wishers could have ventured to expect ; the 
fever had left him and he was in a fair way of recovery ; ana the veiy 
iirst thing that he did was to ask for the picture he had entrusted to Hany 
at the time that he imagined himself about to be sacrificed to the anger 
of the Arabs. ' Poor fellow^ I wonder did any one ever refuse him/ waa 
IIarry*R reflection, as he restored the picture ; when Lord de Creci 
received it he eagerly opened it, as if to assure himself that the portrait-^ 
still remained in the locket, and as he gazed earnestly upon it, ~ 
caught a glimpse of it, that for a moment caused him to stare at th< 
EarL with an expression of unmitigated astonishment. He had howevi 
no time to ask questions, for almost immediately ailerwards. Lord 
Greci, as if his thoughts had been turned into a more serious chanoi 
by the actual presence of death, addressed him in a tone he had as y( 
but rarely adopted ; and during that morning his conversation with oi 
hero was of a grave and more important character than it had hithertc^^ 
been. 

It is not in such pages as these, that a suitable place can be foun< 
for describing the various stages through which Henry Mowbray arrivi 
at a final firm and unshaken conviction of the truth of revelation, or 
detail the arguments by which Lord de Creci, who gained strength Aroi 
day to day, assisted in bringing about that great and desirable change,^ 
arguments such as the strong but not presumptuous mind of the £arl« 
trained and equipped by long and careful study, furnished readily^ 
strikingly and effectively, each complete in itself, yet in harmony witls. 
others, each binding and strengthening those that went before it int9 
a solid foundation for those that were to come after, all resting on th^ 
rock of truth. Sufiice it to say, that long before Lord de Creci's 
convalescence had advanced far enough to enable him to leave Kerek, 
a home returning traveller undertook the charge of a letter to Clara. 
Hastings, in which the solemn assurance that her objection to their 
union was removed now and for ever, was followed up by the claim o€ 
the fulfilment of the promise she had made when they had parted in. 
the churchyard at Ellesmere, and a somewhat characteristic expressioia 
of impatience at the delay which in consequence of the impossibility oC 
either moving or leaving his noble companion, must take place son? 
against his will, before he could reach England, and in person call on. 
her to redeem her pledge. He hardly thought when he wrote thes^ 
words that they were only destined to embitter misery. 

In spite of his impatience, these were golden days for our hero, much. 
well applied time did he spend in conversations with Lord de Creci^ 
equally beneficial to both parties, but incalculably serviceable to him^ 
The giving orders for their domestic arrangements devolved upon him ; a^ 
stroll through the half ruined town occupied an hour or two in the 
cool of the evening ; sometimes Lord de Creci would come out as he 
regained strength, and wander amongst the mixed memorials of the 
Moabite and the Israelite, the Roman and the Arab, the Saracen and 
the Crusader, the Mahometan Turk and the Greek Christian, with 
which its rocky wilderness of ruined edifices abounded, and when Lord 
de Creci did not walk with him, he had a sort of shadowy companion 
that he could conjure up at will, and generally willed to conjure up 
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eneyer he was alone, —a yiaion irith glUteniDg hair and beaming eyes, 
1 a kindly smile, and a friendly ir el come, and something almost better 
in all these tUngs, and so time passed away with that singular 
pidity with which the old gentleman plies his pinions, when there is 
ithing to distinguish one flap of his wings from another, when life is 
It enough occupied not to be burdensome, and just uneventful enough 
>t to present marked points that serve as dates, pegs whereupon to 
iDg epochs. 

However, often as the sword and the spear had passed over the walls 
* Kerek, yet one more conqueror was expected ; there were rumours of 
in that in a few weeks were to turn into realities ; every day Lord de 
red's anticipations of the country being on the point of becoming the 
«ne of a ci^ war, were more and more confirmed ; every day brought 
xounts more and more alarming of the thunder-cloud that was gather- 
ig in £gypt, and all the party were highly pleased when Lord de 
reci's convalescence enabled them to move again, and leave the doomed 
nd before the storm burst. The land journey was made successfully, 
deed the occupation and change of air seemed to be of service to Lord 
- Creci, — he was himself again when he stood once more on the deck of 
I own ship, and seemed to derive much satisfaction from the idea of 
^mise among the Greek islands, and a visit to Constantinople. They had 
t embarked an hour too soon, the coast of Syria had hardly melted 
ay behind him, before a frigate under Turkish colours appeared on 
s larboard bow, steering N. £. by £. 

••She's not for Constantinople," remarked the Earl, "she's for 
re, the Egyptians are going to commence hostilities at last.'* He was 
ihi in conjecturing that the frigate meant mischief, though he was 
t^Uy aware of the extent of her importance ; he was not aware that 
E*alum Pasha was on board, and that though he was lying on bis 
^hions on the cabin floor exceAingly drunk, Suleyman Bey was 
^ting orders at the cabin table, perfectly sober, and trusting most 
vouUy that there was to be no Sir Sydney Smith to mix in the game 
t^ time. The moment the frigate caught sight of the schooner, she 
CI up a signal which was of course unintelligible to the stranger, fired a 
.n which the Arab partly understood, and altered her course to ap- 
oach her which the yacht understood perfectly, and thought under 
. circumstances, the chances of quarantine and all considered, that the 
at thing she could do was to set studding-sails. The frigate, bow- 
er, instantly crowded every stitch of canvass she could venture to 
ew, and as she was still a long way to the westward, it was clear that 
e most cut off the schooner unless the latter altered her course, 
deed after a short trial of speed, it became apparent that the ship of 
ir had the heels of the yacht, a fact made more intelligible by a few 
und shot from her bow chasers, that came skipping along the water a 
eat deal too dose to be pleasant. 
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CHAPTER XLL 

The Albatross was rapidly neariDg the shores of England, irhen one 
morning, the wind had so completely died away, that the crew could 
almost see the fishes that swarmed about the vessel ; so calm and still 
was the sea, over which the stately ship ghded at the rate of about 
four knots an hour ; her wings outspread as if to complete the likeness 
to the ocean bird, from which she took her name. Coorsea, topsails, 
top-gallant sails, royals, were all standing, and all new, for a ship, 
unlike a human travdler, puts on her best suit to encounter the roughest 
weather, and so much of the old canvass had been considered unfit to 
meet the rough weather they had to expect coming round the Horn, 
that as soon as they approached that dangerous and stormy ci^, a 
new suit had been bent, her rigging had been thoroughly overhauled 
and repaired, and since passing it, a few touches of the paint brush in 
such places as were practicable, had removed much of the marks of 
hardships and rough weather from her hull, and as she glided majesti- 
cally over the unruffled waves, vrith that easy stateliness of motion that 
belongs hardly to any moving thing but a ship under sail, few would 
have thought of the years of storm and trouble, of battle with the 
wild elements and commerce, with the yet wilder inhabitants of 
the southern zone, that she had passed since she left the shores of 
England, and fewer still would have dreamed of the tragedy that was 
about to be acted on board, or thought that in the midat of the pride 
and the loveliness, the speed and the strength, the doubts and the 
hopes of the homeward bound vessel, her days, her very hours were 
numbered. 

It was true, that a few days before a leak had been discovered to 
exist, though no one could make out exactly where it was, or what it 
arose from, or cared about it, a couple of hands an hour at the pump 
every day kept it well under, it was found not to gain upon them, and 
once that was ascertained, all farther anxiety about it ceased. The 
master of the vessel, gladdened at the prospect of a speedy return to 
his family, had just come on deck in high good humour, he cast a 
glance aloft, then looked to windward, and thence to the yard arms, 
as if he were considering whether the old barkey would not carry 
studding-sails, when some of the crew, seeing him well pleased with 
himself, and likely to be pleased with anyudng else, judged the 
opportunity favourable for asking leave to fish, a request which was 
granted, and in a few minutes the lines were over the side, and a species 
of dolphin, that caught eagerly at almost any bait, was taken in great 
abundance. Whilst the crew was busy at this, the master called 
Hastings to him, and observing that he had for the last two days 
remarked a disagreeable smell in the after part of the ship, as if some 
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animal substance were oomipting, desired him to come below with 
him, and help him to OTerhanl the consignment of New Zealanders' 
heads, which articles of infernal traffic were deposited in a sort of cabin 
separated roughly from the hold, which had been bnlkheaded off for 
the purpose of serving as a sale room, which in fact was the temporary 
sleeping place that had been assigned to young Wilson. They had 
been carefully packed in four cases, which, for the present, served for 
the boy's bed, and upon removing them, it instantly became evident 
from which of them the odour proceeded, and it was not very long 
before they came to one that evidently had not been properly smoked, 
and was, in fact, almost in a state of putrefaction already, and from 
irhich proceeded the peculiar animal odour, something like tanned 
leather, that Hastings had already observed. 

" That is it," said the captain, throwing it upon the floor, ** we 
most pitch it overboard," — and having ascertained that none of the 
others were tainted, he fastened up the case again, and proceeded to 
wrap up the head in a piece of paper ; for rough as he was, he did not 
like openly throwing it overboard in the presence of the crew. 

''It's no great loss, for it would not have sold, it is not tattooed ; it 
never should have been taken in at all." 

*>' I did'nt take in that last batch," returned Hastings, who was 
occupied in replacing the case they had opened, " it was the first mate." 

" I'm almost sure," continued the captain, *' that I have seen this 
head aUve ; though I do not recollect whose shoulders it stood on." 

Hastings looked at the features of the dead, and a deep groan escaped 
him, for he recognised the features of Lester. 

The dead seemed to cling to him, and the horror of the dis- 
covery prevented the murderer joining the crew at their dinner, 
notwithstanding the temptation, so potent after a long course of salt 
meat, of the savoury odour that arose from the broiled dolphin, 
upon which his messmates were regaling themselves ; he sat apart in 
sullen silence, and tried to nibble a biscuit, which one of the crew, with 
whom his stout-hearted fearlessness and reckless good nature made him 
popular, had brought him, upon seeing that one of those dark moods, 
with which they were already familiar, had come upon him. Even 
this he could not eat, it lay neglected by his side, the crew finished 
their dinner and threw the remains overboard, and then, laughing at the 
eagerness with which the fish swallowed the pieces of their ovm species, 
and comparing it with the cannibal habits of the wild islanders, whom 
they had left some months before, repaired to their several employ- 
ments, for no man is ever allowed to be idle on board a merchant- 
ship ; the sail-maker was laying out a new fore-topsail on the quarter 
deck, the carpenter had established himself at his bench in the waist, 
some of the crew were picking oakum, some mending their own clothes, 
conversing occasionally with one another in a low tone, and occasion- 
ally stealing a glance at Hastings, who was the only officer on deck, to 
see whether he would take any notice of it, (for talking at their work 
is against their rules) and ceasing in their conversation whenever his 
eye wandered towards any one of the groups. Whether they spoke, 
or whether they were silent, they were a happy assemblage ; that crew 
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of the Albatross ; the excitement of the rapid approach towards home, 
enliTcned them all ; with steady winds and a ftst ship, they were 
making little less than two hundred knots in the twenty-four hours, 
and even the calm in which they now found themselves, though it 
impeded their progress for the time, was likely to be only temporary, 
imd left them for the moment in a sort of comparative idleness, or at 
least cessation from active work aloft, that gave them time to think of 
home, and all its delights. The progress of the vessel to the northward, 
though not distinctly marked in the day time, was legible in characters 
that could not be mistaken in the heavens at night ; for each evening, 
they found that in the rapid change of latitude, they had sunk some 
constellation in the south, and raised another in the northern horizon, 
and they all felt that the sort of rough happiness that belongs to a 
sailor was theirs, a clear sea, a home voyage, and as much wind as 
heart could desire. The captain and first mate had now dined and came 
on deck, all tongues were stilled, and all hands busy ; the captain looked 
up aloft, and seemed once more to deliberate the studdingsail question, 
but the wind had increased whilst he was below at his dinner. Every 
sail was drawing fully, and being somewhat short-handed, he did not 
think it expedient to shew more canvass than he could readily take in ; 
she was now making six knots an hour, he judged that there was 
sail enough set, and turning to the man at the helm, he directed him 
to steer a point or two more to the eastward. 

The man answered the order vrith a vacant stare, but neither re- 
peated it, nor obeyed it ; the captain, angry at his apparent neglect of 
duty, repeated it with a short gruff voice, but the other did not seem 
to understand it, and after staring at his commander for a moment, 
with an expression not unlike that of an idiot, reeled forward, and then 
rolled over on the deck, and at the same moment, another of the crew 
who had gone down into the forecastle to fetch something, and had 
just come up again, sat down upon the deck so ill, that he could not stir 
or speak. The two were humed below directly, but one of the men 
who helped them to their berths, lay down directly in his own, and 
returned no more. The captain had called another man to the helm, 
and paced moodily up and down the deck, wondering what this strange 
visitation might be; an intense anxiety was depicted in his coun- 
tenance, when he thought for a moment he had discovered the true 
cause ; he knew very well that the cholera, the great scourge of thai 
time, had commenced its progress towards the west, and though he 
could not be aware that in that very November it actually reached the 
shores of England, still he did not know how far west it might have 
penetrated, and he knew one peculiarity of that disorder, the singular 
quality it has of stretching out a sort of streak of miasma, hundreds of 
miles to sea, and the suspicion that his ship had entered one of these 
pestiferous winds, and that his crew might be so reduced by the disease 
as to be incapable of working the vessel, at once occurred to him. His 
worst fears seemed likely to be realised, for soon after the whole crew 
complained of vertigo and sickness ; and at this moment his eye lighted 
on one of the dolphins that yet lay on the deck, — he started, 
turned deadly pale, and holding ou by the mizen rigging, glared upon 
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it for a few rooments with a look of horror, for now for the first time 
;he terrible trath burst upon his mind, — the fish was poisonous. 

Every man on board, with the sole exception of Hastings, had par- 
taken heartily of this deadly repast, all the sailors were now rapidly 
exhibiting symptoms of its fatal effects, and the chief mate, who had 
gone below to see if the three men who were lying in their berths in 
the forecastle, were getting better, returned, and with a wild look of 
affright reported in a low, husky voice to the captain that two of them 
were dead in their berths. By five o'clock, the captain, chief-mate 
and Hastings were the only people on board who were capable of assist- 
ing in the working of the ship, which already began to shew symptoms 
of having too much sail set, to take in one stitch of which was utterly 
impossible ; and the two former only escaped the fate of the crew for 
in a short time, the men having dined about an hour before them had 
been attacked first, but in due time the party in the cabin shared the 
disaster, and before the sun went down one solitary man kept his feet 
on the deck of the Albatross. He had gone below inst before sunset, to 
see if any symptoms of recovery manifested themselves in young Wilson, 
who had been one of the first attacked, but there was but little hope 
for him, the pale sunken countenance, the lips already colourless, the 
voice dwindled down to a mere whisper, whose words were not always 
coherent^ all announced that life was fast waning there, and however 
the fate of his shipmates and the danger to which he himself was ex- 
posed of perishing alone in the unmanageable ship might appal him, 
he certainly at the moment thought more of the boy*s death than of 
any other object that scene of desolation presented. 

* * You'll be sure to remember my aunt at Somerton," said Wilson, 
in a feeble tone, " you'll bring her the drawings and this book too ; 
don't forget to tell her I was reading it the last thing, — no, — don't take 
it yei^* — for Hastings was involuntarily taking the Bible out of his 
hand. 

" rU not forget," answered he, ** if I ever reach the shore myself, 
for I don't clearly see how one man is to handle six hundred tons." 

*< Take care the drawings don't get wet," murmured the boy, whose 
senses were evidently wandering, *' and bring home my Sunday clothes 
to my mother — catechism every Sunday — before church, — my duty 
towards my neighbour is to love him as myself:" — Hastings started, 
looked uneasily at the dying lad whose mind was now evidently in a 
scene, that he, sinner that he was, trembled to look back to ;_" and to 
do to all men as I would they should do unto me, — as I would they 
should do unto me, — to love, honour and succour my father and mother, 
my father and mother, — thy father and thv mother, that thy days may be 
long in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, — I loved them, but 
they are gone before me ; — thou shalt do no murder — I never did," — 
Hastings groaned deeply, — •* Thou shalt not commit adultery — no — " 
Hastings rose to leave the poor boy to die alone, the contrast was too 
hideous, — but the child had numbered his days and his hours, his very 
minutes were counted, and dwindled to moments, — the conscience- 
stricken sinner had hardly reached the door of the little cabin, before 
a gurgling gasp attracted his, notice and ri vetted him to the spot, — ano- 
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ther yet more convulsiye followed, he turned irresolutely, and returned 
once more to the pile of boxes that served the poor orphan for a death* 
bed, another inarticulate sound that yet spoke plainer than words could 
speak, laboured painfully upwards from his sinking chest, — a light feeble 
rattling, — a cold clammy sweat on his skin, — ^a shiver passed over his 
youthful limbs, and the boy slept the sleep that breaks but with the 
trumpet of doom. 

The mate stood for a short time, his eye fixed on the inanimate form 
before him, and then, as if the conviction that the boy was really dead, 
dissolved the spell that held him, he took the little parcel that he had 
committed to his charge, and was just placing it in the pocket of his 
pilot-jacket, when a thought seemed to cross him, he took it out again, 
opened it and selecting one of the drawings, kissed it repeatedly, and 
then muttering, '* They'll never miss it, and if they do, I can say I 
never had it ; they would not grudge it if they knew its value to me," 
— laid it aside, and hastily wrapping up the parcel again, left the 
two in his own cabin and went upon deck. 

The chief mate was still at the wheel, his strength seemed as yet un* 
impaired, but he was steering wild ; the captain had sat down by the 
companion, muttering to himself; some of the sailors were holding on 
by the shrouds, but were swaying backwards and forwards like drunken 
men, and all was as desolate and hopeless as well could be imagined. 

*' Try and rouse the skipper," said the chief mate; '^ I've heard that 
in these poisoning cases, if you can keep people awake there is stilL 
hope," — and Hastings shook the captain roughly. 

*' Keep your bloody hands to yourself,*' muttered the unconsdoua 
sufferer,— and the phrase, though one of common use enough at sea, 
and indeed as an ordinary slang phrase on shore, was invested with a 
grim significance by the murderer's conscience. 

*' I'm getting rather queer in the daylights myself," said the mate; 
*' go below Hastings, like a good fellow, and see if there's any on& 
there fit to take a spell at the helm." Hastings descended, not very 
sanguine indeed, but still hardly able to persuade himself that that 
crew was actually doomed, and Uiat he would soon be alone of them 
all on the wide ocean, the only living creature on board ; but alas, it 
was even so, there was no hope, he only found himself among the dying 
and the dead; some were already gone to their long home, the 
rest were one after the other falling off into a sort of stupor that soon 
terminated in death ; and suddenly observing from the rushing of the 
water by the ship's bows that there was a considerable increase in her 
progress, he returned hastily to the deck, where he found the chief 
mate, whose iron constitution had hitherto withstood the power of that 
fatal repast, and who had as yet stood stoutly at the helm, beginning to 
yield to the irresistible influence of the poison, and at last declaring 
that he was so dizzy that he could neither see to steer nor make 
out the compass, he lashed the helm to keep her head before the 
wind, and let her go wherever she pleased, — and exclaiming that he 
might as well die in his berth aa on deck, went below. The detain 
was lying dead by the companion, and Hastings alone remained 
unimpaired in strength and retaining his senses. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

To Sir ThomaB Horton's mercy or other Chrintian quality, Lndy 
^arah in her need might have appealed in vain, had she possessed the 
K^werof appealing at all. Hope had well nigh left her, for, a mere 
hild in his grasp, she had struggled in vain to free herself ; she could 
•ot give utterance to a single cry, so tightly did he keep his hand over 
•^r month ; the rope was actually round her neck, and the world 
Kerned fluling away from her, when suddenly the lunatic's mythology 
ifeme to her help, his grasp relaxed, a dissatisfied expression replaced 
kie grin of fiendish triumph that so lately glared upon his coun- 
^nance« and it seemed as if he missed something. 

*' This will never do, my dear Psyche/' said he, '* Cupid ought to 
•ve heen here,— where can he he all this time V* 

** Yes, where can Cupid he ? — go and look for him," gasped Lady 
&«rah, staggering nearly dead to a sofa, too terrified and exhausted to 
cream, hut retaining a characteristic quickness and presence of mind 
iifficient to enahle her to sec and avail herself of the wayward fantasy 
»f the madman, — '' bring him here, he's in the conservatory." 

*' Among the roses," said Sir Thomas solemnly, as he left the room. 

For nearly a minute. Lady Sarah could not stir from the sofa on 
ivhich she had thrown herself; she could hardly draw breath, the pres- 
sure of the murderer's fingers was not yet removed from her throat, 
Jke terror of the moment still quelled her heart, she lay panting and 
sobbing without thought of saving herself by fiight, when, to her in- 
inite horror, she heard him returning. lie was silent, and, as it ap- 
peared, alone, but she knew his heavy footstep, she made an effort to 
riae, but her strength failed her, she strove to cry, but her tongue clove 
lo the roof of her mouth, her voice refused its office, — the nindman 
stood for a moment, an awful moment, in the half-opened door, and 
Ihen, with a profound gravity 'that under any other circumstances would 
have been infinitely ludicrous, ushered .in the Cupid of his disorded 
imagination, in the person of Lord Chorley. 

" Here's Cupid, now for it," said he ; and not even the really hor- 
rible character of the whole scene, could now repress Lady Sarah's 
risible incUnations. Tlie young nublcniau, whom the ninniac had en- 
countered instantly after he had left the room, looked with a puzzled 
stare from one to the other, seeking explanation, without much reason- 
able prospect of finding any, — the whole thing was too aht^urd, and her 
Ladyship burst into a laugh. Vmt the occasion was not one to admit 
of long continued merriment, a wolfish glance from Sir Thomas reminded 
her that * those laugh best that laugh last;' there was still much to be 
done before safety could be reckoned upon, and the fear of his violence 
returned to her at once. * 

'* Oh save me, save me from that horrible man, Lord Chorley,'' cried 
•he, •* he*sout of his senses, — he's been trying to murder me." 
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A change flashed over Lord Chorley's usually unruffled countenar 
the half comic, half hewildered expression of good-humoured woi 
gave place in an instant to a savage frovirn, for he saw as it n 
instinctively what was the real state of matters ; the chord was toncli 
the response was instant, and forth at once came the gladiator t 
slurahers in most men's hreasts, and wakes in none so savagely as ih 
in whom it wakes not readily ; he neither spoke, nor considered, i 
hesitated, but instantly and fiercely grappled with his formidable ant 
gonist. Strange to say, he encountered no resistance whatever. 

It might have been the well-known influence of resolution up 
lunatics (and a good many more) that quelled the perturbed spirit ; 
what is more probable that the character of Sir Thomas' delusion,^ 
such, that whilst it irresistibly impelled him to take life as long as t 
act could be committed quietly, and as it were naturally, in some : 
giilar connection with his wandering fancies, it by no means prepai 
him for the unintelligible and unwelcome annoyance of a perso: 
contest : a maniac, like a wild beast, rarely, if he can possibly Iv 
it, faces his victim ; whichever was the cause. Sir Thomas seen 
absolutely cowed, he appeared hardly to resent the rough grasp of ' 
excited young nobleman, did not as much as speak, sufiered himsell 
be secured without opposition, and that very evening was lodged with 
further trouble within the walls of a lunatic asylum. Unhappily th 
walls, as we shall hereafter see, performed but ill their office of 
straining his hideous impulse ; but we have supped full of bom 
* Revenons a nos moutons,' meaning thereby the Lord Chorley and 
Lady Sarah Fitzwarine. 

The bustle of securing the patient had subsided, the two or tl 
servants who had been concerned in it, had left the music-room, ; 
the two remained by themselves ; Lady Sarah, as is commonly the a 
was now even more agitated than when her life was actually in dan^ 
there is something in present peril that braces the nerves, one has 
time to think of fear, when one is busy with danger ; but the tens 
speedily relaxes when the peril is passed, and she sat white, panti 
and starting every moment with the nervous apprehension of his reti 
Lord Chorley, who was somewhat flushed by his exertion, and b< 
known also, by his success, thought she never had looked so attrac 
as at that particular moment, the more so as there seemed little im: 
diate danger of her either scolding or laughing at him then ; wl 
opinion of his, acting as it were magnetically, led him to seat him 
upon the sofa beside her, and, flnding one of her hands lying listle 
upon the aforesaid sofa, as if it really hardly belonged to her, to ap| 
priate that hand for the time being to himself as a sort of waif or st 
flottsam or jettsom, in which he enjoyed some manorial right of s 
norage. 

" I owe my life to you. Lord Chorley,*' said she, with more softi 
than she was accustomed to exhibit. There was an indescribable s 
ness in her manner of saying these few words that conveyed m 
than any set form of speech she could have used, there might b 
been a gentle pressure of the hand that still held hers as a preci 
thing, as if to indicate that she knew the amount of her debt, \ 
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meant to pay it like an honest womany a half averted glance, a half 
perceptihle trembling all seemed to betoken the moment to have arrived 
when by the laws that govern such mirrors of nature as this history, 
his Lordship ought to have laid his coronet at the feet of the lady, — he 
did not do so, for a reason he had. 

The reason why the Lord Chorley did not then and there lay his coro- 
net at the feet of the Lady Sarah Fitzwarine, was, that he had not it 
with him ; a circumstance, which probably caused him at the moment 
to forget entirely that he was a peer of parliament, a pillar of the state, 
a right trusty and entirely well beloved counsellor of his most gracious 
Majesty, a patron of three livings, a colonel of militia, high steward of 
Billingsgate, recorder of St. Giles, a major of yeomanry, a deputy- 
lieutenant, a Tsee advertisement) director of two or three joint-stock 
banks, half a aozen life insurance companies, a cemetery in a gravel- 
pit, some South American mines, not in nubibus but above the 
clouds, in the Andes, a masonic grand master, or any other dignitary 
whatever, and what was more which induced him to think and 
proceed as if he were nothing else but what he was, viz. a young man 
in love, which is a respectable character enough for a young man to 
apponr in, once or twice in his life, not much oftener. Accordingly, 
instead of the emblematical proceeding of transferring his coronet from 
his head to her feet, he compounded the matter, and as it were split 
the difference, by the lover-hke but unlordly measure of encircling her 
waist with his arm, somewhat timidly, it is true, but as yet without 
reproof. 

*' Lady Sarah,*' said he, in a low tone, and then suddenly started, — 
not at the sound himself had made, but at the sound of a huge bell 
that clattered out roost importunately to announce that luncheon was 
ready,— as if they cared a farthing about luncheon. The start drew her 
a little closer to him, still unreproved, — bells are ticklish things upon 
such occasions, they have associations, — the brazen clamour continued, 
it sounded in his ears like Bacon's brazen head, growling time is, — 
he acquired courage from the clatter, as troops are animated by the 
sound of drums, — he felt that if he let this opportunity slip, no such 
other would ever offer, time seemed passing, it was a race between 
Love and luncheon, the pace terrific, the prize in view, — still that con- 
founded bell kept on its endless clatter, clatter, clatter, — beware Love, 
lest it thunder, time was ; Love took the lead, — and he had the auda- 
city to steal a kiss from her pouting lips. 

*' I cannot help this," half panted, half murmured Lady Sarah, " but 
you know, Lord Chorley, that this is not right." 

*' Let us make it right,** was all the answer his Lordship's oratorical 
skill furnished him with at the moment, — but it was enough ; indeed by 
a sort of double action it served both for question and answer ; Love 
won the race, in a canter, and passed the winning post in laughing 
triumph ; very many words more did not pass between the two, and 
though it is a fact that a private interview immediately succeeding, de- 
layed Lord and Lady Ellesmere from their luncheon, till the potatoes 
were cold, it is not recorded that they complained of the potatoef • 

Most of our readers are acquainted with the peculiar sort of dia- 
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occupants to Paris, Italy, and all sorts of places worth seeing in no time 
worth mentioning; itseemedasif Fortunatos' wishing cap were whisking 
from room to room stark staring mad ;— there was glitter of diamonds^ 
and gleaming of rubies ; there were visions of white wreaths, and phan- 
tasms of white satins, shadows flung in advance of a singular substance, 
an unctuous conglomerate of suet, orange peel, the pips of raisins, and a 
spoonful or two of flour, plastered o?er with a white sweetish cement, 
flavoured with prussic acid, which some unaccountable eccentricity of 
language, has associated with the goddess of the hour, under the name 
of bridecake, a mystical compound whose indigestibility is so intense, 
that the very placing a minute particle of it under the pillow, is said 
io produce dreams of the most tremendous character; this substantial 
food of wedlock (love is a lighter feeder), though itself distant by the 
regulation two months that seem by law established in this country to 
intervene beween the flrst ' yes' and the second, the two afiirmatives that 
do not make a negative, already made its influence felt, and lay heavy in 
imagination on the breasts of many. However, if it murdered sleep, it 
gave birth to dreams ; with some its attendant ceremony personified 
itself in an individual, others viewed it collectively, but all was not 
hope and cheer in that house : — we have seen that Uiere was one, who, 
whilst she could rejoice in a sister's happiness, had yet a secret sorrow 
of her own. Nor was Lady Madelaine the only person to whom the 
events of that day brought gloomy recollections. 

Nearly forty years before, the Marquis of Ellesmere had a brother, 
young, gay, thoughtless, and dissipated, who at the age of eighteen, 
thought fit to fall in love with a young lady, about his own age, a 
member of a family of distinction little below the rank of royalty. 
The passion was reciprocated, but the parents considered the parties 
too young for marriage, and agreed in insisting that the affair should 
be broken off. Restrictions on one side led to evasions in the other ; 
forbidden to speak to one another in pubHc, the young people adopted 
the fatal measure of meeting in private, and the unhappy consequences 
were not long in developing themselves, for it soon became apparent 
that Lady Susan — was about to become a mother before she was a 
wife. It is useless to recall the memory of the sad scene that followed 
this discovery, — of the recriminations between the famiUes that pre- 
vented the only reparation that Lord Thomas could have made, — of the 
hurrying the poor girl away to France, then in the fiercest turmoil of 
the revolution — of the last scene between the injured father and the 
guilty lover, — the terrible oath that the infuriated nobleman swore, 
that sooner than see his daughter wedded to her betrayer, he would 
see her in her grave, — of the anxious delay of the next morning, when 
the young Lord Thomas appeared not at his usual hour- the lagging 
minutes that passed — the boding looks that were interchanged among 
the assembled party, — the gloomy apprehensions that arose when the 
servant who had been sent to summon him, returned with the intelli- 
gence that his bedchamber was locked, and no answer was returned to 
his calls, — the forcing of the door, and the first sad token that met 
his father's eye, slight but certain, the empty phial lying on the floor, 
— the solemn inquest mercifully tempering the hideous law of that day 
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the tomb that brings a cold shudder to those that pass by it, or the 

^;loomy lot of her who still dragged on the weary chain of a poisoned ex- 
^tence, — the birth of a child of sin in the midst of the maddening hor- 
rors of the French Revolution, a child so bom, so nurtured, that it seemed 
almost impossible that he should pass quietly through an untroubled 
3ife to a peaceful end, — nor did he, for that child was the wayward crea- 
'^are whom we have just seen consigned to the walls of a madhouse. 
TTnily the sins of his parents were visited upon Sir Thomas Horton. 

The knowledge of this was confined to few individuals, amongst 
^^rhom was Mr. Marsden, through whose agency a yearly allowance 
^rom Lord Ellesmere had been paid to Sir Thomas ; and his Lordship 
sow assumed the duty of making all arrangements for the security of 
the person of the maniac. In the confusion and preoccupation inci- 
dental to these scenes, Lady Ellesmere found little time to think more 
of Clara; an attempt made a day or two afterwards, by Lady Madclaine, 
to induce her to reconsider her determination, was met by a simple but 
very conclusive answer, — viz. a prohibition of the subiectfor the future: 
and though neither of the young ladies hesitated to declare their belief 
that Clara was hardly used, they had no power to shake their mother's 
determination ; and in a few days more, when the poor girl's health 
was sufficiently restored, she and her mother departed from Ellesmere. 
Bat the Somerton of this time was not the Somerton of the past ; 
every familiar object became reproachful in their eyes ; a constant 
weight seemed to press upon them ; the story of Clara's dismissal from 
her situation at Ellesmere, had reached Somerton before them ; mag- 
nified of course by the hundred tongues of rumours, and more espe- 
cially enlarged and illustrated by the one tongue of Miss Maria 
Marsden, who never forgave Mrs. Hastings having, however involun- 
tarily, endangered her supremacy in the bachelor establishment of 
her brother ; and who, moreover, thought fit to affect a very conside- 
rable amount of sentiment, touching Sir Thomas's madness, and to 
insinuate that Clara or her mother had some hand in producing 
it, which she could never pardon them, for a reason of her own 
which should go down to her grave with her, — but no man should 
ever call her wife, she never could be the bride of another, (which 
seemed not unlikely) and divers mysterious formulae of the sort. 
Mr. Marsden himself, upon his return to Waterproof Lodge, most 
undoubtedly intended to be as benevolent as he could, and endeavoured 
to console Mrs. Hastings, but the best intentions cannot always be 
carried out in matters of consolation, and his attempts were utterly 
unbearable; the usual amount of petty spite, ill concealed triumph, and 
malignant insinuations, were at work to annoy them, and they soon 
resolved to depart for ever from Somerton. Little more than a week 
after this determination had been come to, arrived Harry's letter from 
Syria. Clara shed tears of joy when she read of the great and inesti- 
mable change that had taken place in his religious views, but she shed 
not those tears for joy for herself, for her mind was already made up. 

"The wife of Harry must be above reproach, above suspicion," 
said she, '* I will not be the cause of his existence being constantly 
embittered, by his being compeUed to share the disgrace, unjust. 
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unearned, it is true, but still in the eyes of the world, disgrace, that 
clings to me/* and in accordance with this resolution, she wrote to 
him, entreating him to forget her, assuring him that before the letter 
could reach Imn, she would be out of reach of his search, detail- 
ing the cause of the course she felt herself bound to adopt, and 
finally, bidding him an eternal adieu. 

Having left this letter at Falconscrag, to await his arrival, whenever 
that might take place, they continued their preparations for quitting 
England ; where to go was the next difficulty, Germany, France, Italy, 
were by turns discussed, and finally they determined upon a petty 
town in the South of France, which they were to reach by a vessel 
then loading at Southampton for Bordeaux, a sailing vessel, for their 
means were so limited, that the small sum saved by not incurring 
the additional expense of steam conveyance, was an object to them, 
and even the trifling sum of money that they had, had been increased 
beyond its probable amount, from a source from which Mrs. Hastings 
certainly expected little ; for at an auction, by which they disposed of 
most of their furniture three days before their intended departure, 
Mr. Montague Marsden had chosen to bid for every thing that was put 
up, until he became the possessor of the whole, including a h^, 
pianoforte, and wardrobe, at prices considerably exceeding what they 
would have brought, had he not thought fit to be, after his own 
fashion, chivalrous. It was a sort of chivalry certainly. 

Perhaps there was something over-cliarged in this resolution of 
Clara's. Harry was certainly entitled to some voice in the matter of 
whether the unhappy misunderstanding of which she was the victim 
did unfit her for being his wife, and she did him injustice in supposing 
him capable of the worldhness she attributed to him ; but she reasoned - 
as many women reason, that man has so many shields against love, in j 
ambition, pleasure, occupation, fame, even avarice, that a disappoint — 
ment in love sits Ught upon him, as it often seems to do. She thought ^ 
not of the high heart that must not bend till it break, of the blasted J 
and withered spirit that must suffer but may not complain, and that^ 
man bears unpitied if not despised. She dreamed how often the vigil o9 
the student, the sword of the soldier, the deep plans of the statesman,^ 
the smile of the gay, the voice of the' bard, the toil by day and thi^ 
dream by night, nay even the wary calculations of the merchant, lool^ 
only to success as the stepping-stone to the love of woman, and sh^ 
imagined that she was heroically sacrificing herself to the future happi^ — 
ness of his life, whilst in reality she was taking from him all that mad^ 
life worth having in his eyes, because she did not know the heart o -- 
man. So passed the days bitterly, till that one arrived that was to 
their last on English ground. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

The Betting 8un, arrayed in purple and gold, disappeared in all the 
goi^eous splendour of the ocean twilight, and it seemed as if the last 
faint gleams of hope were deserting the Albatross with its light ; as the 
evening closed, the wind began to rise, and the ship made rapid way 
before it, the night set in rough and dreary, the black jagged clouds hur- 
ried wildly by upon the howling blast, shewing at intervals the bright 
cold stars, that seemed, to the conscience-stricken imagination of the 
murderer, to look with a calm and passionless cruelty upon the living 
death which was his awful lot, the sea ran higher and higher every minute, 
and the incessant complaining of the masts shewed that they were car- 
rying more canvas than they could well stand. About eight bells he 
bethought himself of going below to see if perchance the mate, who 
had kept off the poison longer than any of the others, might yet live, 
bat just as he reached the companion, he was met by a figure in white 
which rushed hastily past him with a frightful howl, reached the side 
by a frantic bound and instantly precipitated itself into the ocean. 
The captain was dead and cold, the mate's cabin was empty, and on 
going forward with a lantern to ascertain the state of the others, the 
terrible fact forced itself on his mind, that the last survivor of that ill- 
fated crew had passed through madness to eternity, and that he alone 
remained alive in the unpeopled ship. 

He sat down by the companion, with a laugh that seemed to have 
aomething of insanity in it, and looked aloft. It was an uncheering 
prospect, the huge cloud of canvass that met his view, was a mighty 
power either for good or evil, — it might waft him to some friendly 
shore, but it might in a moment whelm him in the waves ; to reduce 
one single stitch was out of his power, and there before his eyes rose the 
sails, all bellying out with the breeze that was still freshening, all seem- 
ing to mock the anxious glance he bent upon them ; the masts creaked 
and swayed, the rigging seemed sometimes strained, till it looked as if 
it were parting ; but the spars were stout, the cordage new, the sails 
fresh bent, every thing held, the rudder had been judiciously lashed, 
it was not worth his while to exhaust his strength in attempting to 
steer her, and the solitary man sat patiently by the helm in the stupi- 
fication of hopelessness ; the dark shroud in which despair envelopes 
guilt. 

The night passed away, the light in the east increased and brightened, 
and spread over the heavens, and a new day began ; but the rising 
sun shone upon no token of help to the death-stricken ship. Hastings' 
eye eagerly swept the horizon, but no sail broke the uniformity of its 
vast circle ; and still he sat, motionless, voiceless, hopeless, 
prayerless ; dark thoughts of other days crowded upon his mind, some- 
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times the terrible forest in New Zealand, with its guilty tragedy, would 
start up in imagination before his eyes, among the rigging of the 
vessel ; again the scene would change, visions of another hemisphere 
and of a far different station in life would float before him, nobles and 
princes swarmed in the glittering throng, light low laughter rang in 
silvery sounds around, a strain of soft melody commenced slow, and 
solemn at first, as if it were destined to recall the memory of bright 
days long gone, though sometimes a lighter air would creep in for a 
moment, just heard and lost, until at length a graceful modulation 
changed the character of the music, and once more high-bom beauty 
floatea on the arm of the dreamer through the mazes of the waltz. 
Again his thoughts would take a darker hue, and scenes of guilt 
and depravity in which he had formerly been engaged, would rise in 
evidence before his eyes ;^the day wore on in gloom and horror, and 
once again the sun went down upon the succourless ship. 

Night came, and the breeze stUl freshened, and still the vessel drove 
madly on like a riderless horse, — the blast howled and screamed, and 
whistled among the overstrained rigging, the waves followed fast behind, 
but none broke over, though sometimes their crests appeared as if they 
were curling over her quarter : every plunge she made, half buried 
her bows, sending showers of spray up to the tops ; every mast com- 
plained, every timber creaked, and still before the eyes of the murderer 
alone on the ocean, floated the trunkless head of his victim in every 
variety of horror that memory, in the presence of death, can summon 
from the realms of dark shadows. Sometimes the eyes would open and 
fix on him with a stony glare that chilled the very blood in his heart, 
sometimes the lips would part and a few moaning words would escape 
them, — of a sinful man cut off in his sins, — unprepared, — no thought of 
mercy, — no time for repentance ; — again that ghastly apparition would 
assume a threatening aspect, and seem to summon him to answer for 
the deed at the eternal throne, boding and terrible words came in a 
still small voice that was yet distinct and overpowered the howling 
tempest. ' Evil shall haunt the violent man,' ' whoso sheddeth man's 
blood by man shall his blood be shed,' — gaunt characters seemed written 
in fire, the sentences of a Judge whose judgment-seat is the throne of 
eternity. 

Once more a change would come over the ghastly phantom — a hideous 
alteration, the convulsive distortions of deadly fear would overspread 
the features, and again they would assume the form they wore in 
that last moment of agony, when the terrified yell and disregarded 
prayer of the victim had failed to arrest the uplifted arm of the 
slayer. Maddened by the sight that could not be driven away — 
shrinking from his thoughts, looking upon the past with horror, upon 
the present with more horror, and upon the future with yet more horror, 
Hastings sprung to his feet, and hid his eyes in his hands, striving in 
vain to banish the hideous image ;— still the words rang in his ears, the 
doom of blood was recorded, the seal of Cain was on his brow, and at 
last he flung himself in utter desperation on the deck, and lay in a 
stupor that was yet not sleep. He knew not and recked not that as 
the ship drove on amid the howUng of the gale and the heavy splash of 
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the wavesy the swayiog and strainiDg of the masts had worked what 
was an unimportant leak in the morning into a dangerous rent, through 
which the water was now rapidly entering, and that the Albatross could 
not swim many hours. 

But another vessel now demands our attention, we left our friends 
in the Arab crowding all sail to avoid the uuwelcome visit of an 
Egyptian frigate, a visit, which, however, they were doomed to undergo. 

** I think we shall have to lay to, for these ruffians," said Harry, to 
Lord de Creci, as the Egyptian frigate, looking almost as if one of 
their own pyramids had taken the sea, courses, top-sails, top-gallant- 
saib, royals and sky-scrapers, studdingsails and all set, till it seemed 
wonderful, how the comparatively insignificant hull could support such 
a mountain of canvass, came ploughing through the water, and every 
now and then giving token of her existence, by sending a shot 
booming along the waters, '* I suppose, from the flag she carries, she 
must have some officer of rank on board ; she's not a pirate at all 
events. I take it, we shall have to lay to." 

''I rather think so, too," answered Lord de Creci, with a smile, as 
a shot went whizzing through the Arab*s mainsail, a mode of address- 
ing a ship, that admits of no mistake ; and the necessary directions 
were given for awaiting the visit of the strangers. 

The frigate passed at no great distance from the schooner, but 
without hailing, she however lowered a boat, into which an officer 
descended, and pulled towards the Arab. The officer seemed a most 
impressive specimen of the Turco-Egyptian army, or navy, for it was 
not easy to distinguish to what force he belonged. He was magnifi- 
cently dressed, absolutely hung round with pistols and daggers, and of 
colossal stature; and his crew, after a reasonable amount of bungling, 
having succeeded in getting along side of the schooner, he mounted 
her side, and was received at the gangway by Lord de Creci. 

'* Salam aleicoum," said the Earl. 

*' God save all here," answered the Turk, " How are you, my Lord, 
—and that's you is it. Captain, — he's a mighty conthrairy fellow, that 
Captain Hardcastle of yours i you'd have had a pretty Htde affiiir with 
Fitz, if it wasn't for him, — sure, when two gentlemen are agreed to 
quarrel, what the divU docs it matter what it's about, — he was amazingly 
tightlaced." 

To recognise the speaker by his appearance, would have been im- 
possible, so complete was the outward metamorphosis ; but the rich 
brogue, and allusion to the scene enacted at the barracks of Bally- 
macdaniel in behalf of Mr. Fitzgerald, at once assured the Captain that 
he was standing in the presence of Mr. Cadwallader Fitzcrackenthorpe 
MacGillicuddy, late of the Croation Grensefeldjagers, and now one of 
Mehemet All's Principal Inspectors of Bridges and Highways, a post for 
which his quaUfication consisted in having once succeeded in getting a 
presentment for a bridge passed through the Clare Grand jury, aud 
subsequently, a road to lead to the bridge. His mission in visiting the 
Arab, was to inquire whether they happened to have such a thing on 
board as a map of Syria, or a chart of the coast ; the Egyptian staff 
not possessing either of these articles, though according to European 
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notions of warfare, they certainly might haye been of some use in 
invading the country ; at least, so thought Suleiman Bey, as soon as he 
got over his sea^sickness. His Lordship did possess such an article to 
spare, and as he descended to fetch it, Mr. MacGillicuddy tamed 
to Harry, with an air of easy familiarity, as if it was quite pleasant 
to meet an old friend in the Levant. 

" Well, Captain," said he, "you're leaving Syria at the right time, 
it would soon be too hot to hold you, there's the Pasha swears he'll play 
the divil in the Holy Land." 

'* Who have you got on board the frigate?" asked Harry, *^ not the 
Pasha himself ?" 

'' No," returned the other, ^' Ibrahim, and Suleiman Bey, as sharp a 
lad as ever you set eyes on, — he's a Frenchman, one of ould Nap' s 
training, that's him there, on the quarter-deck." 
" I see :" replied Harry, " and where is Ibraliim ?" 
*' You can't see him," replied the Inspector of Bridges and High- 
ways, " he's below, it's his time of day for being dead drunk ; by the 
by, that reminds me. Captain, that I had a letter the other day firom 
your friend Fitz. He got into a scrape at Lord Ellesmere's, and got 
the sack." 

" Got the what ?" asked Harry. 

'* Got the sack, — got turned out of the house; he wants to come out 
here, for he hears the Pasha is a great improver, and he's got a new 
system of reclaiming bogs, by subsoil drainage, as practised in the 
County Galway, that he thinks might be useful in Egypt* I don't 
think he'll make his fortune that way, any more than by marrying 
Lady Madelaine Fitzwarine." 

*' Ah ! " said Harry, " was that what he qnarelled with the Elles- 
meres about ?" 

" Quarelled !" repeated the other, *' he'd have seen them in Jericho 
before he'd have quarelled with them if he could have helped it ; no, by 
Jove, they packed him off with a prodigious flea in his ear, — he was 
caught out kissing the governess." 

*' What ?" said Harry, in a tone that made the other start back a 
step. 

** Caught out kissing the governess," repeated Mr. MacGillicuddy ; 
" you remember her, sure you dragged her out of the fire at Avonmore 
yourself, like a broiled herring, a mighty genteel young lady she was 
too all the same, Miss Hastings, I'll shew you the letter — no, I haven't 
got it about me, — that's the worst of not being in a christian country, 
you've got no breeches pockets." 

" But what did happen ?" asked Harry, who began to feel a very con- 
siderable interest, even in the absurd gabble of the other, now that it 
concerned Clara. 

" Would you like to see it ? I'll send to the frigate for it," and upon 
our hero's expressing some interest upon the subject, he addressed 
one of the boat's crew in a curious sort of lingua-franca, composed of 
modem Greek, Italian, Turkish, and Arabic, strongly dashed with tome 
Sclavonic dialect he probably had picked up in the Austrian service, 
and delivered in a rich Tippcrary brogue, — and the boat pulled back to 
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the ^gate, with orders to bring on board the schooner, an important 
dispatch, marked private and confidential. Drainage and Irrigation, 
poatmark Ballymacdaniel, in the escritoire of His Excellency the In- 
spector of Bridges and Highways. 

««Do yoa see those fellows?'* said the Austro-hibemo-turko- 
egyptian; '* there are eight of them at the oars, and eight eyes among 
them. They put out their eyes that they might not be pressed, so what 
does the Pasha do, but he forms one eyed regiments, one eyed gangs 
of labourers, and every ship has a one eyed gang to do the hard work." — 
Harry heard not a word of all this. Had he had sixteen or eighteen eyes, 
they would all have been fixed upon the boat, which seemed to him 
to crawl, though she in reality shot over the water, as fast as eight 
pair of arms could spin her along ;~he thought she never would return, 
which was a mistake of his, for she did return, bringing the letter in 
question, which he forthwith perused or rather devoured, though he 
could not be said to swallow everything therein contained, — 
*' Dear Mackie, 

** A friend in need is a friend indeed, and I depend upon you're lending 
me a hand, for I've put my foot in it. Oh Mackie, never if you can 
possibly help it, let two women make love to you at once, they're sure 
to knock their heads together, and then all the fat's in the fire in half 
no time ; the Kilkenny cats are a joke to them. You never saw such 
a chance as I had at Ellesmere. There was I — who but me ? —as free and 
easy, as if I was my Lord's drole de corps; his Lordship asking me to 
take wine with him every day, as sure as the second course, my Lady 
bidding me ring the bell hkc a tame rabbit, my Lady Sarah asking me 
all day long about the old Earls of Desmond and Kildare, and Vesey 
Fitzgerald, and the Clare Election, and why the Duke of Leinster had 
a monkey on his arms? how it came into the family? and all the rest of 
my genealogy; — and there was my Lady Madelaine, but this is between 
you and me, —consulting me in a private way about the common people, 
what they wanted, and what they did'nt, and about the small pox and 
wet feet, and the blackguard -boys with their sore heads, and the priests 
and the dispensaries, and turf-cutting, and the like, all confidentially 
mnd; those were great days: I was getting on swimmingly— like a house 
on fire, when all of a sudden, as the divil would have it, nothing would 
aerve the governess, — a slip of a girl called Hastings, you remember, that 
had her shift burned off her back at the fire of Avonmore — well. Sir, 
nothing would content her, but she must fall in love with me too, 
flop over head and ears, like a salmon in a weir, not that I cared for 
that, one's used to that sort of thing you know, if they'd only have 
come one at a time, but here I had a pair of them on my hands, as the 
devil said of his two legs ; and they soon came together by the ears, 
it was too many cooks that spoilt the broth,— and just as I was all right 
and tight with Lady M. and had made an assignment with her to meet 
in private, when we might talk quietly over some bttle matters that 
only concerned ourselves, the governess, (them women are as cunning 
as weasels), got wind of it, and nothing would do her, but she must 
come herself, and by Job, we were caught out. There was a go, 
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there was no keeping it quiet ; and my Lady Marchioness you know, 
who was always as great and grand as the Lord Chancellor, tipped me a 
hint that my room would he more agreeable than my company; — sure it 
was her own fault, she ought to have had a decent young woman for a 
governess, but I kuew my Lady M. would never forgive me, she would 
not be a raal woman if she did, so I walked my chalks ; and here I 
am with the three Miss F.'s scolding me like the hags on Loch Corrib. 
Mackic the place is too hot to hold me, I'd be the laugh of the whole 
country side, if they catch hold of the story; they 11 be saying, thAt*s 
the lad that shot at the pigeon and hit the crow, (confound him, paren- 
thesised Harry), it would be as bad as the old chap that six girls 
refused one after the other, till they christened him the Solicitor-General 
so, as the fashionable papers say, it will be necessary for me to travel on 
the Continent, till the affair blows over; so I'm thinking of coming out 
to you in Egypt, for I'm told there's a great opening for a rising man, 
and I'd like to let my Lady Marchioness of Ellesmcre know what sort 
of a jockey it is she's affronted. Now, as Egypt's a mighty wet place 
in the rainy season, there's a new plan for draining the bog of Allen 
with longitudinal drains and hexagonal cuttings, that might be found 
valuable, or may be the running a railway along the banks of the Nile, 
like the Dublin and Kingstown, or steam coaches to Jerusalem or the 
like, in short, there's lashings of new inventions, that I'd like to stick 
into Mehemet Ali amazingly, so I depend upon yon to let me know 
how I may distinguish myself; any how, if you think I'd better come, 
ril come. They've got the turf in down here, the most of it at least, and 
potatoes is S^d, a stone, oatmeal's cheap, but the boys have not the 
money to buy it with. Old MacGallagher is to be the new agent, which 
the tenants are mighty glad of, for he isn't half as big a blackgnard as 
the last one; and I saw the mare you gave Lord William, running in 
one of of Bianconi's cars. She's gone stone blind they tell me, but 
that '11 be no news to you, so no more at present, from your sinc^e 
friend, George Augustus Frederick Fitzgerald. 

" P.S. Lord de Creci and our friend Mowbray, will be cruising some- 
where about your parts, they say the Earl is after a Greek Princess that 
he's fallen in love with, but that's nothing to me, my connection with 
that noble family is broken off for ever." 

It cannot exactly be said that our hero smiled at this precious 
production, for he was in no humour for smiling; nor can it be averred 
that he frowned, for it was out of the question frowning; he gravely 
folded it up, and returning it to MacGillicuddy, was on the point of 
recommending him to put it into any part of his Mahometan attire, 
that could be christianized into a breeches pocket, before Lord de 
Creci reappeared, when that nobleman returned to the deck with the 
maps that were to guide the operations of the Egyptian army, and a 
few bottles of rosoglio for its chief, and enquiring what were the news 
from home, was forthwith referred to the letter by its puzzled owner. 
It did not however, produce in him the effect that Harry had anti- 
cipated, for it amused him hugely; the idea of any awkwardness 
arising to the family of Ellesmere, ^m any thing that such a person 
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fiB Mr. George Augnstos Frederick Fitzgerald could do, say, think, or 
write, never once occurred to him, and he laughed more heartily than 
Harry had ever seen him laugh before. 

*'Upon my wordy Mr. MacGiUicuddy," said he, when he had con- 
cluded its perusal, ** this is too valuable a document to perish in 
Syrian warfare, you really ought to give it to me, that we may preserve 
it among the archives of Ellesmere." 

•* Faith, you're heartily welcome to it, my Lord," returned the other, 
as he prepared to return to his boat, '* it*s little use it is to me, barring 
the lighting of a pipe or the like, keep it and welcome ; — pull away my 
hearties ; —sit down you blackguard," and he knocked down the stroke 
oar, who, upon Lord de Creci leaning over the bulwark, had suddenly 
jumped up, apparently to speak to him. 

** I have certainly seen that man before, somewhere or other,*' said 
his Lordship, as the boat pulled back to her ship, and the man 
sullenly resuming his oar, returned to his task in silence. As soon 
as she got her boat on board again, the frigate bore away on her 
former course, firing a gun by way of thanks, which they seemed to 
have forgotten was shotted, but the shot passed over their heads, the 
schooner filled and stood away to the North-west, and a few minutes con- 
sideration, determined Harry to make the Earl his confidant, as to the 
ttate of matters between him and Clara Hastings. Lord de Creci 
listened to his whole story with great attention, and more appearance 
of sympathy than Harry had supposed him likely to afford to a love 
affair. 

" I am exceedingly sorry,'* he said, ** for though I do not attach the 
slightest importance, or by any means give credit to the mountebank 
braggadocio of this idiot, still it is one of those cases of where there is much 
smoke, there must be some fire ; it is clear, something unfortunate has 
happened about Miss Hastings ; and it would give me the most sincere 
pain, if anything that could occur in our house, should in the slightest 
degree affect your future prospects of happiness:" — here he paused 
as if some reflection of the past checked his uterance, and the idea 
involuntarily suggested itself to Harry, that his companion had himself 
suffered some disappointment in love, that still rankled at his heart. 
'* I know," continued Lord de Creci, ** that Lady Ellesmere is scrupu- 
lously, I think pedanticaUy particular about Emily's governesses, and I 
certainly imagined from what Madelaine told me, that she had found 
everything that she could desire in Miss Hastings, but however, I no 
more believe, that she really went to meet this pompous blockhead in 
the way he describes, than that my own sister promised to meet him 
to give him what he calls an assignment, or that I myself am roaming 
about the Levant in search of a Greek Princess. I am afraid we have no 
chance of letters from home, no one knows where to direct, we shall not 
clear the mystery till we reach England ; so in fact, the only tiling to 
do, is to get home as fast as we can, so we must give up our cruise 
among the Greek Islands, Princess, and all, and set the old barkcy's 
head homewards." Before Harry had well completed his thanks, for 
this considerate change in his host's arrangement, the Arab's course was 
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altered a few points to the southward, and all the canvass she could 
stagger under, was helping her on her homeward voyage. 

One day passed like another, nothing occurred to break the mono- 
tony of their course, as league after league melted away into the sea, 
and was no more between them and their home. O'DriscoU and Blnthen- 
baum found entertainment for the forecastle, by fighting their battles 
over again, and comparing the one*s experience with the Burmese, with 
the other's of the Cossacks, the result of which comparison was the 
unanimous conclusion, that the one were divils on horseback, and the 
others divils on foot, as expressed by 0*Driscoll. Harry got hold of 
an almanack, and kept perpetually looking at it, as if he hoped to stare 
some day or other out of countenance, and persuade it to vanish out of 
his way ; they had several first rate telescopes on board, but there was 
nothing to look at, and not much daylight to look in, for the sun rose 
tediously late, and set inconveniently early ; nature, however, with her 
customary skill, has contrived an admirable remedy for the tedium of a 
voyage ; men are always hungry, and there is plenty to eat, and as by 
another excellent arrangement of hers, her head coachman, Time, never 
pulls up, our homeward-bound travellers, despite their impatience, 
managed some how or other to survive each weary evening, and to revive 
each dreary morning, and on, on, on, went the Arab over the foam, 
ploughing and splashing through the seas, as if thrusting them out of 
her way, creaking and complaining, as if whispering and whining with 
impatience, as she neared the Pillars of Hercules. The iron girdled 
rock of Gibraltar rose on the bow, frowned for an hour on the fleeting 
vessel, and sunk on the quarter, and still the Arab held her course un- 
resting. Lord de Creci invigorated by the sea breezes, had got better 
from day to day; and was once more himself, and the third morning 
after they had passed the straits of Gibraltar, he addressed himself to 
Harry, once more on the subject of the sailor, who had wanted to speak 
to him from the boat of the Egyptian frigate. 

** I am quite certain I have seen that man*s face before," said he, 
** but I cannot remember where, and yet I wish I had spoken to him.*' 

•* He wanted to speak to you evidently," answered Harry, "probably 
he was a servant of yours when you were here before, or in some crew 
you sailed with ; perhaps he might have shared your captivity.'' 

** Possibly/' returned the Earl musing, " probably the latter, — yet 
still I have an idea that it was not, I wish I had heard all that he had 
to pay, I ought to have done so ; it has weighed on my mind all 
yesterday. Do you know that depressing feeling that makes every thing 
gloomy, when every unkind word you ever spoke, every harsh act you 
ever did, the good that you neglected, the evil that you recked not of, 
rise up in judgment against you; when the dark days of the past 
appear leagued together against you, and seem to say, you are unfit to 
live— die — so 1 felt all yesterday:" and he slowly paced backwards and 
forwards— suddenly he stopped, a strong emotion passed over his coun- 
tenance, — he struck his forehead with his clenched hand. 

"Fooir* exclaimed he, "1 remember now, well, — the man was on 
board the vessel I was in, before I was wrecked; I recollect him 
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now : yet any day he may be killed ; I must return to Acre. Go 
about " 

*' Ready about," was tbe answer. Tlie hands scrambled to their 
stations ; and Harry could hardly beUeve his eyes, when he saw the 
sails once again fill, with the Arab's head to the southward. He knew 
nothing about Lord de Creci*8 motives, and whilst he began almost to 
doubt his sanity, he was by no means insensible to the inconvenience 
to which this sudden change would subject himself. Indeed, Lord de 
Creci seemed for the moment to have forgotten that such a person as 
Harry existed, or that he could have any earthly motive for wishing to 
reach England speedily. Our hero was now^ in a somewhat disagreeable 
predicament, within three or four days* sail of the coast of England, 
and yet gliding to the southward at the rate of ten knots an hour ; he 
saw that there was something that moved Lord de Creci ; but did not 
like to remonstrate, — when suddenly he was aroused from his medita- 
tions by a cry that is never unheeded at sea. 

"A sail, on the starboard bow !" 

All eyes were turned to the westward, as the rigging and sails of a 
large vessel seemed to rise up out of the sea ; royals, top-gallant-sails, 
topsails, courses, then the black hull beneath, and it was clear that the 
two vessels must pass close to one another. The men clustered on the 
forecastle to watch the stranger, and discuss the sudden change in the 
Earl's intentions. But there was something in the look of the approach- 
ing vessel, that soon attracted the sailors* notice. 

** She steers wild," said one. 

" Her main-royal is in ribbons, and no one minds it," said another. 

" Take care it ain't the Flying Dutchman," said O'Driscoll. 

" Hush !" said a veteran quarter-master ; ** avast skylarking, — it's 
ill playing with edge tools ; it is no joke when Vanderdecken sends his 
letters on board ; — they'd sink the best sea-boat that ever swam." 

But still under a press of canvass ; but clearly under no human 
guidance, that strange ship, — a floating riddle,— came on like a midday 
apparition to bewilder the crew of the Arab ; and to say truth, their 
bewilderment was not unmixed with fear. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

Rain, rain, rain, — nothing but rain ; — will it never cease raining? 
— the sun rises unseen and sets unmissed ; there have been stars, and 
there was a moon, where are they now ? nobody answers, for nobody 
knows, — where is the lost Pleiad ? — there is mist above, and gloom below, 
a drizzling sky, and a dripping earth, and still undaunted and un- 
retarded, time goes on, as a life-boat breasts the surf, shaking off events 
like spray, and opinions like foam ; plunging, and splashing, bruising 
and battling through that faint image of old chaos, an English November 
night, — still on, on, on, its progress and position, known and marked 
like that of a ship in a fog, only by the bell that strikes incessantly ; 
it seems as if the office of the English winter was to wash away from 
the piteous face of the earth all traces of the seasons that went before 
it, and down comes the rain, not with the half laughing, half blustering 
playfulness with which summer flings her sparkling showers, hke 
diamond dust upon the variegated web that mother earth weaves day 
and night without pause to her eternal shuttle, or complaint of her 
perishable materials, it. her heaven-appointed task of turning all 
things to fitness, the true nurse of beauty ; no, no, not so, there is 
a time for all things, and we all know that there is a time for rain 
in England, no man hath yet fixed its limit, dovm it comes, Sundays 
and all, with a steady, ceaseless down-pouring, a silent earnestness, as 
if the clouds, in spite of their Mightiness, knew their work and meant to 
perform it ; — still rain, the sunless day went down and left a starless sky 
in mourning for it, a single bell struck solemnly the march of passing 
hours, but was instantly echoed by a hundred brazen tongues, for its 
first vibrations had not died away, before a hundred steeples clamoured 
forth, from north and south, and east and west, that the world had once 
more rolled over another day with all its load of doing and undoing, into 
the abyss that is the home of the past. Clang upon clang, peal upon 
peal, near and far. Reader, the scene which we must naw describe has its 
place neither in the solitude of the ocean, nor the retirement of Somer- 
ton, nor the seclusion of Ellesmere,but in the neighbourhood of London. 

The face of the globe probal)ly presents no such contrast in archi- 
tectural whims and fancies, as does the neighbourhood of London. 
The ever varying humours of the most self-willed and mood-ridden 
nation that exists, the ever upspringing novelties that the prolific 
brains of a race of projectors engaged in a desperate struggle for exis- 
tence can produce; the before undreamed of objects that day by day 
open out on the path of a people that have never once stood still since 
the moment that the leading Roman struck out at the leading Briton, 
and could hardly tell what marked the spot his sword pierced, — the 
blood of'the man, or the paint of the savage ; the outlandish fantasies 
that the men who ceaselessly circumnavigate the globe bring home. 
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screweJ into their very existence, by the isolation of the ship, the strange 
aud fantastic recollections of the wanderers by land and sea, who, without 
object that they know of themselves, yet perform no mean part in the 
great drama of the world, and guided by that inscrutable restlessness, 
that strange instinct, that * vorwarts* pulsation inherent in their Anglo- 
Saxon blood, that ever whispers ' on ! on ! on ! * prowl over the face 
of the earth, tlie unconscious pioneers of t!ie energetic race that is 
silently absorbing its surface, and who bring back temple and tower, 
pavilion and pagoda, the ponderous sturdiness of Egypt, the fantastic 
airiness of China, the graceful hai-mony of Greece, beautiful for itself, 
but invested with a sadder beauty for the thoughts of the lofty spirits 
that conceived it, aud that are now no more on their own soil, the 
modifications of stern Konie, haughtily, yet vainly striving to improve 
the perfect, the heavy Paliadian that followed, the wooden cottage of 
the Swiss, the verandah of Calcutta, the cupola and minaret of the 
Golden Horn, the imaginative tracery of the Saracen's pavilion, to match 
and contrast with the varying architecture of their native land, the Saxon 
pile, and the Norman tower, the half fortress, half abbey of a later age, 
bartizan and battlement, arch and spire, mingling like mailed prelate 
and cross-bearing knight, the frowning parapet of Plautagenet, the 
rustic dignity of Tudor, the exotic formality of Stuart, the heavy state- 
liness of Guelph, all compressed in hundreds of hundreds in the spread- 
ng Rurburbs of London, to say nothing of the mixed multitude, whose 
name is legion, that have neither shape, proportion, order, character, 
lationality, beauty, or usefulness, in whooe stones may be found ser- 
nons to the text ' nil men have fancies, few have taste.' 

In one of these lies our present business ; it stood close to an unfre- 
juented road, but with a small piece of ground tastefully laid out spread- 
ng behind it. It was built in the style that is native to the soil, rich 
vithout being florid, suited by its comprehensiveness to all buildings 
>f all sizes and characters, yet marking by its distinctiveness, all and 
jacb for its own, that is now happily risiiiighke a Phoenix from its ashes 
md pushing aside the hybrid abortions of the Grscco-italian ; it was 
he Elizabethan Gothic. - yet it had seen no civil war, for a quarter of a 
'entury had not elapsed since it was founded ; there was buttress and 
tinnacle, mullion and corbel, yet was not devoted to prayer; its pleasure 
pronnds were scrupulously preserved, yet it was not a villa ; its windows 
rere strongly barred, yet it was not a prison ; its origin and end were 
n accordance with one, another, for it was first built by a spendthrift 
.nd now tenanted by lunatics. 

Within one of the principal rooms in the building, one which in its 
lays of splendour had been the luxuriousprivate sitting room of an accom- 
lished roue, sat now two individuals, one a Hght haired fair complexioned 
lan, with little to distinguish him, except perhaps a peculiar directness 
f look, of which experience had probably taught him the value in dealing 
^itb his unruly patients, the other was Sir Thomas Horton, who had 
ow been some time an inmate of the asylum, and whose case had been 
rogressing so favourably that considerable hopes were entertained even 
y the experienced principal of the institution, of his eventual recovery. 
▼ery relaxation consistent with the security of his person had been long 
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9ince granted him, and no one looking at that room would have dreamed 
of its employment. By day-light indeed, it was otherwise; there is 
no mistaking harred windows; but then, with the curtains drawn, the fire 
bkzing in the grate, the rich carpet, well cushioned sofas, comfortable 
furniture, brilliant wax lights, with a tray containing a few oranges, 
sandwiches, and soda water, on a side^table, it seemed as comfortable an 
apartment as heart could desire for two gentlemen to finish a sociable 
game of chess in, for such was their occupation. 

•' Check," said Sir Thomas. 

** Check,'* repeated the other thoughtfully; — "you are getting the 
better of me this game." 

** Yes, and at another game, my friend," muttered the maniac. 

" I suppose this is my best move,*' said the physician, who rather 
rejoiced at the improvement in Sir Thomas's playing, as hoping that 
he could trace in the power of combination that it indicated, a sounder 
state of mind, he made what he thought a tolerably safe move. 

*' Check-mate/' said Sir Thomas, and it was even so. 

<* We have been later than usual, to-night, Sir Tliomas," said the 
doctor, looking at his watch ; " you come on wonderfully in your play."" 

** Wait till you see me go off in earnest,'* muttered the maniac. 

" That last move of yours really surprised me," continued the other,, 
departing. 

** My next will astonish you, my boy," said Sir Thomas to himself,, 
as his keeper shut the door ; and the other had hardly left the room,... 
before the unfortunate man proceeded to put his long and carefuU^f — 
concealed plan into execution. 

All the so called implements of self-destruction had been removedL 
from the apartment ; no razor tempted him with its glitter like the ^smesr- 
that lures the poor moth to its destruction ; no bell rope had suggested 
the death he had proposed for Lady Sarali ; poison of course was ouC- 
of his reach, and though a river wound through the grounds, the?' 
strongly barred windows forbade that mode of self-destruction. But 
one singular neglect left the maniac free to follow his impulse wherever 
it should lead him We have already remarked that he was considered 
so nearly cured, that though all reasonable precautions had been taken, 
still it was not considered necessary to subject him either to personal re- 
straint, or to the personal presence of a keeper, and scarcely was the prin- 
cipal of the institution out of the room, before, with a grin of triumph, he 
walked to the fire-place and seized the fire-irons which had inadvertently 
been left there. He then deliberately raked out the fire, extinguished 
the light, and opening the window, commenced, by the powerful leverage 
of the poker, displacing the bars on the outside, some of which be 
had already, with the enduring patience that belongs only to the prisoner 
seeking escape, contrived to wear away by the aid of a pair of nail 
scizzors, till they could no longer offer any very effective resistance. 

A powerful wrench, and one of the principal bars took the form of a 
bow, another tug, it curved yet more, once again with bent brow, com- 
pressed lips, and hands that felt as if they were seared with molten iron, 
the lunatic threw his weight into the temporary crow-bar, the strong 
iron yielded, the framework of the grating parted, and a bar fell clat- 
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teriog to the ground^ but the nan came heavy and iuceasant, deadening 
uid absorbing all otlier sounds in its monotonous patter ; if any in 
that house had heard the bar fall, they did as most people do when 
:hey hear a strange and doubtfhl sound, viz. listened for its repetition 
till they forgot its having occurred. The lunatic was not deficient in 
sunning, for a full hour did he stand there, motionless, listening, if 
perchance the sound had attracted notice, but no one stirred ; he ad- 
iressed himself to his task again, long and weary as it was, but the 
)cean-warrior had seen by what slight means, enforced by the irre- 
listible power of enduring patience, apparent impossibilities are accora- 
ilished, he had seen even such a mass as the trunnion of a gun yield 
:o a common sledge hammer in the end, and still he laboured, bar after 
>ar gave way, till at last a sufficient opening was left for the body of a 
nan to pasR through. He looked out there,, and even through the 
larkness of the night could see that he had still a difficult task before 
lim, for the ground was far below, and his object at this time seems 
:o have been more escape than suicide. He entered his bedroom, and 
it once commenced the manufacture of a cord from strips of the sheets, 
vhich he twisted, plaited, and knotted, with the dexterity of an old 
lailor, till he had a length that he judged would enable him to reach 
:he ground in safety. AH this he did with care and patience ; it took 
ime, and the grey of the morning was already rolling upwards from 

he east when his preparations were complete. 

m * « * « 4c 

Morning came, the royal city, and its giant brood of suburbs, woke 
leavily with a startled hum and a growing murmur from its slumbers, 
iod none woke to more active and anxious life, than the scene of the 
scape we havejust described. There was no need to force the rooms to 
earch for Sir Thomas Horton, the open window, the destroyed grating, 
be dangling rope, all announced clearly enough what had taken place ; 
D the grass lay a length of about four feet which had parted at the end, 
ad upon this the marks of blood shewed that his fall had not been 
ithout some injury to himself, but what was become of him ? — no one 
ould tell where he had gone ; he seemed to have vanished, and left no 
•ace behind ; — none had seen him ; nor could the mode by which he 
ad escaped from the grounds be discovered ;— all the water in the 
eighbourhood was dragged, but the body was nowhere to be found, 
nd the whole day passed without tidings of what had befallen him. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

TnE Arab aiid the strange ship now rapidly neared one another ; hot 
it was remarked that her progress was by no means commensurate 
with the quantity of sail she had set ; at last, however, the two were 
within haUing distance — the Arab hailed, but no answer was returned. 
** I see no one on deck," said the master, ** except the man at the 
helm, and he's either asleep or drunk ; the helm's lashed too ; I think 
she's water-logged, my Lord." 

** Try her with a gun," replied the Earl ; but the report failed to call 
attention from the ship. 

" She takes no notice of it," remarked the man who fired. 
" Av coorse not," replied Jerry, ** sure it ain't shotted." 
"Clear away the boat there," said the Earl. 

** ril go on board," said Harry, **and see where they are bound. — I 
must get to England as fast as I can, they may give me a passage.'* 

"Forgive me, Mowbray," said the Earl; "it was a hasty impulse 
that made me change our course this morning ; you would forgive it 
if you knew what good reason I have for wishing to speak to that 
man that I saw in the Egyptian frigate's boat ; but a few days more 
or less cannot make very much difference ; we will go straight to 
England the moment we have overhauled this vessel ; I shall go on 
board too, she seems in distress." 

*' I think she's sinking, my Lord,'* said the master, as his Lordship 
and Harry descended into tlie boat. 

The motion of the strange ship had now become so slow that the 
boat pulled easily alongside, and with some difficulty from the want 
of the usual help from within, Harry clambered up her side, and there 
a horrible scene presented itself. The man slept heavily by the helm, 
two or three corpses lay putrefying on the deck, and the vessel was 
evidently settling fast by the head. Harry shook the sleeper roughly 
by the shoulder ; the man opened his eyes, and stared vacantly at him 
for a moment, and then relapsed into a stupor, from which our hero 
could not succeed in rousing him, until he had dashed some water in 
his face, when he sat up once more thoroughly awake, and seemed 
to understand the inquiring look of the two strangers. 

"They're all dead this week," said he, "poisoned by fishes, — I 
never thought 1 should wake again." 

** Come, rouse up, and come with us; it's impossible to save the 
vesfjcl," said Lord de Creci. 
^ *' She deserves to be d-— d," remarked the survivor, bitterly. 

" She's sinking, my Lor J," cried the coxswain from the boat. 
" I don't want much notice to quit," observed Hastings, as they 
descended into the boat, and pulled rapidly on board the Arab. As 
they mounted the side, the Albatross yet floated, but had almost 
entirely lost her way ; they descended into the cabin to hear what 
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itrange story the mariner, thus snatched from the jaws of death, might 
;el}y but scarcely had they arrived there, before a startled clamour 
irosc upon deck. 

"What's the matter/' called out Harry, up the oompanion. 

** She's given three rolls, Sir, and gone to h — 11,'* was the answer ; y. 
ind running hastily upon deck, he looked out upon the unbroken 
expanse of the sea ; a spar or two hunied wildly round and round in 
:he eddies of a whirlpool that another instant smoothed off from the 
face of the ocean as if it never had been there, a solitary sailor s hat, 
and a few bubbles, alone marked the spot where the Albatross had been. 
Her place on the waters was empty. 

It is needless , to recapitulate the story of the terrible scourge that 
had already swept away her crew from the ranks of the Uving, as 
Hastini^s told it to Lord de Creci. Our readers are already acquainted 
with the details of that catastrophe, but we may remark, that in his 
manner of telling it there was something peculiar. True, he did not 
allude to the discovery of the head of the man he had murdered, which, 
indeed, had no necessary connection with the circumstances of the 
loss of the ship, but he seemed ill at ease ; he looked askance at Lord 
de Creci, as if he recognised but wished to avoid him, he went forward 
and mixed with the crew as soon as he possibly could ; and though lie 
seemed eager to attract Harry's notice, and to enter into conversation 
-with him, he still avoided Lord de Creci's eye, not a very difficult thing 
to effect, for the Earl was plunged in deep abstraction, and it was 
quite clear, that though he felt himself bound to land his passengers, 
it was against his will that he was now proceeding to England ; indeed, 
the inquiries he made about the provisions on board, and the directions 
he gave about taking in water the instant they arrived, shewed that he 
contemplated an immediate return to the East. 

•* Land, ho r* was the joyful cry that at last rang over the waters 
from the deck of the Arab, and the vessel dashed on as if she herself 
knew that she was returning home. At length the old square tower 
of Falcon scrag appeared ; Harry eagerly recognised one by one the 
familiar objects of the home of his childhood ; he watched with a 
childish interest the preparations for anchoring off the castle ; his heart 
leaped to his mouth at the final and welcome word ** Let go the 
anchor ;" and the rattle of the chain cable as it ran out was very sweet 
music in his ears. A boat was instantly lowered, and he went ashore 
with Hastings, who seemed in almost as great a hurry to land as 
himself; and whilst the former proceeded to deliver the packets 
entrusted to his charge to the poor boy's aunt, Harry made the best of 
his way to Falconscrag, where he found Clara's letter. He snatched 
it up in all the eagerness of hope, but had not opened it before an 
unlooked for interruption caused him to pause. A man rushed into the 
room wet, wild, and half clothed, in whom he had some difficulty in 
recognising Sir Thomas Horton. 

" Save me ! save me ! Mowbray," cried the unhappy man, " the 
bloodhounds are upon me, — they say I am mad, the hellish liars ! — I 
know you can shelter me, — remember the Irrawaddy." 

Harry stared in amazement at this apparition, for he, it is to be 
recollected, knew nothing of Sir Thomas'a madness, his confinement. 
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his escape, or even of his conduct towards Clara, hat he did rememher 
the Irrawaddy right well ; kindness was not readily effiused fkt>m such a 
memory as his, and seeing that Sir Thomas was clearly in some trouble 
of some sort or kind, (how he got into it, he did not consider necessary 
to inquire at the moment,) and being himself as decidedly in a most 
violent hurry, he got rid of both difficulties at once by killing two 
birds .with one stone, without question asked, or explanation listened 
to, forthwith huddling him into the secret chamber, to whose history 
we have adverted in the earlier part of this story, and then addressed 
himself to the perusal of Clara* s letter. 

'' I received your letter, my ever dear Harry, with mingled feelings 
of joy and sorrow, that I cannot describe, and can hardly distinctly 
picture to myself. Joy and pride I did feel ; for I do not conceal from 
myself that I have been the chosen instrument of recalling you from 
a darkness I never could think of without shuddering,— sorrow, that 
my task of ministering to you is done, — at least in this world. Harry 
— I can never be your wife, — a blasted bridal, and a despised existence 
are not for you ; not that I believe that you, for a moment, would 
believe me guilty of the strange, ungrateful, degraded conduct that I 
have been accused of. I do not distrust you enough to think it necessary 
to deny it, fully, entirely ; — but unjust as it is, a stigma attaches to my 
name that I will not 8u£Per you to share. I know your generous nature, 
Harry,— none shall ever say that I abused it. I shall not rouse your 
unavailing anger against a madman, by telling you at whose hands I 
have undergone this wicked persecution. The hand of the Lord was 
heavy on him ; he was not answerable, for he knew not what he did ; 
and I do not complain of the conduct of those at Ellesmere, they acted, 
as they thought, right, and still I received much kindness from them ; 
— do not. Harry, I entreat of you, let this interrupt your friendship 
with Lord de Creci, — he had no knowledge of what was done, — all that 
I beg of you, is to forget me, go on, in your course, prospering and 
to prosper, — mine cannot be joined with it; — I have still a mother. 
I hardly know what I write, for my brain reels ; you will, however, 
understand me. Before you receive this, I shall be far away beyond 
your reach, beyond your power of tracing me. — Heaven defend you 
here, and hereafter." 

Our hero read this in utter bewilderment, and once again read it 
without much light breaking in upon him. He then sat down half 
stupified, and endeavoured to collect his scattered faculties. It was, 
indeed, well that Clara had not been more explicit ; had she fnlly 
explained the real circumstances, it is impossible to say "what tragedy 
might have followed the perusal of her letter at that moment. Un- 
questionably, Mowbray was a man of strong passions, and, once fairly 
roused, of a fierce temper ; there he stood, by the hearthstone of his 
ancestral hall, but a few minutes returned from a distant land, full 
of high hopes of coming happiness, to claim his bride, with those words 
of constancy and fidelity to which few women listen unmoved, — and to 
find the cup snatched from his lips by an invisible hand, — was that no 
trial for hot blood ? Had he known that at that very moment, nnder 
the very shelter of his roof, nay, in the very same room with himself, 
lurked the destroyer of his happiness, exulting, perhaps, at the wreck 
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he himself had made, to what stem debate would not that have given 
rise 7 what ghastly consequences might not the fierce clashing of exas- 
perated men have brought on? True, even then, a gloomy tragedy hovered 
over the walls of Falconscrag ; that night was not to pass without one of 
those terrible wrath-storms that from time to time glare out like demon 
visits in the midst of a peaceful land ; but it was better that its owner 
should be stainless of blood. 

It is to be remembered all this time, that our hero had not the 
slightest idea either that Sir Thomas Horton had been the unrelenting 
persecutor of Clara in his (supposed) sane mind, or that he was now a 
lunatic escaped from his keeper; he had seen no one since he landed, 
except Sir Thomas himself; and all that he could glean either from 
Clara*s letter, or from that which Mr. MacGilhcuddy had shewn him 
off the coast of Syria, had led him to fix upon Mr. Fitzgerald as the 
object of his indignation, — as the person whose unpardonable vanity had 
been the cause of so much evil to Clara and himself. Had that gentleman 
appeared he would probably have found himself in a dilemma from 
which all his ingenuity would not have extricated him ; but Mr. Fitz- 
gerald was at that moment in Dublin, making inquiries after a person 
who could teach him the Egyptian language, and slight as his prospects 
of success seemed in that search after a long vanished tongue, it was 
better than facing a disappointed lover. One thing, however, useless 
as it might be, remained for him to do ; he found, upon inquiry, that 
though the Hastings were to leave Somerton on the morrow, they were 
still there,— and towards their residence he bent his steps. 

Upon reaching the cottage, he found every thing in the confusion of 
a departure » and though his first impulse was to thank Heaven that he 
had arrived before they were actually gone, gone and for ever, he soon 
found that he had little to hope for from that apparently fortunate 
circumstance. He was received by Mrs. Hastings, whose altered 
appearance absolutely horrified him; it seemed as if she were dropping 
into her grave, such ravages had trouble and grief made upon her since 
they had parted, and though she received him kindly, with every 
appearance of affection and friendship, of cordial gratitude, and admi- 
ration of his constancy, still she gave him no hope of Clara's altering 
her resolution, and even seemed proud of her daughter's self-devotion 
in refusing to suffer him, how much soever she loved him, to be involved 
in the discredit of which she was the unhappy victim. It was a scene 
altogether of a painful character, and often did Mrs. Hastings beseech 
him to close it, to depart and leave them to the obscurity and seclusion 
that was now all they desired upon earth. Still he could not tear him- 
self away, still he urged with passionate energy, all the pleas with which 
love furnishes his votary — how unjust, it was to make him the victim 
of a supposed weakness of his own, that had no existence except in 
their imaginations — how light he held the sneers of the world, as com- 
pared with the possession of her — how certain Time, the great redresser 
of injuries, was to do justice to the innocent in the end — how much 
the more, in her difficulty and distress, she stood in need of a protector 
— and how much, oh, how much the more, that very difficulty and 
distress, demanded that he should take upon himself, that holy and 
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coveted office ; — all this he urged hut urged in vain. It affected Mrs. 
Hastings deeply, hut she still had no hopes to hold out to him, she 
knew Clara's nature, she knew the firmness of her resolution, she knew 
what a stuhhom spirit is the spirit of self-sacrifice, — the spirit from on 
high, whose glorious records are written in characters of blood and 
fire, yet lofty and lovely characters n.evertheless, in the brightest pages 
of the chronicles of the universe ; — all this she knew, and she answered 
resolutely and fearlessly for Clara as she would have done for herself; 
but she also knew that willing though the spirit might be, the flesh 
was weak ; she dreaded the effects of a \iolent racking agitation upon 
Clara's fragile frame, and she positively refused to suffer the interview 
that Henry earnestly demanded, that he might learn his fate from her 
own lips, to take place. 

*' It can do no good," said she, " what Clara feels it her duty to do, 
that she will certainly do; no eftbrts of yours will turn her from the 
path of right, now as before, nor will it add to your happiness, seeing 
her once to lose her again directly; hut remember, my dear Harry, that 
this interview may kill her. You do not know the state of debility to 
which she is reduced ; I have seen her to all appearance snatched from 
me, do not turn that image of death into a reality. She shall know 
all that you have said; and I do not absolutely despair, but that 
the Power that watches over the fatherless and the widow, may in its 
own good time, remove the heavy burden from us; but now go — you 
would never sleep again if you were to be the cause of Clara's death — 
remember," continued she, and here a shudder came over her, ** remei".- 
ber, that too much agitation may madden." 

Harry felt that he could say nothing in answer to this; unwillingly, 
and perhaps a little ungraciously, he took his leave, and it was not 
until he had got about a quarter of a mile from the house, that he 
recollected that with characteristic impetuosity he had entirely for- 
gotten to inquire what the accusation against Clara was; who had 
brought it, or in fact, anything whatever about it. He had attached 
no credit to it whatever, nor much importance, except in so far, as it 
affected the relations between him and her; all the object of his visit to 
Somerton, had been to endeavour to persuade her to change her reso- 
lution, failing in that, he cared little for the cause, and became reckless 
about almost every thing else in the world. He thought to investigate 
it, but it was too late to turn back; Lord de Creci would probably 
furnish him with the details, and he bent his steps towards Falconscrag, 
as yet entirely ignorant of the deadly injury his concealed guest there 
had done him. The walls of Falconscrag, however, he was doomed not 
to enter again, till events had taken place, that no human foresight 
could have predicted, would have stamped that night in the memories 
of those concerned with tliem, with a vividness that belongs to bat 
few recollections that the monotony of ordinary life affords. 

Darkness was falling as he passed gloomily along, but the moon was 
up; as he rounded a corner, which gave him a view of the ocean, the 
tapering spars and gossamer cordage of the yacht caught his eye ; he 
stopped, considered for a while, anathematised his fate, his friends, 
and his country, with a very hearty bitterness, and then in a hasty mo- 
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DicDt of mixed anger aiid disappoiDtmeiit, resolved to shew Clara that he 
too had a spirit of his own, and to return to Syria with Lord de Creci, 
and in live minutes more had found a shore hoat and was pulling off 
towards the yncht. lie met the Earl on the point of going on shore, 
for the moment that it was ascertained that the Arah had anchored 
under Falconscrag, Mr. Montague Marsden had despatched a note to 
his Lordship to request an immediate interview upon husiness of 
pressing importance, assigning as a reason for not waiting on the Earl 
on board, that he always found a difticulty in transacting any business 
at sea owing to a personal indisposition that kept him more (dis)- 
agreeably occupied. Lord de Creci upon the receipt of this, immediately 
prepared to go ashore, but when Harry came on board, and, evidently 
under the influence of great excitement, declared he never meant to 
visit England again, and asked fur a passage to Syria, or Malta, or 
Gibraltar, or anywhere else, he expressed the most unbounded delight 
at the prospect of having his company again, and received his proposi- 
tion with such warmth, that even in tlie disturbed state of mind in 
which he was, Harry could not help feeling the value of the reflection, 
that he still had one friend in the cheerless world. 

•* It is really turning a rough winter voyage, into a pleasure trip to 
me, your coming with me/* said Lord de Creci, as he wrapped himself 
up in his pilot coat, " are you not coming ashore ?'' 

** No/' said Harry, ** I hate the shore, 1 never shall touch English 
ground again ; I shall stay on board, you will And dinner ready at Fal- 
conscrag, unless you prefer going to Mr. Marsden' s, besides I wish to 
be alone." 

Our readers will probably acquit Lord de Creci of the selfish pleasure 
that his words expressed, in having Harry's company, how much soever 
lie might desire it himself, at the expense of a heavy misfortune to his 
companion. The fact was, that he saw plainly enough, that something 
very serious had taken place, and he conjectured that it was in con- 
nection with Clara Hastings, and singularly enough, he had in some 
degree already guessed the real truth, it seemed to him the course he 
should have liked a sister of his to have adopted under similar circum- 
8tauces; he had some misgivings on liis mind too, about the man Hastings, 
who he already had discovered, was cognisant of matters that were far 
above the condition of (!.. -; .ond mate of a South Sea trader, if the Alba- 
tross were really a South Sea trader; for though her size forbade the 
idea that she was a pirate, still she might have been captured and in the 
possession of pirates, she might have been run away by a mutinous 
crew; no papers had been saved, and she had gone down so rapidly 
after he had boarded her, that he had had no time to make any exami- 
nation into her character ; all that he knew was, that there were 
several dead men lying on her deck, and but one alive; he was also not 
aware, of what very pressing business Mr. Montague Marsden could 
have with him, — altogether there were mysteries he could not solve in 
ail directions, he saw that Harry was in no humour to bear inquiries, 
consolation, or advice, and wisely did the only thing he could do, 
welcomed him heartily, and as we have seen, made him feel that he 
had one true friend in the world at all events. 

*' Poor boy," said he to himself, as the boat shoved off; ** we must 
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see about ibis, — I suppose tbis unfortunate business is crossing him, — 
I cannot believe that girl to be really bad, or Madelaiue would not have 
taken such a fancy to her. — However, probably Marsden will be able 
to clear the mystery." 

Such thoughts as these passed through Lord de Creci's mind as the 
boat pulled rapidly towards the shore, and the towers of Falconscrag 
became every moment more and more the most prominent feature io the 
landscape. He had never seen the old castle before, and he gazed upon 
it with no little interest, for besides the strong personal partiality tbat 
bound him to our hero, he felt a sort of respect for the fallen fortunes 
of an antient name, he thought of the days of old, of the great feudal 
lords, the leaders of *the feudal war, when Mowbray was a name 
that ranked with the highest, with Percy, Vere, Neville, Howard, Plan- 
tagenet, Bohun, Gray, Stanley, Tudor, Talbot, Devereux, Mortimer, — 
some withered away, some decayed, some yet flourishing; aud he thought 
what a pride, and what an interest it would be to him, had he such a son 
as Harry to continue the long and time-honoured race of Fitzwarine. 

** He is not free from faults," continued he ; " but who is ? a character 
without a fault is commonly so, merely because there is nothing in it at 
all ; one of his worst faults too, scepticism, is already gone, and that 
strikes away the ground from under most of the others,— they must 
follow; and in his character there is one strong point, — I have always 
observed that it is a rule of his conduct, that he never swerves from ; 
he never, under any circumstances, will do that which will hereafter 
lower his own opinion of himself ; a man who carries such a guide about 
with him, and adheres to it rigidly, can rarely go very far astray. He is 
a thorough gentleman besides, — and this is the castle of Falconscrag :" 
— and he concluded his reflections and his voyage together, as the boat 
pulled into a little sandy cove which lay almost directly under the castle, 
and afforded a convenient spot for beaching a boat. 

A zig-za^ path leading up the rock, here and there made easier by 
steps, conducted him to the principal entrance, and he stood for a 
moment looking at the castle that seemed to repose in the calm moon* 
light like a tomb to enshrine the old feudal times in, but his contem- 
plation of these grey walls was soon disturbed. We have already, in our 
description of Falconscrag, in the beginning of this work mentioned, 
that a ruinous watch-tower at the eastern side of the castle, had become 
entitled, in the fulness of time and ivy, to the appellation of an aviary» 
it being entirely devoted to the reception and shelter of the feathered 
tribe, viz. owls. It seemed now as if the owls, in consideration of the 
antient destination of their present abode, had undertaken to watch 
for the castle, in the absence of its owner, and that the guard on duty 
had turned out to welcome or repel its new visitor, as the case might 
be, for just as Lord de Creci appeared at the gate, a whole troop of 
owls sailed confusedly forth with their loud hooting and their ungrace- 
ful flight. So sudden was the outburst, that it startled Lord de Creci 
for a moment ; but as he bent his looks towards the tower, still more 
came out ; it seemed as if some singular cause within was disturbing the 
venerable dwellers in the thick gnarled ivy that had grown into a 
crabbed basket work of trimks of almost tree-like dimensions, both 
within and without. Still the owls kept fluttering and whooping about 
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liim ; all thoj^ who attempted to return being instantly repelled by 
^Kimething going on there that seemed to scare them away, till suddenly, 
cis he watched the old tower brought out against the eyening sky in clear 
:relief, he observed the head of a man slowly raise itself above the mass of 
Lvy that crowned its walls, the body followed, and at last the whole person 
of a tall, powerful man stood upon the very summit; yet it seemed as 
Lf the slightest breath of wind would blow him off like a feather, down, 
not only the height of the tower, but also the whole depth of the abrupt 
and craggy precipice upon which it stood. At the same moment a dis- 
turbance arose in the castle, he heard eager voices calling on one 
another, he saw lights hurrying about ; a young girl ran hastily out, 
l>ut returned no answer to his questions, and ran wildly towards some 
neighbouring cottages ; that indefinite horror arose that never fails to 
accompany any great excitement, and Lord de Creci entered the castle 
and found it in a state of the utmost disorder. 

To explain all this, we must state that, immediately after the note he 
liad despatched to Lord de Creci, upon the appearance of the Arab, 
Mr. Montague Marsden, seeing the boat pull off for Falconscrag, 
naturally concluded that Lord de Creci, to whom he was anxious to 
communicate all the events that had taken place at Ellesmere since his 
departure, had landed in her and repaired to Falconscrag. Puffing 
alike with haste and impatience, he arrived at the castle just as O'Dris- 
coll had completed the preparations for dinner, in the room which served 
Harry for both sitting and dining-room ; for in the hurry and bustle 
of getting everything ready for his second start. Lord de Creci pre- 
ferred dining on shore that evening ; and Mr. Marsden, upon the news 
of this, seeing that his opportunity of communicating with the Earl 
would soon pass away, heroically resolved upon sacrificing a singularly 
delicate leg of Welsh mutton, which was revolving on the spit for his 
especial delight at Waterproof Lodge, and taking share of whatever the 
traveller's fare might be at Falconscrag ; and having taken this resolu- 
tion, and sent word home to that effect, Mr. Marsden established him- 
self in the easiest chair he could find, and looked round to see how he 
might best solace the weary moments that must intervene before the 
arrival of the feast, such as it was, and seeing upon the table a small 
portfolio which contained Harry's sketches in the Holy Land, he com- 
menced turning it over. 

** The harbour of Acre," muttered he ; " that's the place Sir Sydney 
Smith took so much trouble about ; the ruins of Petra, — what could 
they have wanted in all those holes in the rock ? the tomb of Aaron ; what 
a hill to climb up," here he began nibbling at a bit of bread, — "what's 
this ? Algiers ?" — here he heard a slight rustling, or rather creaking 
behind him ; but looking about saw nothing, except indeed that there 
was a bottle of sherry on the table, which suggested to him that a weak 
stomach requires an occasional stimulant, and he filled himself a glass ; 
*' what's this ? the mountain in the land of Moriah, where Abraham 
was to have offered up Isaac." 

'^ This is the place the Lord pointed out, my beloved son Isaac," said 
a voice in his ear, that curdled the very blood in his veins ; and looking 
round he found that at his elbow stood Sir Thomas Horton, who had 
already rpossessed himself of the carving knife. 
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Mr. Marsdcn was well acquainted both with the homicidal character 
of Sir Thomases madness, and also with the fact of his baring escaped 
from his asylum ; for he had already received a report on the case from 
the director of the institution, where the wretched man had been placed, 
— he saw at once the imminent danger in which he himself stood; but 
lacked the physical courage that would have prompted a stouter heart 
to take the best chance of safety by anticipating the madman's attack ; 
and he sat there utterly voiceless and paralysed with fear, whilst the 
maniac contemplated the scene with a smile of ghastly approval. 

** The Lord's commands must be obeyed, it is a blessed sacrifice.'"" 
said Sir Thomna» with a hideous solemnity of manner ; " Isaac, my 
beloved, we shall meet again,''— and he raised the knife in the act t^ 
strike ; at this instant a slight rustle was heard outside ; the handle (> « 
the door moved: **Jt is time," said he, and the knife descended ; bu ^ 
whether it was that the frenzy of the moment unsteadied the hand ci=.n^ 
the maniac, or, what was not improbable from the malignant nature o<::^> 
his temper when sane, he took a cat-like pleasure in tormenting hi i' 
victim, — the wound inflicted was but a slight one, a mere scratch. 

•* There's the ram struggling in the thicket," howled Mr. Marsden^^^ 
for as the knife once again gleamed in the air, the handle of the locl-^ 
turned, — the door opened, and Hastings, who had returned afte. '^- 
delivering his sad message, entered. 

" It was very nearly late," said the lunatic, catching at once at tlu 
idea, and turning towards the door ; but scarcely had he caught 
8ight of Hastings, — whom it was evident he instantly recognised in spit< 
of his rough and sailor-like appearance,— before all the delusions that he* 
laboured under seemed to disappear and be absorbed in an access of 
ungovernable fury. 

" What ! you come here again ?" said he ; '* come to triumph over 
me, to reproach me, that I failed where you succeeded, you— rival — 
scoundrel — cumber the earth no more with your hateful presence." He 
rushed frantically at him ; but this time his hand was nerved by the 
frenzy of vengeance, and the life-blood spouted from Hastings' heart, 
as lie rolled at the foot of the terrible maniac — a corpse. 

Mr. Marsden looked on at this awful scene, with blank bewilderment; 
his own sense of personal danger was exceedingly acute, but unhappily 
deprived him of the instinct of self-preservation ; he looked from the 
body to the murderer, from the murderer to the l)ody, but utterly 
without the power of averting the next blow from himself, had it been 
80 designed. Fortunately for him it was not so. The sight of the 
dead man, seemed to drive the demon of slaughter out of the breast of 
the lunatic ; he glared at him for a moment, then eyed Mr. Montague 
Marsden with an expression of terror, to which that gentleman most 
cordially responded, and finally rushed gibbering and muttering out of 
the room, and rehevedfrom his presence, Mr. Marsden found utterance 

'* Mad dog, — stop thief," shouted he in a quavering treble, — '• stop 
thief, — murder, fire, — he's killed the smuggler, — help, — murder," — and 
his outcries soon brought O'Driscoll to his assistance. It was seen imme- 
diately that he was dead ; the knife had penetrated his heart, and the 
death of the unhappy man must have been instantaneous; las troubles 
were over; his crimes before a tribunal^ where the temptation is weighed 
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against the act, where infinite mercy springs from omnipotent power. 
Mr. Mamden easily satiHfied himself that be could be of no more use to 
the dead man, and proceeded with great care and attention to attend 
to the wants of the living, as personified in himself ; the woand he had 
received was a mere skin deep cut, and even his own nervous appre- 
hensions about himself, did not lead him to attribute any serious conse- 
quences to it ; it was soon brought together with some plaster, and then 
he had time to consider what had become of Sir Thomas Horton. Just 
1.9 this alarming idea forced itself upon his mind, the door opened, and 
Mr. Marsdcn at once, with a singular alacrity, dived under the table, and 
'. here relying on the good offices of one of his best and oldest friends, 
: he table cloth, lay sheltered until he should see whether the madman 
was come again 

Lord de Creci entered tlie room, and for a moment looked angrily at 
he body, supposing that Hastings had fallen asleep upon the sofa, and 
rather inclined to resent the liberty, — his eye however fell upon some 
spots of blood upon tlie uncarpeted floor, and the next instant he 
Decame aware of a round bald head, somewhat from its peculiar position 
resembling that of an otter, which peered out at him from beneath the 
lable cloth, and the almost iucredible idea entered his head, that Mr. 
Marsden was the murderer. 

*• Is he gone ?" asked the head. 
*'Who?" demanded the Earl. 
'* The madman." 

" Ha," said Lord de Creci, " what is it ? — come out." 
*' Horton," whined Mr. Marsden, evojving himself from the table- 
cloth ; "he has escaped, he tried to kill me, but I beat him off, and then 
he killed that unfortunate smuggler." 

'• I do not know that he is a smuggler," said Lord de Creci ; "but he 
is clearly dead, it must have been the murderer we saw ; where has he 
escaped from ?" 

** Bedlam," succinctly and collectively returned Mr. Marsden, now 
^nce more on his feet ; ** I'll tell you a story about him as long as your 
aiiriTi, but see and secure him first, for heaven's sake; he'll be prowling 
«bout the country like a wild cat." 

" True," returned Lord de Creci, and left the room. 
In a few minutes, all steps were taken to capture the murderer ; the 
Tjoat's crew were called, the neighbouring cottagers were alarmed, the 
gates secured, and the search commenced. Lord de Creci, however, 
certain that the cause of the disturbance among the owls was now ex- 
plained, proceeded at once to the ruin, and there saw again the same 
figure perched upon the top, and evidently aware that he was the 
object of pursuit, for he shook his hand fiercely at the crowd that soon 
swarmed round the foot of the tower, muttering defiance to them, and 
now and then breaking out into a hideous howl, that was almost 
immediately taken up and repeated by the chorus of owls that still 
wheeled, and fiitted, and whooped about him, as if calling on him to 
come forth and trust the air like one of them. But how to secure 
him was the difficulty. The interior of the building was completely 
empty, it had been a mere shell for centuries ; he must have clambered up 
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d inRidc by the help of the gnarled trunks of ivy, a difficalt and daaa 

rou8 ladder ; and even if the way up waa eaay, who was to commi 
imself in a personal combat, at the top of a tower two hundred tee^ 
nd more above the rocks beneath, with a murderous madman. H 
itill had the knife with him, dripping yet with the blood of his ]Bsm 
victim, or even failing that, what was to prevent his seizing his puc 
suer, and springing off to be dashed to pieces on the rocks beneath 
— Nothing. 

The question Mas soon solved ; Lord de Creci felt that if rank hiM 
honour, place, and precedence, it has also leadership, and is bound t^ 
assume its duties where occasion requires it. A ladder was brought 
and closely followed by O'Dhscoll. who, acting on the well know ' 
proverb, '* that a ready hand never lacks weapons," had armed himse^ 
with a most ferocious looking spade, — the Earl began to mount. TIb 
side on which they ascended, was that where the castle wall joined tls^ 
tower, so that a certain degree of stabihty was thus attained for t\x* 
ladder. On the other was the madman, crouching and watching theix 
progress, like a wild beast tracked to his lair ; two hundred feet below 
him, broke the waves among the rocks. When the two were half way 
up, two of the boat*s crew reached the castle, and attempted also to 
mount to support them, but the ladder seemed hardly strong enough 
to bear their weight, and the Earl ordered them down again. With 
the most intense anxiety, the bystanders watched their dangerous pro- 
gress ; every step they made seemed to increase the general regret that 
they had attempted it at all. The owls still kept fluttering and 
whooping, like birds of ill omen exulting in the catastrophe at hand ; 
but onwards still they went, — at last they reached the summit of th' 
wall ; Lord de Creci stood upon the top. O'DriscoU joined him, an 
they moved towards their object, the madman now sprung to his fee 
raised his arms wildly above his head, and advanced in a fearful silen 
towards Lord de Creci. Suddenly he paused, looked for a momf 
at the knife that all this time he held in his hand, and flung it up r 
the air. As he watched it in its course, rise, decline, and fall, glitter 
and gleaming in the moonlight, the Earl, hoping he could have 
cured him, pressed rapidly forwards, — his hand almost reached 1 
but the doom was gone forth,— he might not be saved ; the knife 
had so recently shed blood, seemed a magnet to draw the mur 
after it with a hideous attraction, for it had not touched the gi 
before springing with a wild cry from the summit of the tower, Sir T! 
Horton followed. 

There was a pause of stifled breath and creeping flesh— stron 
felt themselves shrinking into skeletons, — felt new pains coursin 
unknown nerves ; — there was a fearful rusthng as the body 
against the rocks in its descent — a sudden splash mingling wit 
deadened sound as the unhappy maniac fell heavily upon t7 
below,— a faint moaning as if clay and spirit were bidding on 
farewell — and the silence that broods over death. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 



Not long did that dread silence endure, as the sound of th^ falling 
oody died away, and the succeeding wave rippled back to the sea^ like 
^at which had gone before it, but no sound of life more came from 
*^low, the spell broke, tongues were loosed, and a startled clamour 
^^se as all who had witnessed the catastrophe hurried madly to the 
Peachy shuddering and panting, jostling and pushing one another, as 
^ey roshed to the spot where lay the maniac. In spite of the dist^ce 
^luch he had fallen, nearly two hundred feet of sheer descent, there 
^aa stiU some life in him, not much. He still indeed breathed, still 
^Uttered to liimself, still appeared in some degree sensible; but it was 
<^lear that it was not for long, the sand was running fast and surely, 
there were but afew grains left; no man could look at that trunk, maimed, 
^^xilshedy and bruised as it was, and imagine that the principle of life 
<^tild long exist in it. However, he was carried as gently as possible 
^p the steep ascent, and the first token of consciousness, or more pro- 
P^rly, volition^ that he gave, was in passing the door of the sitting room 
''^herelay the body of his victim, yet warm, but slowly settling into the 
^old of pulseless blood — the ice that thaws but with the morning of the 
Judgment. Here an uneasy motion of dissent indicated that he, at all 
Events, now retained reason enough, feeling enough^ conscience 
^H^ough, to shrink from such a meeting of the dying with the dead, him 
^l^out to pass that dark gate, with him whom he had sent before him ; 
■^•Xd he was carried up stairs to a room, where, laid on the bed whence 
^^ was to rise no more, he awaited in dead silence, though not abso- 
:*^tely stupefaction, the arrival of the village surgeon, and the Rev. 
^^i. Marsden, — for both of whom a messenger had been despatched the 
>cment something hke order was restored in the castle. 
The surgeon was the first to appear; a single glance was enough for 
,^4jn, and an expressive jerk of the head conveyed his opinion to the 
^^standers— compound fractures of both thighs — two or three crushed 
^iba — and the indications of severe internal injuries — he that runs 
^^^:^y read what is written in such clear grim characters as these. The 
Office of the surgeon was at an end — it was the priest's turn now — 
^)ien the sexton's. The sufiferer, indeed, might linger on a few hours, 
^ut the hours might be numbered on a man's fingers— he might 
lighten up a few minutes befon death; sometimes a ray of eternal 
^ght will gleam upon the long darkened intellect, and spirit a feeble 
Qame out of it as it is quenched for ever — or he might pass from stupor 
t:o nothingness, and give no sign; no man could either tell, stay, or help. 
Mr. WUliam Marsden soon afterwards arrived, but as yet his pre- 
sence was of little use. Sir Thomas had given no sign of the restoration 
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of his faculties; he lay still, indeed, he could not help that, for he 
Lad no power of moving ; his eyes sometimes rolled wildly about, and 
sometimes seemed to exhibit some faint, hardly perceptible traces of 
an imperfect intelligence, but still he spoke not ; and after a fruitless 
effort to attract his attention, the reyerend gentleman returned to the 
sitting room, whence the corpse had been removed at the eipress 
request of Mr. Montague Marsden, who, without arriving at his con- 
clusion by any thing like a laborious train of reasoning, had an intui- 
tive perception that dinner could not be reconciled with the presence 
of a corpse, and who now, remarking that their party was assembled, 
and that the usual dinner time was long passed, proposed having it 
served directly, adding, that he had a greal deal to tell Lord de Cred; 
as if there were in his mind some undefinable connection between 
dinner and business, as is indeed by no means rare in the United 
KiiTgdom of Great Britain and Ireland, where men of business are apt 
to think it necessary to balance the discharging a load of duties, by 
taking in a freight of provisions. There was no particular reason for 
refusing the poor man his wish, his Lordship assented, and their cheer- 
less repast commenced. 

Its gloomy character was, if not absolutely enlivened, at least ren- 
dered less oppressive by Mr. Montague Marsden's account, some- 
what confused, it is true, of the strange adventure in which Clara had 
been involved ; and the something worse than suspicion that had 
thereby become attached to her name — of Sir Thomas's madness the 
very day after her recovery from apparent death — of his attempt to 
strangle Lady Sarah, — of his consignment to a lunatic asylum, — ^hii 
escape from it at a time that he was supposed to be almost cured ; — rf 
his mysterious appearance at Falconscrag, wliich Mr. Marsden could by 
no means explain or understand, for he was ignorant of the circmn- 
stance of Harry's having concealed him in the secret chamber; of his 
attempt to murder him; his own gallant resistance ; the sudden diTe^ 
sion Hastings's appearance caused, — for he made no mention of his own 
adroit application of the ram struggling in the thicket, — and finaUy of 
the sad catastrophe. 

** He never would have been quiet if he had lived," said he in con- 
clusion, adverting to the poor wretch's suicide. ** It is a blessed 
release." 

" Perhaps it is," said Lord de Creci, who thought he meant s 
release for the maniac. 

** It is the will of heaven," gravely remarked Mr. WiUiam Marsde&i 
for he knew that he meant a release for himself. 

'* The Lord's will be done," pioiisl / rejoined Mr. Montague Marsden, 
as the second course was placed upoi the table. 

** If you plase Sir, Sir Thomas is gettin middlin' sinsible now, b* 
wants to spake to you," said Jerry, as he entered with the dishes. 

** AVith me, what njjain '( what can he want ?" exclaimed Mr» 
Marsden, in some precipitation, " say Tm particularly engaged," ^ 
he seized a spoon, as if to prove tlial lie really was occupied. 

'' No, Sir, with the minister," re])lie<l Jerry, as Mr. William Mandeo 
rose to visit the dying man. 
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^' Ohy yes, that is another thing/' said Mr. Montague Marsden, 
** bat he can wait till you've done dinner, William." 

** I dont think he can wait, Sir," said Jerry, who had Been enough 
of violent deaths to know that the unhappy man's sand was well nigh 
run, and the significanee with which he said these few words was not 
lost upon the worthy divine, who instantly hurried up stairs to the 
chamber of the dying. He found Sir Thomas, evidently fast sinking, 
his speech feeble, his extremities already cold, the seal of death clearly 
affixed to his perisliing form ; but still once more in full possession of 
his facidties, and for nearly an hour the two joined earnestly in prayer. 

He left Lord de Creci absorbed in grave meditation, such as that 
night's tragedy would naturally suggest. Of his uncle, Lord Thomas, 
whose death occurred about the time of his own birth, he had of course 
no recollection personally, but the sad story was familiar to him, and 
it seemed a strange fatahty that hung over the father and son ; the 
stormy life, the untimely death, each by their own hand too ; where 
were the advantages which this world gave ? — birth, — rank, — station, — 
fortune, — broken, sluvered, and scattered, like a globe of glass : Lord 
de Creci, too, had his sorrows, — rank or life had been of little value to 
him. Mr. Montague Marsden, in the mean time, had succeeded in 
dining to his own entire satisfaction, and had become perfectly resigned, 
like a good Christian as he was, to the fate of the two fellow-creatures 
whom that dark evening had hurried through the misty chasm of eter- 
nity, t^t he could bear the more easily, for the reflection that they 
were at rest, so was he, in the enjoyment of the repose of repletion, 
and that too unclogged by the horrors of indigestion ; sublunary enjoy- 
ment it however was, and therefore not quite unqualified, ** totus teres 
&tque rotundus," as he was ; a perfect form in perfect rest is not to be 
Pound in ordiuary life, it exists only in the imagination of ncckclothless 
oocts ; and it was too true, that he had some unpleasant visions of a 
joroner's inquest, and the difficulty he expected to find in reconciling 
;he reputation for a desperate resistance, ho proposed acquiring for 
limself, by his account of the death of Hastings; with the truth, the 
whole truth, and notliing but the truth, as required to be told by his 
)ath. This, however, was a consideration to be postponed till the 
lext day, sufficient fur the day was the evil thereof ; more than sufti- 
:ient in Mr. jMarsden's opinion, so he tempered and qualified it with 
port wine till it became a very tolerable and endurable burden; a pro- 
cess somewhat analogous to the boiling of the peas in the pilgrim's 
shoes. The dinner, too, notwithstanding its extemporaneous cha- 
racter, had been unusually good ; and in short Mr. Marsden had almost 
3atcn himself to sleep, when a summons arrived for Lord de Creci to 
attend the death-bed of Sir Thomas. 

•* I hope to heaven he won't want me next," muttered Mr. Marsden, 
^ing after the retiring form of the Earl, as if another safeguard had 
been ruthlessly removed from between him and the dreaded maniac ; 
" it's very strange. Sir Thomas never appeal's without doing some mis- 
chief, or raising some disturbance, just like a great blundering school- 
boy ; wluit on earth can such people be sent into the world for; — to be 
sure his father must have gone mad before him^ or he would not hav& 
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poisoned himself, and his mother is queer enough ; no wonder st 
made a false start, a faux pas, as Maria would call it. I do thii 
there's something queer in the Fitzwarine hlood — Lord de Creci is 
strange creature enough, and to spare — LordWilliam is as wild as a youi 
guinea fowl — the Marquis is steady certainly, he took his seat in tV i 
House of Peers soon after he came of age ; hut his brother, poor Loi 
Thomas that's dead and gone— ahem — where his son's foUowin 
there was no holding him, and I do not know but there is a little spi* 
of the devil in Lady Sarah — Lady Madelaine, she's a good creature 
ever breathed, there never was a better; but that lover of hers was a fiei 
incarnate, though she did not know that ; and his grandfather, tj 
Marquis's uncle that took the name of Eversfield, he would have be^^u 
hanged for the forty-five, if it had not been for the family interest, 
indeed that would not have saved him, if he had not arrived at Derby 
the day after the wild Highlanders bolted — it's a strange thing, if queer* 
ness once gets into a family it never gets out again. Thank heaven 
there's none of it in ours." 

In such a strain mused the reflective Montague in the dining room ; 
in the servants' hall sat the worthy O'DriscoU, holding forth eloquently 
on the subject of the habits of the Holy Land, the attack of Arab 
cavalry — the defence by Christian fire-arms, and the incredible scarcity 
of any thing to drink, making up for lost time out of a tumbler of gin 
and water that stood by his side. He was sitting at his ease before the 
fire, one hand held a ^ dudeen,' the other — ahem — housemaids ought 
not to be aUowed to have waists, but he was tolerably comfortable, 
almost as much so as the moralising Montague who sat dreamily above, 
sipping port and cracking walnuts ; upon which subject, being in a 
benignant humour, on account of his recent escape, he then and there 
remarked, in a sort of self-satisfied undergrowl, such as one might sup- 
pose to come from a gorged bear sucking his own paws for pleasure, 
that it was a very able arrangement of Providence that gave us so 
much trouble in peeling them, inasmuch as it prevented our eating 
them with a dangerous rapidity, thereby protecting us in some mea- 
sure from any very sudden catastrophe from repletion, and thereupon 
he stirred the fire and filled his glass; — in an adjoining room lay the 
newly dead, above, the dying, — for the suicide's very minutes were num- 
bered: — truly it is a coat of many colours that this world weaves for 
the immortal spirits that doze and dream awhile in it and then pass on. 

Lord de Crcci, in ascending to receive the last words of his dying 
relative, was met at the door of the room where he lay, by Mr. ^yillia^l 
Marsden. The reverend gentleman held a paper in his hand which 
had been apparently committed to his care by Sir Thomas, probably 
his will, and seemed deeply agitated. 

** It is a terrible scene," said he, " but I trust that mercy may 
yet be extended to the penitent sinner. He knew not what he did. 
lie insists upon seeing you alone, Lord de Creci," continued he ; 
" there is sometliing that weighs heavy on his heart, and he says he 
cannot die in peace till he has seen you. I shall wait in the next room." 

" Is his mind restored," asked Lord de Crcci, in a low husky whisper, 
for he, calm and stem as he commonly was, could not have looked un- 
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moTed OQ tbe last straggle of the parting 80ul> passing in unconscious- 
aeas to its account. 

" Perfectly," returned the clergyman, " lie is now in full possession 
3f his senses ; but it is not for long, it is tbe gleam of tbe lamp before 
it extinguisbcs for ever ; be is dying, bear wbat be has to say as quick 
ei8 possible, and call me — I sbould not wisb to be away — then." 

With a silent gesture of assent Lord do Creci entered the chamber 
where Sir Thomas lay stretched upon the bed, the sweat of death already 
upon his clammy brow, an expression of lassitude overspreading his 
features as if be were weary of tbe world he was leaving, a constant 
spasmodic snapping at the sheet that covered his crushed and mangled 
limbs, and his glance, at times wavering and uncertain, as if disturbed 
by objects dancing around him. lie seemed to have an unquiet consci- 
ousness of Lord de Creci's presence, for when he entered, he turned 
away his face, and for some minutes would not look in that direction 
at sdl, but kept bis eyes fixed on the wall. At last he stole a side-long 
glance towards him, but withdrew bis gaze directly, as if there was 
something that gave him pain in the very sight of the Earl, who sup- 
posing that he wished to give some directions about the disposition of 
his property ; and, indeed, at the moment entirely forgetting that Sir 
Thomas was ignorant of the near relationship that existed between 
them, waited patiently till be should speak. 

Still for a time he was silent. Something he manifestly had to say ; 
but that, whatever it might be, be clearly shrunk from saying, and it 
was with no little anxiety that the Earl saw minute after minute slip 
away without the desired communication, and reflected that the minutes 
that remained were very few indeed. The indistinct mutterings of tbe 
dying man, too, occasioned much uneasiness to him who watched that 
sad scene ; for whilst it was evident that there was something to be 
told, it was also apparent that a wandering of mind was coming on 
that might deprive idl that he might say of weight or credit ; and now 
another cause threw a darker sbade of horror over that death-bed. 
Perhaps tbe long disordered brain was not perfectly restored to sanity ; 
perhaps, to the suddenly stricken man, in rude bodily health, death, 
yiolent death, coming like the swoop of an eagle, to bear him away in 
its talons from the earth, rends and tears with a more hideous wrench, 
than when the merciful enfeeblement of disease, creeping along, step 
by step, over the failing frame, has already weakened and loosened the 
hands that bind the spirit to the clay ; perhaps the half instinctive 
terrors of infancy, the first recognition of a superior and unknown 
power, that dimly lights tbe mind of childhood, revived, as his spirit 
prepared to quit the earth for the universe. Whatever the cause might 
he, there was that which oppressed the dying man with a ghastly 
burden. 

" Wbat brings him here," murmured he, looking with an expression 
of deep anxiety into a distant corner of the room, which his imagina- 
tion seemed to people with some phantasm of gloom ; " why does he 
come here now ? Is he come for me ?" and Lord de Creci shuddered 
as he thought of the horrible forebodings that might even then be 
assuming srim forms in the shattered mind of him who was just passing 
from an ill-spent life. 
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* If men would but live as if they were once to die/ thought he ; t 
the change that even then was taking place in the countenance of t 
dying man, recalled him to the necessity of doing something before 
should be too late ; there was no time for reflection then, but a f 
minutes — afewseconds — the record would be closed, the Toice quench' 
the sinner alone — ^with God. 

** Let me know your wishes, my dear Sir Thomas," said he, sitti 
down by the bed-side, and taking his hand in his, which, however, 1 
other instantly withdrew ; " you may rely upon their being attended 
in every respect." Sir Thomas started as if a serpent had stung hi 
** I see that somethiug weighs heavy upon your mind," continued i 
other, '* rely upon me, communicate it to me, and I promise y 
whatever you desire shall be done ; if it be anything that you do i 
wish to have known, be assured that with me you may depend u^: 
the most profound secrecy ; only tell me what it is ; lose no tim 
anything you wish shall be done." 

Sir Thomas made no answer to this ; he looked vacantly at 1 
ceiling, and more than once the Earl observed a nervous compression 
his lips, as if he were endeavouring to muster up energy, and put 
unwiUingly formed resolution into execution ; and yet, even when 
came to the point, shrunk from the cfibrt. At last he sat sudden 
almost fiercely up in the bed, and a strange light gleamed in his e; 
as he glared upon Lord de Creel ; he wnmg his hand with a convulsi 
grasp. 

" Hear me," he said, *' hear me, and then curse me.*' 

The Earl heard him, but, alas ! though strange gurgling soun 
passed his lips, the power of articulation was gone, the confused medl 
of broken and unintelligible babble was all that remained of the hum 
voice, the light faded away from his eyes as the faint delusive semblau 
of strength that the last struggling pulsation of his failing heart h 
flung over his frame died away ; his grasp of Lord de Creci's ha: 
tightened convulsively for a moment, — quivered, and relaxed ; the 
was a gasping, a fixing of the eye, a change in the countenance, 
dropping of the jaw, but no ejaculated prayer, not even the ghasi 
token of an imfinished sentence marked the moment that the unhap 
man rendered up hia soul to his Creator. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

How fast spread the grim tidings of murder, tidings tliat all are as 
eager to listen to as to relate ; bow they pass from mouth to mouth, 
swelling and gathering in their progress, moving all minds, yet with a 
"not displeasing emotion, ruffling the smooth surface of society, like a 
stone flung into a calm lake, that raises a system of circles whose waves 
increase in volume as they increase their distance from their common 
centre, till they have spread over aU within reach, and melted out of 
sight in the distance ; — rapidly spread rumour in this instance, but 
not regularly, not like the dimples produced by one stone, but like the 
irregular network of circles that is caused by the flinging a whole hand- 
ful of pebbles upon the smooth water, whose undulations cross, 
perplex, and interweave with one another in a crystal network ; for the 
second death gave an inextricable confusion to the narrative, which 
passed from one to another, in the neighbourhood of Falconscrag ; some 
said that two madmen had set upon Mr. Marsden and mnrdered him, 
others that Mr. Marsden had slain two madmen with his own hand ; 
some said Sir Thomas Horton had killed another madman with Mr. 
Marsden, and others that he and Mr. Marsden had killed a pirate 
between them, or a smuggler at the least ; and, as soon as the name of 
the sufferer became known, public opinion at once identifled him with 
the father of Claca, and the village of Somerton began to rejoice in the 
conviction that the long lost husband of Mrs. Hastings, that had puzzled 
them so much, had landed that evening from the Arab, and that the 
mystery was about to be cleared up, — the circumstance of his not 
having survived his reappearance many hours, adduig of course a more 
pleasing interest to the tale, and makmg the teller more vain-glorious, 
whilst narrating it, and the hearer more attentive, and more desirous 
of an opportunity of repeating it. 

Nothing facilitates the arrival at a conclusion so much as the being 
divested of the encumbrance of premises, and Somerton, (or as it was 
spelt in the earlier records of that county, * Somertonne,') in this 
instance, was much fortified in this view of the case by the note which 
Mr. Montague Marsden had sent to his sister, and which, having towards 
tea-time acquired considerable circulation in the village, we may, without 
incurring the risk of being charged with a breach of confidence, lay 
before our readers. 

"Dear Maria, 

*' Horton has escaped, and broken his neck, and killed 
the late Mr. Hastings, and tried to murder me ; thank Heaven ! Don't 
wait dinner ; they have a fine turkey here ; he cut my coat and waist- 
coat, &c. &C.V M. M." 

There was in this note some little deficiency of lucid arrangement, it 
is true ; but, after all, the want of connectiou and due order was not 
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greater than in the best regulated Cyclopfiedia ; the facts were there, .«. -^i 
scattered and disjointed, but only requiring to be put into their properrar -^i 
place to form a complete picture of the evening's events ; and, after tum^ J 
short mental exertion, Miss Maria Marsden succeeded in the requisites^ ^^t< 
classification to her own entire dissatisfaction ; for it is to be obaervedt^ '^^ 
that she still clung to a sort of phantom lien she considered she hadE:»-^< 
upon Sir Thomas, which, fabricated by her own imagination, could only^i^ ^] 
be dissolved by the same agency. Sir Thomas was gone now. Thi 
blow was broken by his previous madness, which had sobered am 
chastened her hopes, and turned her silvery visions, hot-pressed 
wire-wove as they were, into little better than a sort of whitey-browi 
reverie. She derived much comfort of a negative character also 
the reflection that she was not the only suii'erer ; and fortified hersell 
with the strange but not uncommon consolation that the murder oi 
Hastings left another not much better off than herself, and havini 
taken time, and a gentle stomachic, to collect her thoughts, (th( 
latter restorative she called a cordial, but any custom-house office] 
would have demanded twenty-two shillings and sixpence per gallon 
duty to the crown upon it,) she discovered that, seeing that it was clearly 
below her dignity to discuss the exciting details of a murder with her 
housekeeper, whilst at the same time she was in urgent want of the 
sympathy of an enlightened mind, the best thing that she could do was 
to visit Mrs. Hastings, that they might bewail together the common 
calamity that had befallen them. 

She found Mrs. Hastings really somewhat startled by the rumour that 
had already reached her, fearful of discrediting it, yet unwilling to 
beUeve it, trembling lest inquiry might confirm it, yet not without that 
burning thirst of suspense, the searing desire that longs yet dreads to 
know the worst, irresolute from over-anxiety, bewildered by the neces- 
sity of deciding herself, and in short exactly in that state of mind that 
led her to defer at once to any one who woidd decide for her, and to 
adopt at once the view that Mr. Marsden's note led his sister to take 
of the identity of the murdered man with her late husband. However 
this very state of mind made her visitor's presence intolerable 
to her ; and scarcely had she read the note, before she rose, and 
without saying one single word, retired from the room, and in a 
few minutes a maid came to inform Miss Marsden that Mrs. Hastings 
did not feel herself well enough to see her again that evening. 

This was by no means the sort of thing that Miss Marsden intended ; 
she had come there to enact resignation in the most impressive manner ; 
she had expected to have exhorted Mrs. Hastings to bear up against 
her loss like a Christian, and to have been exhorted to the like effect 
by the poor widow in return ; she had mirrored herself to herself, the 
personification of Christian charity, assuring Mrs. Hastings of her 
entire forgiveness both of her and Clara for having driven Sir Thomas 
mad, and meekly and modestly receiving the respectful expressions of 
admiration that such unheard of generosity must as a matter of course 
call forth,— at least if the widow was at all deserving of it. She had 
proposed to herself promising in her brother's name, for she was not 
without her good points, that the funeral should be carefully attended 
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to and performed at his expense ; 80 that the slender stock of the poor 
%Fidow should suffer no further diminution, and had intended to be 
duly thanked and lauded for this really Christian care for the friendless ; 
bat she had by no means intended to be left in the bare sitting-room, 
^th Wo corded trunks, a butcher's bill, some manuscript music, and 
R work-basket, and then civilly shewn out by a maid servant in curl 
papers. Such was, however, her destiny, aud as the servant shut the 
cloor after her so may we, —her sham sensations and artificial sensi- 
bility, theatrical sorrow and imaginary affection, need trouble us no 
longer ; we have to do with other beings and other feelings, for to Mrs. 
Hastings we must return. She had still a sore trial before her, for it 
'was not sufficient that rumour should point out the recently murdered 
stranger as her husbaud, it was necessary that she should see the body 
nnd ascertain to a certainty that it was he in truth, for the mere simi- 
larity of name really proved nothing. 

"We must go to Falconscrag now," said she to Clara. •* Merciful 
^wers ! on what an errand.'* 

" I cannot go, mother," murmured Clara faintly. 

" True, I forgot," returned the elder lady ; *' would it were spared 
me. Clara, the very idea of seeing hint dead, recalls to my mind, 
more vividly than you can imagine, the recollection of the distant days 
when he and I seemed entering together upon an earthly paradise ; 
when we thought that we were all-sufficient for one another^ aud desired 
no other heaven save joint eternity." 

Clara hid her face in her hand. Some such feelings had place, too, 
in her breast, they too were rudely crushed ; but she instantly raised 
her head, for her mother had now approached so near to the long- 
forbidden subject of her father, and she hstened eagerly in the hopes 
that some revelation was at hand. She seemed to herself as if she had 
an intuitive feehng that that night was destined to clear up the puzzle 
of a life. 

"I remember as well as if it were yesterday," continued Mrs. 
Hastings, ** when we first were married, how we roamed along the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and thought that all life was to be a 
summer sea, like that on which we sailed, and never dreamed of 
storms and wrecks. Yet even then I sometimes had a dark foreboding, 
for there was one thing that did prevent my happiness being complete ; 
I often strove against the feeling and tried to reason myself out of it, 
but in vain, still it oppressed me, and it was this, my husband had 
Secrets from me, there was a mystery about his family that he never 
^ould disclose. He said that it was necessary ; talked of dependance, 
>f unreasonable relatives, of poverty, of I know not what, but all would 
ret be well. I felt I ought to conclude that he knew best, but I was 
>ften uneasy about it. Still we were happy beyond any ideas of happi- 
ness I had ever formed, and this one dark spot seemed but a passing 
^oud. I little thought then that it was as the image of the cloud that 
leems to come up out of the sea, no bigger than a man's hand, but so 
it was. Poor Hugo ! I can see him now, his high, thoughtful, noble, 
gentle expression of countenance. Do you know, Clara, it seems 
itrange, but no man ever really reminded me of your poor father except 
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that terrible Sir Thomas, who, I may now tell you, waa ako an admirer 
of mine,— a heartless villain, —but still there was a strong personal 
likeness, so much so that I never could think of him without the idea 
of a fallen angel coming into my mind." 

<* For heaven's sake do not speak of him," said Clara, with an invo- 
luntary shudder. '' I never can think of him with the feelings that a 
Christian ought to have." 

" It is now nearly twenty years," said Mrs. Hastings, " since we 
were married, and we enjoyed life only as two who loved as we did can 
enjoy it. roaming about the Mediterranean, we visited the isles of 
Greece, the wondrous land of Egypt, the ruins of Sicily, over which 
nature seems to smile in its flowers and trees, and we even landed in 
Italy; but I certainly did observe that my husband avoided most 
carefully all contact with his own countrymen. However, he was aU 
kindness to me, — that was my world, and world enough it was for me ; 
but still it was with no slight feelings of exultation and pleasure 
that at last I heard the welcome tidings that we were to return to 
England. 

*' \Ve embarked," here Mrs. Hastings paused for a moment, and then 
rose. " I cannot tell you now," said she, "when I have gone through 
this last trial I may, perhaps, have more strength. I may be able to 
describe the terrible scene in which we parted. I cannot now ; if I 
did I should never have strength to reach Falconscrag, and that must be 
done, and done at once ;" — and she rose immediately, commenced such 
preparations for encountering the inclemency of that wintry night as 
her slender wardrobe afforded. •They were soon completed, and she 
set forth on her way, leaving Clara alone in the cottage. 

How thought disports itself in utter solitude. The place that is 
unshared by another is a world of our own ; we people the silent 
realm with voiceless shadows, some bright, some dark, some to smile 
at, and some to laugh at, some that belong to times long passed, and 
some that may belong to times soon to arrive, some that it is utterly 
impossible should be realised, and some also that must certainly come 
to pas.^, for many a waking dream is but the foreshadowing of the 
approaching reality, and many — how many — in the midst of aU their 
seeming wildness and hopelessness, baseless and unsubstantial as they 
appear, are deeply and surely laying the foundations of their own 
fulfilment. In Clara's dreams, however, there was but little of hope, — 
all on the earth was to her gloom, joylessness, foreboding. That the 
murdered stranger should really turn out to be her father, could in no 
way be other than an evil to her. Certainly, it would remove the veil 
from a dark mystery, that had embittered her mother's existence, but 
even, in so doing, it would tear open old wounds, — would the bleeding 
afresh heal them. The very delay that such a discovery must occasion 
would be a source of the most intense suffering to her ; for heroically 
as she had made up her mind to sacrifice her love for Harry to her 
resolution not to involve him in her own disgrace, she dreaded the 
being in his neighbourhood, it kept alive feelings that ought to be 
smothered; she felt that, once "parted from him by the ocean, she 
could nerve her mind to the task of forgetting him ; but his preaenoe. 
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within a few miles, made that impoBsihle ; — it was like the Bitting in 
the very room that held the treasure of her heart, parted only from the 
loved one — by the coffin's lid. 

Nor was this all. She had always nourished in secret a sort of 
dream that Sir Thomas's heart would some day reproach him with 
the cruelty of which he had been guilty towards her, and that, in a 
moment of human sympathy, he would relent and do tardy justice to 
the poor orphan whom he had so unaccountably persecuted. She had 
sometimes pictured to herself the once maniac restored in mind, 
grateful for the mental health once more given him, at peace with 
mankind, softened in spirit, confessing his crime, and receiving her 

ready forgiveness ; and then, but this might not be, even though 

she sometimes fancied that his sudden unexpected appearance at 
Falconscrag had some thing to do with some project of his of this 
nature ; still, death had now closed his lips, and whence was the dis- 
covery of her innocence to come. 

Sometimes she pictured to herself the gipsey confessing her share in 
the transaction, but who was to trace a wandering gipsey ; thi^nce her 
visions roamed again to other less probable means of solving the 
mystery ; and at last she took up a piece of the music that lay on the 
table, and which she had recently copied out from a manuscript 
lent her by one of her former pupilt*, and derived a melancholy 
pleasure from reading again and again the words of gentle fidelity it 
contained. 

She was roused from this employment by the arrival of a messenger 
from the Arab, who brought her a scroll of a very different character. 
It was a letter from Harry, and poor Clara almost shuddered as 
she read it, so fierce and angry was the language in which it was 
couched, so almost savage was the tone in which it expressed the 
writer's conviction that the reason she assigned for refusing to fulfil 
her promise to him was not the true one ; reproached her with fickle- 
ness, almost with falsehood, — announced his intention of immediately 
leaving England, and finally bade her an eternal farewell. A momentary 
flush of anger reddened her cheek, a cloud passed over her brow, but 
soon faded away into a melancholy expression of hopelessness and 
depression, for a dark sense of injustice lay heavy on her heart as she 
read this ; she felt that she did not deserve it ; she felt that, right or 
wrong, she had stifled the pleaduigs of passion in her own breast, to 
listen to the voice of conscience, and yet still she had an indistinct 
idea floating in her mind, that with all his warmth, he was not so very 
much to blame as he might have appeared ; and, discourteous, unkind, 
and unjust as the letter was, she forgave it. Perhaps she even 
thought how sweet mutual forgiveness might be. She laid down the 
letter, and some tear-drops welled from her eyes, but there was no anger 
more in her mind. 

Time wore on, in gloom and solitude, late into the night ; long hours 
had passed since Mrs. Hastings liad set out on her way to Falconscrag, 
and still she did not return. Clara sent the tired maid to bed, intending to 
sit up herself and let in her mother; more than once the idea of proceed- 
ing to Falconscrag^ to ascertain the cause of the delay, occurred to her 
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mind, but then, the meeting Harry there,— she could not go, — yet 
whnt could have happened ? Was it really her father that her mother 
had gone out to meet thus.-?*^ It was a weary time. She began to feel 
very uneasy ; hour after hour pealed heavily from the village steeple, 
when suddenly the silence of midnight was broken by a low whispering 
outside ; now, for a moment, Clara was really frightened. She could 
not recognize the voices, though she could plainly hear two, but among 
these her mother's was not audible. The iirst knocking at the door 
not being answered, a second, louder still, succeeded; and hearing 
her name pronounced by a voice which she took to be that of Mr. 
William Marsden, she proceeded to the door, little dreaming what she 
was to encounter. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 



We must now return to Mrs. Hastings, whom we left on her dreary 
way to Falconscrag, hardly knowing whether she was not to find 
there a dead husband. Wrapped up in her own reflections, she passed 
on, heeding nothing and finding her way more mechanically than 
by any process of observation, till she reached the corner where Harry 
had first caught the sight of the Arab at her moorings, that had sug- 
gested to him the idea of returning to the East with Lord de Creci. 
There she lay still, and she attracted Mrs. Hastings's notice too ; a Ught 
was burning on board, and a light on the sea has ever a singular pro- 
perty of drawing all eyes towards it ; it seems as if fire was trespassing 
on the domains of a sister element, or as if air had fiung a star upon 
the sea, that gleamed redder in the thick atmosphere of the earth than 
on its own blue home; and so it was, that even in the fulness of her 
heart, and the preoccupation of her thoughts, Mrs. Hastings looked 
earnestly at the vessel, and it became the object of an unaccountable in- 
terest to her. She, too, was acquainted with the East, she had seen the 
land whence that graceful bark had just returned, and in addition to the 
holy interest that belongs to those shores, and will belong through all 
ages, she had one of a livelier character in them, for the East was full 
of memory for her, and the past lived again in her mind as she looked 
at the ship that had so recently fioated in those seas. In that ship had 
returned the man who might be found to be her long-lost husband — 
in that ship Harry, whom, had it been possible, she would have most 
joyfully welcomed as a son-in-law, had sailed an infidel and had re- 
turned a behever ; even the dark but not stern owner of that vessel 
had now become an object of curiosity, if not of interest to her, for she 
had been much impressed with the universal confidence that he seemed 
to inspire, and she had some confused hope that he might search out 
the truth and clear her daughter's character ; and she stood still for a 
moment and gazed upon the Arab, anxious, if for ever so short a time, 
to divert her thoughts from the trial she was about to undergo. 
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Suddenly another light appeared. There was nothing extraordinary 
in this, for in fact the vessel being the scene of much bustle, there were 
many lights burning on board, but this casual appearance of the second 
light had an indescribable effect upon her. Without actually yielding 
to superstitious feelings, she certainly did experience a sense of cheer- 
fulness, as if it were a good omen, — to such vague speculations we are 
ever prone, in matters over which we ourselves have, and can have, no 
controul whatever ; and Mrs. Hastings assuredly felt her mind more at 
ease, and better fitted to encounter weal or woe as the case might be — 
when her not unpleasing reverie terminated, and she passed rapidly 
onwards. It seemed almost as if she had been expected at Falconscrag, 
for O'DriscoU was standing at the gate, as if he were waiting for her ; 
but the same half superstitious state of mind that had caused her to 
feel elation at the appearance of the two lights on board the Arab, 
left her equally susceptible of impressions of augury, whether for 
good or evil, and she shuddered as she entered, for she was greeted by 
an ill-omened sound; the owls disturbed, and not yet settled again, 
kept fluttering about the buildings, and it was amid their whoopings, 
sounding in her ears like aerial voices floating about the dying, that 
Mrs. Hastings entered Falconscrag. 

Nor did the human inhabitants of the castle seem easier in their 
minds than the fowls of night ; there was au indescribable anxiety in 
the countenances of all, that gave place to an expression of almost 
painful curiosity, as they bent eager and inquiring looks upon her ; 
some mystery attached to her late husband manifestly revived in the 
breasts of all, and the impression that he, the long lost one had returned 
only to be hurried to his grave, was universal; her own mind was in a 
state of the utmost confusion, she could hardly support herself as she 
ascended the stairs ; and it was with mutual embarrassment that she 
was ushered into the presence of Mr. Montague Marsden, who received 
her ; for both his brother and Lord de Crcci were occupied with the 
unhappy Sir Thomas. For a moment Mrs. Hastings could not find 
words to express the object of her visit ; she sat down in silence, and 
almost hoped that Mr. Marsden would anticipate her, and save her the 
pain of informing him directly of her business ; this, however, that 
gentleman was by no means inclined to do ; and after a short pause 
she came to the point at once, and informed him that she had heard of 
the murder of a person of the name of Hastings, and that she had par- 
ticular reasons for wishing to see the body. Mr. Marsden, who was 
not without his suspicions as to the nature of these reasons, offered no 
objections, and observing that her feelings would probably be much 
affected by the sight of a corpse, whatever it might be, pressed her to 
fortify herself with a glass of wine, enforcing his precept by example; 
but the lady having declined this internal armour, without further 
delay he ushered her into the chamber where lay the corpse, to which 
the sheet that had been hastily thrown over it, shewing the indistinct 
outline of the dead beneath, gave an aspect of solemn impressiveness, 
far more than it could have possessed had it been exposed. 

'* Singular taste women have for excitement — I never could 
imderstand it; it is bad enough as it iS; that ' Man is bom to trouble 
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as the sparks fly upwards/ " said Mr. Marsden, in a reflective manner ; 
though whether the hitter part of liis ohseryation, undoubtedly true 
in itself, was intended as a dirge over the deceased, a jnild reflection 
on the subject of his own trials, or in the way of consolation to Mrs. 
Hastings, it would be difficult for us to say, seeing that he probably 
did not know himself. " The paths of glory lead but to the grave, 
we come into the world,*' — here he paused, and glancing for a moment 
at Mrs. Hastings, who had sat down with her face hidden in her 
hands, for she was almost overcome with emotion, seemed to consider 
within himself whether what he was going to say wais quite correct, 
and apparently decided in the negative, for he closed liis moral reflec- 
tions with the sweeping one, * mors omnia vincit,' and proceeded to 
draw aside the sheet. As he did so, a new light broke in upon him. 

The features of the murdered man had already subsided from the 
agitation of dying to the repose of death ; many of the harsher furrows 
were even now obUterated, the gathering of the eyehd that marked the 
fierce wariness of the moody seaman was gone, there was no scowl on 
the brow now, no distension of passion in the nostril, neither sneer nor 
callousness in the hps ; it seemed as if the hand of mercy had smoothed 
away the stamp of the earth's sinfulness, when the book of the earth's 
life had closed, and the sinner could oflend no more; the calm expression 
of untroubled youth reappeared, the gentleness and the kindliness, the 
softer traits by which the likeness between brother and sister is to be 
traced were there, it was as if clay was to return to the bosom of its 
mother, unstained by guilt, unscathed by the fierce ordeal tliat it had 
undergone whilst entwined with spirit; but Mr. Marsden thought of 
none of these things, little observant as he commonly was, there was 
something now that awakened his attention, and his frame trembled 
with emotion as he cast a bewildered look upon the body. 

" I know that face, surely," said he, ** he is no smuggler, who can 
it be;" — and at that moment he became aware of a black ribbon round 
the neck of the dead, and drawing it out, at once recognised the portrait 
that was attached to it. 

*' Mercy on us, so here is the mystery cleared up, I thought I had 
seen him before, now I know him well enough," said he, turning to- 
wards Mrs. Hastings, ^dth the picture in his hand. " Good heaven, 
how he is changed ; to be sure it is no wonder when one considers 
what a hfe he led — all excitement — no rest :" — and he mechanically 
surrendered the miniature to the trembling hands of Mrs. Hastings, 
who dared not trust herself to look upon the body, but expected to And 
in the portrait a confirmation or refutation of her fears or her doubts, 
to hope, alas ! she had been long a stranger. She started as she saw 
it ; what she sought she partly found, but before she had time to 
speak, Mr. William Marsden entered the room. 

** My dear Mrs. Hastings," said he, with an expression of counte- 
nance in which something like exultation was strangely blended with 
the gravity that belonged to the solemn scene that was passing, 
" I have—" 

** Look here, William," said liis brother, pointing to the body, 
*' look, do you know him ? do you know who this is?" 
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" Was,*' iuggeBted the clergyman gravely, — ''no, I do not know 
him. Whose body do you suppose it to be ?" 

" It is the body of that unhappy young man that ruined himself at 
play three or four years ago, and ran away no one knew w^here," returned 
Mr. Montague Marsdcn: " you have heard of course of that wild young 
cousin of Lord EDesmcre's, Mr. Evcrsfield, who was so near being 
married to Lady Madelaine Fitzwarine, only he turned out badly, — 
here he lies." 

" But I thought this poor man's name was Hastings/' suggested 
the other. 

*' He called himself so," replied Mr. Montague Marsden ; " I do not 
know why, unless, perhaps, you know his grandfather it was that took 
the name of Eversficld when he married, but he was a Fitzwarine himself, 
— Lord George, he was an uncle of the present Marquis, and you know 
the family are half mad about the part their ancestor took in the 
army of Wilham the Conqueror. I wonder they do not christen all the 
children after the roll of Battle Abbey. However, I know that is he ; 
see, here is Lady Madelaine' s portrait, poor young lady, how will she 
bear the news?" 

" And that reminds me, my dear madam," said the reverend gen- 
tleman, taking the portrait out of her hand, and gazing for an instant 
at the placid features of Lady ^ladelaine, " that ^Montague interrupted 
me in the joyful task that has devolved upon me, of being the bearer 
of good tidings to you. Even in the very moment of <leath, it pleased 
a merciful Providence to soften the heart of our unfortunate brother, 
that has just perished through the frightful agency of his mind turned 
against itself; and before his death he confessed fully, and freely, the 
imposture he practised with respect to your daughter; how he suborned 
a wandering gypsey, to persuade her under false pretences of secret 
information with respect to — I mean, about —that is to say," — he paused 
here, unwilling to finish his sentence by alluding to her lost husband, — 
" to meet her at the house of a woman of infamous character, how 
he caused her to be surprised there, under circumstances that left 
little doubt on anybody's mind, as to her having been actuated in 
coming there by improper motives ; how he poisoned Lady Ellesmere's 
mind against her by a long and insidious course of malignant insinua- 
tions, and sometimes even by direct falsehoods : — all these things when 
his faculties were mercifully restored to him in the hour of death, that 
te might not enter the presence of his Maker unrepentant, he acknow- 
ledged in penitence and shame ; and in this paper reduced to writing, 
^xid signed by his own hand in my presence, you will find the full 
Refutation of all the slander of which our poor Clara has been the 
Ujihappy victim." 

With deep-felt joy, the mother took the paper from his hands ; and 
Certain now that she had not to undergo the trial of seeing the 
lifeless form of the lost, she looked hastily at the body that lay 
^tere in the stillness of death, but a troubled expression of doubt and 
Surprise arose in her countenance, and her glance seemed ri vetted to 
tlic stony face ; for strange to say, she saw a strong likeness in it, to one 
of whom she hardly dared to think^she recognised in the features of the 
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to read odes abont in his youth, Mrs. Brownrigg, the tricoteuses de 1 

Guillotine, Messalina, Jezebel, jumbled themselves up in a singula 

confusion in his brain with the Syrens and the Furies, Uttle grey vfc 

men that sat in graves, the Lady of the Kynast that set her lover 

tasks in which they must perish— (ah ! thought he, she teas a thorougl 

woman,) the daughters of Lear, the spouse of Macbeth, the old lad; 

recorded by Milton, that 

" Secm'd woman to the waist and fair, 
But ended foul in many a snaky fold," 

who met the fallen angel at a particular gate ; female ghouls (if thei 
are any) and various other equally flattering and authentic specimen 
of the sex. Certainly his thoughts at that moment would not hav 
acquired him much renown at a small tea party ; yet angry and dii 
paraging as they were, it is questionable whether many of the fai 
sex would have not only forgiven but approved them, for they had on 
redeeming quality, and that was, he was in earnest ; no dallying 
shifting, hesitating, coquetting, calculating or wavering, but right dowi 
regular earnest ; betwixt earnestness and savageness in such matten 
there is often but one short step, and that step is over disappointment 

However, after a reasonable time, this began to clear away, his mini 
made a sort of attempt to recover its proper tone, but the return to i 
state of comparative calm brought him little relief. The mor 
dispassionately he thought on the matter, the more he saw cause t 
admire the unswerving devotion to a high-souled conscientiousness 
that had governed Clara's conduct, and the uudeviating sense of rieht b; 
which she had always been guided, the more severely he felt the in 
valuable treasure that had been thus cruelly snatched from his grasp 
and the more bitterly he repented the unyielding temper which ha< 
formerly been his pride, and which he now felt was really the reasoi 
why she dreaded the effects upon his happiness, of an union with on 
despised and disparaged, and therefore would not marry him. 

'^ Had I only been reasonable and accommodating like anyone else,' 
argued he, " she would not have imagined that I could have attache 
so much importance to some infernal lie, that some scoundrel or otbe 
has set going about her ; still she ought to have given me credit fo 
more stability of character than to imagine that I am to be tume 
from the purpose of years by a breath of air, a mere nothing. 1 
shall not be so, I shall go ashore again, I will see her herself, she sbal 
listen to reason." Whether Clara was likely to hear much reason oc 
of his lips at that moment, or how far what he might say would accor 
with what he had written, is not very clear, a good deal of passion vfl 
probable ; he took a turn in the cabin and of course knocked his he« 
against the lamp, a circumstance not likely to add much to his goi^ 
humour, and he shortly afterwards went on deck, and for upwards € 
an hour walked gloomily up and down the quarter-deck, which ws 
now tolerably quiet, for the boats had all just pushed off together t 
take in their last load of water. 

As he from time to time cast a glance at Falconscrag, he becam 
aware that a greater number of lights were visible in the windows of tb 
castle than he could account for ; they were not stationary either, bu 
shifted about from room to roomy here and therci aboTe and bdoi 
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HOW tbey appeared in the court, and now glanced suddenly from the 
upper windows, it seemed as if aliostof will-o*th'wisp8, had stormed the 
castle and were disporting themselves through its apartments ; and from 
the shore from time to time an indistinct sound would come fitfully 
over the water, a sound of human voices in haste and confusion, hut 
what it meant he could not tell, nor had he for the present any means 
of ascertaining, for as we have already observed, all the boats of the 
Arab were away from her at that particular moment, and indeed with 
them the greater part of her crew. The disturbance at the castle 
gradually died away ; the landscape seemed to dissolve into the slumber 
of night, and concluding that the confusion had only arisen from some- 
thing connected with taking fresh stores on board, he dismissed it 
from his thoughts, or perhaps more properly speaking, another subject 
thrust it out of his mind. 

The night wore on, he fretted and fumed : he could neither make up 
his mind what to do or what to leave undone, he began to repent having 
sent the letter and then he began to wonder what Clara thought of it^ 
vipon which subject his speculations were somewhat premature, inas- 
much as the man to whom it was entrusted, having landed at Falcons- 
crag in the midst of the excitement, had preferred seeing whatever was 
to be seen at his ease, and as we have already stated did not deliver it 
till comparatively late at night : he wondered what delayed the boats 
80 long, and then hoped that something would delay them yet longer^ 
and was beginning to think that if Lord de Creci did not weigh anchor 
at day break, he would in his own person be not altogether displeased, — 
when the sound of oars struck on his ear. He looked out and saw 
nothing, for his first careless glance was cast towards Falconscrag, 
and half smiling at the astonishment that simple circumstance caused, 
he turned his eyes in the direction of Somerton, whence the sound 
really proceeded, and soon became aware of the approaching boat, 
which he at first supposed contained Lord de Creci, but was somewhat 
puzzled at observing that there was no one sitting in it but the steers- 
man ; there were however, two stout rowers, — on came the boat, and 
in a few minutes was alongside the schooner. 

** He's going to sleep at Marsden's," thought Harry, concluding that 
this was a message from Lord de Creci; '* he's sending for his things ; 
well, he cannot sail early in that case ; Fm not so very sorry after 
all," — and he silently took from the hands of one of the boatmen who 
had by this time mounted the side, a letter that the other as silently, 
though with a look of mingled significance and curiosity, gave him, 
and descended to the cabin to read it. But a strong emotion shook 
his frame, as he looked upon the direction ; though it was sealed with 
Lord de Creci's seal, it was not the Earl's handwriting ; well knew 
Harry those delicate characters, somewhat irregular, indeed, now, as if 
the hand that traced them had shaken under some uncontrollable 
agitation, and he trembled from head to foot as he opened it. But it 
contained no letter whatever, nothing but a piece of manuscript music: 
true the music was in Clara's hand, but what business had it there ; 
was it a parting gift, — a cruel gift, it seemed a mockery, — he opened the 
sheet and read the words, — and understood them. 
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Such were the contentu of that singalar xniBsife, and no more. 
It may, perhaps, be unneceisary, and would probably be impossibley 
to describe what our hero felt upon reading the simple scroll, it would 
certainly be impossible to do justice to his feelings ; but what he did 
is a matter that admits of some faint effort at description, and what he 
did was, strange to say, at the moment — nothing — that is to say, he 
sat down— which cannot be called a very active occupation. He cer- 
tainly understood the words, in so far that he understood the meaning; 
but their existence puzzled him, until he almost began to doubt his own, 
and still more to doubt whether he was really awake, and what was 
equally important, in his proper senses. On this latter subject he was 
not quite clear. The aspect of every thing about him seemed unearthly 
and unreal ; the cabin, dimly lighted, and not over steady, seemed a 
floating hall of shadows, the lamp swung backwards and forwards with 
a ghostly gravity, as if of its own volition, the sound of the ship took 
an undertone of another world; the movements of the men on 
deck came with a spectral hoUowness to his ears, and had the 
paper accidentally dropped under the table, he would probably have 
set down the matter as a delusion, and once more resigned him- 
self to the bitter broodings of disappointment The paper, however, 
did nothing of the sort ; there it was in his hand, and what was still 
niore, the writing upon it was in her hand, there could be no ques- 
tion, dispute, or doubt about it ; it stared him inquiringly in the face, 
as much so as if RSVP were inscribed in the comer ; he read it over 
once more, blushed to think that a year ago he did not know where 
those words came from ; rather felt pleased that he did now^ — consi- 
dered how it came to be sealed with Lord de Creci's arms, — looked at 
the back of the paper to see if there was anything more, — and seeing 
nothing more decided that there was enough, which was strictly true ; 
and mental depression having by this time carried his ebbing senses 
to low water mark, the tide turned, the flood came up pretty strong, 
sea breeze and spring tide, and in another instant he had hurried on 
deck, plunged into the boat that was tossing alongside, thought the 
considerate steward who flung his pilot coat after him an officious 
blockhead, and fixed his eyes upon the towers of Falconscrag, as if 
they were really worth having, now that he had something to put in 
them. He did not urge the rowers to give way, he was too much 
wrapped in his own thoughts to take much note of their rate of going; 
he felt that he was approaching the shore — on that shore Clara — and 
the reflection efi'aced all other thoughts from his mind. 

The boat drove gallantly onwardis through the water, the darkness 
of clouds closed gloomily round her, the spray dashed over her bows, 
and the following waves curled over her stem, sleet and drift came 
down in sharp angry squalls, foam was whirled aloft by vagrant puffs 
of the uncertain breeze as the seas were raised and shifted and alternately 
swelled and sunk under the troubled air, the hoarse booming of the 
surf came drearily along the waste of water from the shore, the sea 
birds hovered and darted and shrieked around as if questioning and 
denouncing the intmder, and the water she had already shipped, 
danced and rippled above the bottom of the little skifi' with a cold cneer- 
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less splashingt as she sprnng from wave to wave, trembling and 
quivering at every shock ; the "wind howled and the waves moaned, 
but oar hero heeded them not, his heart was a different heart from 
that which beat sullenly in his breast a few short minutes before, 
and the fire-sides of merry England might have been searched to 
produce a living creature so peifectly happy as the single passenger 
that sat in that boat out there upon the waters, — and searched in 
Tain. We carry something that is an overmatch for the external 
world,— if we would only give it fair play. 

** Now lads, give way with a will," cried the old steersman, with a 
nin on his weathen-beaten countenance that even the darkness of that 
dark night did not conceal ; he was answered by a hearty cheer from 
the pullers; two or three convulsive tugs, a loud harsh grinding, 
down went the stem in the water, up went the head on the shingle, 
and the boat was beached. 

A momentary balancing as he traversed the seats, — muttered good 
wishes as he rested on the proffered arms of the hardy seamen — an 
eager bound with the aid of the boat-hook — an impatient scramble 
through the heavy gravel — a pause of heart-beating at a lowly door^ a 
dancing and shifting of bright figures before dazzled eyes, — and 
Harry Mowbray had received his bride from the hands of her father. 
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CHAPTER L. 

Behold now how the sun of joy broke through the gloom of that 
nighty — happiness, that none had looked for at the sun-set, reigning un- 
controlled at midnight, reigning as is its wont in dead silence, for 
earthly language belongs to the thoughts of the clay, and theirs soared 
higher. 

It may now be necessary to explain the circumstances under which 
the early marriage of the £arl and Countess de Creci took place, and 
how they were after a very few years separated, and for this a few 
words will suffice. Our readers will probably be aware, some from 
reading, others from the recollection of the prevailing spirit of the 
literature of that day, that at the period when the power of France cul- 
minated, when the banded myriads that were never to return had 
already set their faces towards the Kremlin, the glittering bait that was 
to lure the King of the Bayonet to his destruction, when the beginning 
of the end had already set in, and that singular heaving and swelling 
of men's minds that had overspread Europe was subsiding, though not 
without leaving much unrest behind, and the craving for change had 
already yielded to the desire for freedom and peace,— a strong romantic 
feeling had worked itself into the minds of the nations, a feeling which, 
nearly allied to poetry, was not necessarily confined to poets, though 
its leadership was in the hands of the children of song. Some of its 
votaries ranging themselves with beating hearts and heated brains, 
under the banners waved by the wild and wondrous spectre princes of 
Southey ; others worshipped the vivid creations of Moore, with a devo- 
tion whose warmth was more unquestionable than its purity ; many 
bowed before the jewelled sceptre of Shelley, and many more were 
found, following with an affectionate devotion the kindly and chivalrous 
Scott ; whilst Goethe, universal, permeating, and illuminating, had high 
followers among his own landsmen, and to not a few of all lands the 
morbid imaginings of Byron were as words of deep import, and spoken 
by no ordinary mortal ; but to one and all alike the world, as the 
world went, was not good enough, there was a craving for some- 
thing more, and many created a world for themselves, a bright and 
glittering edifice whose turrets were in the clouds, but its foundations, 
alas! on the sand, and over whose portals was written Romance. 

It was under the influence of such an impulse that Lord de Creci, 
then barely of age, a romantic, restless, and hot-headed young man, 
roamed along the shores of the Mediterranean, and for some reason 
that it would probably be now impossible to discover, chose to pursue 
his travels under a feigned name ; and as Mr. Montague Marsden's 
observation with respect to the hereditary weakness of the family of 
Fitzwarine, on the subject of the battle of Hastings, was perfectly true. 
Lord de Creci thought fit to assume that name ; and having, iu the 
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guise of an unknown adyenturer, won the heart of Clara Harley, was 
carrying his hride home in triumph, enjoying the most exquisite 
delight in the anticipation of her surprise when he should introduce 
her to the halls of his fathers, and she should find that the young stran- 
ger, to whom in its fulness, and the confidence of her heart, she had 
committed her destiny for weal or woe, was no mere adventurer ; but 
one who, in her own land, sat in a place httle below that of princes, 
— when one unhappy night, the vessel in which they were returning to 
England ran foul of a French brig. The consequences of this misad- 
venture to Lord de Creci have already been described in the twenty-sixth 
chapter, and need not be repeated here ; but his lady remained on 
board the Spanish vessel in a state bordering on distraction, having 
"with her Clara, then an infant; and during the gale the vessels sepa- 
irated, and of the fate of the French brig and her crew we are already 
Aware. 

When, however, the weather moderated, Mrs. Hastings persuaded the 
Spanish captain to return to the place where the collision took place, 
which was in fact in sight of the Barbary coast, though without much 
hope of hearing of him, for it was not even known to the Spaniards 
whether he had succeeded in getting on board the brig, but on 
arriving near the fatal spot, her worst fears were confirmed, the wreck 
of the brig was recognised, principally by the damage that had been 
done in the collision; but the coast swarmed with the natives, it was 
dangerous to approach near, and a couple of boats, full of armed men, 
pulling off from the shore, left the Spaniard no alternative but to 
crowd all sail ; and sometime afterwards when she caused inquiries 
to be made about it, the only answer that she received was, that a 
French brig, corresponding to her description, had been wrecked at 
the time and place, she stated, a part of the coast in possession of 
one of the wildest and cruellest of all the wild tribes that had inhabited 
the north of Afiica, and that the few of the crew that had come ashore 
ahve had been butchered. She even succeeded, some months after- 
wards, in visiting the spot, and there a heap of bleaching bones con- 
firmed the sad accounts ; and half broken hearted, she then proceeded 
to England, where the principal solace of her wounded spirit had been 
derived from the cherished task of bringing up the young Clara, the 
sole pledge of their love. 

In the swarming realm of England, where all arc engaged in a desperate 
pursuit after something or other, whatever that may be, — a coronet, a 
fox, a fortune, or a meal, — it can be easily understood how a lone 
widow with an infant daughter, living obscurely in a remote village, 
might escape notice as completely as if she had never been. Her very 
existence was unknown beyond the boundaries of Somerton ; and the 
unfortunate indulgence in a not very wise scheme of romance, probably 
borrowed from Lalla Rookh, which had impelled Lord de Creci to 
conceal his real name from his wife, was the cause of neither of them 
ever becoming aware that the other was in England, and of her having 
actually entered the house, that was to become her own, without 
knowing it. The knowledge that she was the long-lost wife of Lord 
de Creci was the secret, which the shame of his having so long 
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concealed it, caused Sir Thomas Horton to defer imparting till the 
power of doing so had left him. 

As for the Earl, upon his release from Algiers, he instantly commenced 
a rigorous search all round the shores of the Mediterranean, but with 
no better success. The thunder of Lord Exmouth's broadsides had 
hardly ceased to resound along those troubled and unsettled coasts ; — all 
traces of a frantic woman, seeking a dead or enslaved husband, had 
speedily vanished ; he could hear nothing about her, and he had at 
last returned to England, under the impression that she must have 
perished in the storm the night that they were separated by the acci- 
dent that he had described to Harry, the morning that they were ofif 
Algiers. 

This erroneous idea, now of fifteen years' standing, would have been 
dispelled on the occasion of Mr. Mac6iUicuddy*s visit, had he at the 
moment recognized the Egyptian sailor, who, it will be remembered, 
stood up in the boat, just as it pushed off from the schooner, and 
wanted to speak to him ; the man knew him, but unfortunately Lord 
de Creci did not, until after he had some time passed the straits of 
Gibraltar, remember that he had formed part of the crew of the vessel 
in which she had been left that night, and it was this sudden recollec- 
tion flashing on his mind, that caused him to change his course so 
abruptly a short time before they fell in with the Albatross. All these 
things were now gone and fled, and the hideous dream of the past only 
made the bright visions of the future shine brighter by the contrast. 

•* It is strange," said Lady de Creci to the Earl, as they sat together, 
the next day, in the old-fashioned chamber at Falconscrag, to which 
they had moved for the time, " it is very singular, that during the 
whole of this year, shadows of you have seemed to float before my eyes. 
First of all, there was something that reminded me strongly of you, in 
that wretched Sir Thomas Horton ; then I was thunderstruck, one 
evening at Ellesmere, by the strong likeness that I observed to you in 
the countenance of Lady Madclaine, when she became excited — how I 
do long to see her again — and then, once more last night, — the last 
night of sorrow and widowhood, — the very instant before I saw you — 
whilst your foot was on the threshold — whilst your hand was on the 
lock — when in one moment more there was to be light where there was 
darkness, — even then I was tracing the features of one, who I little 
thought stood behind me, in the countenance of that poof murdered 
man. It is very strange." 

" Blood relations all," returned Lord de Creci, gazing with a proud 
fondness upon his daughter, and tracing in her fair countenance the 
time-honoured traits of Fitzwarine, blended with the beauty of her 
mother : •* Strong likenesses run through some families, — the Percies 
for instance, and in some degree the Howards too; in Ireland it is very 
strong among the Fitzgeralds. Both Horton and Eversfield were near 
relations of ours, and of each other," continued he, with a slight 
shudder ; " blood relations of each other. May they find rest." 

Reader, our task is well nigh done. Where is happiness on the earth 
to be found that can equal that ei^oyed by those whose fortunes we 
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liave here followed throagb Bunshine and storm. Where are the words 
^Df the language of this world to be found, to describe the feelings of 
^faeir hearts — feelings that may not be painted— that penetrated and 
absorbed their very existence ; it is enough that we tell you, that in 
«ne window of that old castle, sat Lord de Creci and his newly-recovered 
^ife, — in the other, our hero and his bride, all in the silence of perfect 

joy. 

Hf Hf 1$ 3tt 4^ * 

That the Countess de Creci, in the high place to which she found 
herself thus unexpectedly called, enjoyed the respect and admiration 
of all who came near her, it may probably be unnecessary to tell those 
Who have seen the friendless widow in the humble station in which she 
Was first introduced to the reader ; nor need we describe the heartfelt 
Joy with which both Lady Sarah and Lady Madelaine received a loved 
^tid valued friend, when their newly found niece returned to EUes- 
t^ere, not as a friendless and unknown governess, but as the Lady 
Olara Fitzwarine, accompanying her father to the halls of her ancestors, 
^hat Lady Madelaine had much to suffer is but too true. The shock, 
'^rhcn she first heard of the events detailed in these latter chapters, 
'threatened to deprive her of reason, though she was mercifully spared 
'k.lie knowledge of the full extent of her unhappy lover's guiltiness, for 
"^lie hideous story of Lester never reached her ears. A deep shade of 
>3ielancholy overspread her calm brow for long after, though no allusion 
'^o him ever passed her lips, for it was not in her nature to weary others 
"^pith unavailing complaints, and as time rolled onward, its merciful 
^progress left grief more and more behind it, and the shade faded by 
degrees away. For those who sorrow and are heavy laden, there is 
comfort, in a source that never ceases to pour forth living water, and 
where to seek it none knew better than the gentle and pious Madelaine. 
The strong family likeness existing among all weddings renders it 
unnecessary that we should describe the assimilating process whereby 
our heroine, shortly after these events, was transmuted into Lady Clara 
Mowbray, nor can we truly wind up our tale with the orthodox nursery 
formula, that they lived happy to the end of their lives, seeing that the 
aforesaid lives are not ended yet ; indeed the answer we received to the 
last inquiries, which — being desirous of presenting the public with 
the latest intelligence about a person in whom it must take much 
interest — we made, touching the health of Lady Clara, being couched 
in the significant phrase, ' her ladyship was as well as could be ex- 
pected,' seemed to point at anything rather than the termination of life. 
Her lord has collected a curious assortment of registers of births, 
deaths, and marriages, leases, deeds, old tombstones, and older parch- 
ments, whereof he is constructing that uninteUigible edifice which 
passes with the Hereditary Wisdom for a claim to a dormant peerage, 
which he hopes soon to crown with the coronet of the ancient earldom 
of Falcontower, the only difficulty being that, owing to the destruction 
of a parish register, by some stragglers from the Prince of Orange's 
army, when he landed in Torbay, in 1 688, he has never been able to 
obtain legal proof of the death of a gentleman who flourished in the 
time of Charles the First ; and who, if alivt , would be the true Earl of 
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Falcontower. We trost^ howeyer, that this obstacle will not be found 
insurmouDtable. 

Mr. George Augostus Frederick Fitzgerald is now, as we have 
already stated, a patriot of distinguished note. He speedily gave up 
the idea of bestowing himself upon Mehemet Ali, being of opinion that 
the flesh-pots of Egypt were somewhat exhausted in their own country, 
and that something analogous to them might be found on the banks of 
the Shannon, as full of meat and drink as on the banks of the Nile. 
The situation of a stipendiary magistrate was the object of his ambition, 
but the nntoward election of 1841 seems to ha?e crushed that modest 
aspiration, at least for the present, and he has become one of the 
loudest clamourers for repale, — not because he is by any meant 
enamoured with the beauties of a domestic legislature, or smitten 
with an Eirinolepsy, but for the same reason that actuates most of his 
fellow-clamourers of * Ireland for the Irish ;* viz. that if the country 
can be kept unsettled enough to shew that the Conservatives cannot 
carry on the government satisfactorily, the Whigs must try tlieir hands 
at it again, in which case the patronage of the country will once more 
pass to the maws of his hungry followers, through the hands of Mr. 
Daniel O'Connell, which is plain English for the much bruited and 
little understood cry of ' Hurrah for the Repale ! ' On the fate of hit 
friend, Mr. Cadwallader Fitzcrackenthorpe Macgillicuddy, some little 
obscurity rests. He stated, on his return to England, that having 
failed in an embassy to Abyssinia, sent to endeavour to persuade the 
king of that country to enter into a customs' union with Egypt, he 
quitted the service of the Pacha, alleging that he could not do the 
work for the money, which was probably true, it not being the practice 
of that service to affect punctuality in its payments ; and he returned to 
his native land to give it the advantage of his experience and enterprise 
in forwarding its rapidly advancing prosperity in 1835, when he was 
the author of a boldish project for running a railway from Dublin to a 
curious semi-fossilized village on the west coast of Ireland, supposed to 
be called Bally something, though it is not to be found in any of the 
maps, as a starting point for the American steamers. It was well 
intended ; but owing to the shore, for some miles, being dry at half- 
flood, and also to the utter absence of any harbour, shelter, holding- 
ground, or fresh water, and the presence of a dense fog upwards of 
two hundred days in the year, and finally, the insulting refusal of the 
Saxon government to advance three millions of money to make it, the 
plan was laid aside. He then turned his attention towards draining 
Lough Neagh, the Bog of Allen, Lough Swilly, Lough Corrib, and two 
or three other damp spots, but he was constantly in advance of his age, 
and meeting the usual reward of such benefactors of the human race, 
has since disappeared from public life, unless there be some truth in 
the rumour that a man who sweeps the crossing where Regent Street 
intersects Oxford Street, and addresses passers-by in English-French, 
be what remains of the Croatian Grensefeldjaeger. It is possible ; but 
the sweeper seems hardly tall enough. 

The author has recently enjoyed the pleasure of passing some days 
at Chorley Hall. Her Ladyship is a shade darker, a size stouter^ and 
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having more weight to carry, mentally and physically, — ^perh 
quite 80 lively as she has been. Her employment, at the time 
arrival, was having all the children in the parish taught to sing 
fearful and wonderful method, much in vogue at present, which 
penses with ear, voice, melody, harmony, tune or time, but is said 
work well in the mass, like leaven in dough, producing an aggregate 
taste for music^among the lower classes, probably by some counter- 
irritant action. Perhaps the storm of sound is the music of the spheres. 
' Vox populi, vox Dei, is as old as the time of the Gracchi, and rather 
older. It struck us, however, as not precisely producing the desired 
effect. Lady Chorley, is of course, by this time, rather more matronly 
than in the days of her Psyche-hood ; she is ^uch attached to her 
family, and we observed her eyes — commonly bright enough — to 
brighten up still more when, after dinner, Young Hopeful, two girls, a 
parrot, monkey, and poodle, defiled into the room, and began eyeing 
the dessert. Both boy and girls seemed to us to answer faithfully to 
that description that they habitually give of themselves, in the nurserv 
rhymes that answer the questions, ' What are little boys made of r 
and ' What are little girls made of V The parrot was of that aspect 
which makes one doubt whether it was not a mythological error that 
gave the owl to Minerva ; it was a bird of infinite humour, —grave 
humour too, that is to say, much given to saying and doing things that 
nobody ever laughed at, imitating the drawing of a cork, the screeching 
of a grindstone, biting people's heels, and the like. Indeed, he had 
not been long in the room before the fate of Achilles was brought 
vividly back to our recollection ; and though it was pleasant to know 
that there was nothing new under the sun, it was not so to feel his 
beak well into our right heel ; and we should probably have offended 
her Ladyship eternally, by some hasty expression, had not a diversion 
been eftected in Poll's favour, by the monkey, who at that moment 
pinned us by the left ear. Good, however, sometimes comes out of 
apparent evil. In consideration of his attack upon our heel, we were 
never once asked to scratch Poll's head during our stay, and by virtue 
of our wounded car, escaped an awful rubber of whist, which was other- 
wise inevitable, for Lord Chorley knew that we could take a part in 
that laborious recreation, and our customary plea that our education had 
been neglected iu that particular, would have availed us nothing. He 
has become a great agriculturist, and proposes to reform the surface 
of the earth, and remodel the subsoil to the views of the Anti-corn law 
League. He has made some important experiments on the subject, 
converting his fields into laboratories, and his farm-yards into retorts, 
is about to establish a dispensary, on a Cyclopean scale, where prescrip- 
tions for all sorts of soils will be accurately compounded ; he makes a 
strange confusion in the minds of his friends, by talking about lime plants 
and potash crops, silica, which, to make himself intelligible, he translates 
fiint, in hay,andcarbon which, on the same principle, he familiarises into 
charcoal in turnips, which appellatives derange their preconceived notions 
of the mineral and vegetable worlds sadly. He has raised an enormous 
crop of wheat off land hitherto considered valueless, at an expense of 
little more than sevea-and-sixpence a bushel, and recently embarked 
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ping transaction in the Pacific, to import some animals of the 
and as a novelty in liye stock, slong with a cargo of the philo- 
s stone of agricultural alchemy, Guano, as a tribute to the 
e of his native knd. It is true, that the odour of the guano killed 
limals on the passage, and its heat burned up the crop that ought 
*ve grown upon it ; but that is only an ezempUfication of the 
^im, ' c'est le premier pas qui coute,' it is to be hoped the next vill 
oe cheaper. He has also made promises to his tenants, ' de omnibus 
rebus et quibusdam aliis,' to teach them to farm and to lend them 
books ; to find them sires for their herds and to grant them leases for 
their lands ; to eradicate superfluous hares, to exterminate super- 
abundant rabbits, and to work underground miracles by means of 
draining tiles. May his shadow never be less. 

Most courteous reader our tale is told. May the patience with which 
you have accompanied us thus long, support you through the long 
dreary days of rain of the coming winter, — and so wishing you the 
eompliments of the season, a mcxiy Christmas, and a happy new year, 
we hereby bid you most heartily farewelTT^ — 
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THE END.,'' 
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